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... New Methods 
Bring New Prosperity, 


to the Cotton Industry, 
ING COTTON thrives anew. 


The cotton industry is booming. 
The excerpt from U. 5. Census of 
Manufactures reprinted at the right 
shows a healthy turn of affairs, 2 
steadily growing prosperity in the 
cotton industry. 


This chart reflects the new pros- 
spend of the entire cotton indugiry. 

eports indicate operatior: et 
better than 109% single shift ca- 
pacity. Individual states add their 
testimony. Up in Massachusetts, 
down in Alabama,from Connecticut, 
Maine and South Carolina, for in- 
stance, comes news of more spindles 
in operation, and working longer 
hours. 


Yes, the cotton industry is enjoy- 
ing new prosperity ... and new 
methods are doing their share to 
bring about this happy state of 
affairs. Manufacturers are adopting 
newer, more up-to-date a anu- 
tacturers are advertising. Manufac- 
turers are learning the wisdom and 
value of branding their fabrics. 
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The branded fabric, they find, 
rotects them against substitution. 
t establishes a permanent demand 

for their goods. It identifies the 
enuine with the buyer. And the 
uyer, accustomed to buyin x4 
brand identification in other + 7 
is showing a marked preference for 
branded cotton fabrics as his assur- 
ance of quality. 


During the past year, many of the 
oldest cotton goods houses have 
tarned to the Kaumagraph Com- 

any for assistance in brandin 
fabrics. For since 1903, Kaumagrap 
has been the headquarters of the en- 
tire textile industry for all matters 
of trademarking and identification. 





For over 25 years Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers have been rocngpalen as 
the one dependable, practical and 
economical method of applying 
trademarks to fabrics. 


If you are considering the desir- 
ability of trademarking your goods, 
call us in. We will be Jad to help 
you design a trademark, help you 
register it, and show you how to 
apply it ata cost of less than a tenth 
ofa cent per marking. No obligation. 
Write today for full information. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 


Branches at 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 





Subscription rates, United States and Possessions $1.00 


year. Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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An Addition 
for Appleton 


HEN the Appleton Company 
"A purchased the plant of the Brogon 
Mills at Anderson, South Carolina, they 
made a beginning in the South. Some 
improvements and additions were made 
at that time in order to adapt the 





equipment to the slightly changed 
requirements and to better production 
facilities, 





That operation has been successful is 
evidenced by the recently completed 
addition which we designed for this 
Company to double the size of the 
mill. There are now a total of approxe 
imately 60,00C spindles and 1750 looms A 
producing cotton flannels and sheetings. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 





ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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The Delusion of “Low Cost” 


By H. R. Fitzgerald 


OTWITHSTAND- 
ING our many ad- 
vantages, the indus- 
try as at present conducted 
is not prosperous. No in- 
dustry can long survive 
without reasonable and le- 
gitimate profits: it is the 
lifeblood that must pulsate 
freely through the veins if 
strength is to be main- 
tained and the demands of 
progress met. We are told 
that our nation as a unit 
has attained the most ad- 
vanced economic position ever reached by any peo- 
ple. That the first quarter of this year 1929 has 
broken all previous records in production and profits 
by several of the major industries. That in spite of 
the almost universal complaint of subnormal demand 
for textiles, the movement in some lines has been larg- 
er than ever before. If the census figures are correct 
as given out by Mr. Pickard, the production for 1927 
exceeded by approximately three-quarters of a billion 
square yards the previous highest output in the his- 
tory of the industry. We are told that the rate of pro- 
duction for the first quarter of this year is approxi- 
mately 111 per cent of full, day-run capacity ... and 
yet the industry as a whole is not making any money! 
May I ask you, then, a candid question? Do we 
lack the element of »ood manage- 
ment that enabled our predecessors 
to win the distinguished success, 
the fruits of which they bequeathed 
to us? Is there something about 
our present system that, in spite of 
any effort we can make, is dissi- 
pating our energies and bleeding 
out plants to death? Is it an ac- 
cepted fact that because we have a 
potential capacity for production 
somewhat in excess of normal con- 
sumption, we must therefore turn 
out every pound that we can pro- 
duce, regardless of the conse- 
‘quences? If that is the case, it 
seems to me that we stand indicted 
before the world for a type of in- 
competence that will deserve its 
‘fate. 


inspiration. 


EP nar igs resid those attending the 
Atlantic City convention styled the 
address of President H. R. Fitzgerald a 
masterful analysis of conditions and an 
The accompanying abstract 
of it is presented for the thoughtful study 
of our readers who were not present at 
the convention, and we recommend it 
for its logical discussions of the present 
textile situation and the reasons attrib- 
uting to current conditions.---The Editor. 





Retiring President Fitzgerald. 


The most insidious de- 
lusion contributing to this 
particular question is that 
of the so-called “low-cost 
operator.” By this I do 
not at all refer to the pro- 
gressive manufacturer 
who, by improved methods 
and equipment and ever-in- 
creasing efficiency, is con- 
stantly striving to lower 
his costs in a legitinnate 
way and having due regard 
for quality and workman- 
ship; my reference is to an 
entirely different type of manufacturer. 

Ignoring the fact that practically the same engi- 
neering, the same machinery builders, the same tex- 
tile schools for technical training, the same raw ma- 
terials and almost the same everything else that en- 
ters into the cost have long ago dissipated the “secret 
advantages”—except for variations in wage rates and 
the difference in the abilities of management—the 
“low-cost operator” flatters himself that he can beat 
the game by splitting hairs more dexterously than 
others, and as a rule is not even willing to standardize 
his cost methods to discover whether or not he is op- 
erating at a legitimate profit. His philosophy is to 
run the plants all the time and produce every pound 
that he can, and sell the goods at what the market will 

pay. He thinks that whatever cur- 

tailing is necessary should be done 

by others less favorably situated 
- than himself. 

Now, in what respect is he more 
favorably situated than others? In 
so far as low labor costs and exemp- 
tion from burdensome taxes may 
contribute to this delusion, I do not 
regard these as in any sense perma-_ 
nent fixtures. The tax problem is 
coming more and more to the front, 
even in those states that have 
broadly advertised their liberality, 
and it is already a heavy burden 
upon many of our plants. 

As to wage rates, there is noth- 
ing smart or commendable in any 
management that seeks to drive its 
cost down by lowering the stand- 
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ards of living of the operatives. There is a more sa- 
cred responsibility here than the mere question of 
eking out a meager profit. Those who are paying 
wage rates below a fair southern average are jeopard- 
izing their own interest as well as that of the whole 
industry, and it is indeed a false security for them to 
assume that low cost derived from such a source is 
either tenable or justifiable. Furthermore, so soon 
as there occurs a: sure enough “back-to-the-farm” 
movement, or any of several other contingencies 
that may arise, it will be discovered that the much- 
advertised “inexhaustible” supply of labor no longer 
exists. ; 

It is this same gentleman, who styles himself a 
“low-cost operator,” who feels that he cannot afford 
to co-operate with others in lifting the standard of 
ethics in the industry, and he is usually the price-cut- 
ter, because his policy is to 
run his plant all the time, 
and sell his goods at what 
the market will pay. The 
result of this philosophy is 
a vicious system which em- 
bodies the germ of the dis- 
ease from which all have to 
suffer: 

(1) The markets are 
kept unstabilized because 
of our failure to bring into 
alignment our production 
schedules with the demand. 
If you examine the statistics over a three or five- 
year period, you will readily see that it would have 
been just as easy (and far more profitable) to have 
done our curtailing before the market became over- 
loaded, and thereby to have kept it in a sound and 
healthy condition, instead of going ahead blindly 
building up stocks to be sold at a loss. This sound 
practice would not have subtracted one particle from 
the total number of hours operated, or the total quan- 
tity of goods passed into consumption; on the con- 
trary, there are many evidences that sound practice 
would add to, instead of diminish, the rate of con- 
sumption. 

There are but few, if any, among the successful in- 
dustries of the world that do not have a maximum ¢ca- 
pacity in excess of their normal demand. This is, of 
itself, no disadvantage, as it permits greater flexibility 
with which to meet a varying demand. But if they 
(like the textile industry) should ignore the rate of 
demand for their products and blindly run to the full 
extent of their capacity, they would suffer as we do 
from the instability of their markets and they would 
cease to number among the successful and well-man- 
aged industries. 

(2) The pernicious evil of price-cutting is the 
outgrowth of the unstabilized or overloaded market. 
It is usually the result of teasing unwilling buyers to 
take goods that they do not want. It has produced a 
type of buyer that is now a perennial parasite, more 
destructive to stability than the boll weevil is to cot- 
ton. He is kept supplied with merchandise that he will 
only buy on a distress basis and with it he proceeds to 
knock the bottom from under every legitimate channel 


of the operatives. 


meager profit. 


justifiable. 
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_ to wage rates, there is nothing smart or com- 
mendable in any management that seeks to 
drive its cost down by lowering the standards of living 
There is a more sacred responsi- 
bility here than the mere question of eking out a 
Those who are paying ware rates be- 
low a fair southern average are jeopardizing their own 
interest as well as that of the whole industry, and it 
is indeed a false security for them to assume that low 
cost derived from such a source is either tenable or 
Furthermore, so soon as there occurs a 
sure enough ‘back-to-the-farm’ movement, or any of 
several other contingencies that may arise, it will be 
discovered that the much-advertised 
supply of labor no longer exists.” 
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of distribution. The much-heralded phenomenal prof- 
its attributed to the scientific management of some of 
the modern distributing systems are in large measure 
the garnering that results from enormous volumes of 
goods, procured from the manufacturer on a distress 
basis—that is to say, at or below cost—the same goods, 
mind you, that could and should be distributed to the 
consumer without distress to anyone. In a recent is- 
sue of Forbes there was a clear and convincing article 
by James H. Warburton, entitled “Stop Dumping 
Goods at Cost,” in which he describes the predicament 
of thousands of retail distributors and makes the fol- 
lowing interesting comment: “The coming mass pro- 
duction and its twin—mass distribution—has brought 
on the greatest orgy of price-selling this country has 
ever seen. Consideration for quality has been all but 
cast to the birds. Hardly has a salesman presented a 
sample or picture of a prod- 
uct until the dealer asks, 
‘What’s the price?’ A per- 
fectly natural question, to 
be sure, but so long as price 
is the foremost and large- 
ly the only point of interest 
for the dealer, he is going 
to sell price i:s well as buy 
on this basis. But very lit- 
tle creative selling has 
been done in recent years. 
Retail dealers are still pa- 
rading price as the incen- 
tive to the consumer. They are trying their level best 
to ‘out-price-sell’ the purely price competition.” 

The question is often asked, where are our old-time 
merchants who so ably represented the products of 
our mills, and contributed so conspicuously to the suc- 
cess of this great industry? It is not fair to say that 
they are all dead. There are many capable, broad- 
minded men among the selling agencies, whose atti- 
tude is constructive, and who deserve great credit for 
such measure of stability as we have had. On the cth- 
er hand, there are many others whose eagerness for 
self-interest apparently precludes the co-operative 
principle, and whose sole philosophy for meeting the 
new problems of today consists in following old meth- 
ods that brought on our present troubles. 


I am not. unmindful that the solution of these prob- 
lems is not-as simple as “falling from a log;” that 
they cannot be rectified in a day, and the same lan- 
guage used by President Hoover in his message to 
Congress about the farm problem is applicable to this 
-—that it belongs not to the realm of politics, but to 
that of economics. I also agree with my good friend 
Mr. Edgerton that “neither science nor philosophy has 
yet provided a substitute for common sense as the 
most relizble cure for any inorganic trouble.” 

President Hoover, in his inaugural address, made 
the following statements: 

“The larger purpose of our economic thought 
should be to establish more firmly stability and securi- 
ty of business and employment, and thereby remove 
poverty still further from our borders. Our people 


(Continued on Page 1034.) 
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a rather important debate was scehuled 

for the Pullen Literary Society, at the 
North Carolina State College in Raleigh. The 
affirmative side lacked a representative to champion 
its cause, and a future governor of the State, then a 
student, met the emergency by securing the services 
of another boy, a student in the textile department 
of the school—training himself in the fundamentals 
of the industry which was to become paramount in 
the state’s life. 

This boy earlier had visions and ambitions in a 
sphere of life removed from that of cotton manufac- 
turing. He had aspired to the legal] profession. Dur- 
ing his ’teens he had oft and long sat inspired by the 
fiery speeches of political candidates, dreaming of a 
career of legal and judicial training, and a service of 
administering justice in the affairs 
of mankind. 

Perhaps that mental back- 
ground, and manifestations of it in 
various phases of campus life, 
marked him as the logical pinch- 
hitter in the debate. At any rate, 
he accepted the responsibility, and 
determined to win, if possible. He 
studied his subject thoroughly, pre- 
pared what he considered a master- 
ly presentation. The night came, 
and with it, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent-body audience and the judges, 
heavy-browed and sober-faced. The 
youthful orator arose, and for six 
pages of manuscript went fast and 
furious; but his mind lapsed. The 
end of page six failed to draw the 
cue for page seven. To one weak 
and poorly-prepared, this would have been a catastro- 
phe, a complete forfeiture of the prize, but this lad, 
quick as a flash, picked up another point and extem- 
poraneously drove it home; suddenly the cue came, on 
page eight of his prepared address, and with avidity 
he picked it up and went through to the finish. After 
the debate, the judges, so impressed by his presenta- 
tion and subject matter that they did not sense what 
had happened, awarded the decision to the affirmative 
debaters, and the medal to this young man. 

Thus did the forensic tendencies and abilities of 
Arthur Mills Dixon, the new president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, first come to 
light. Doubtless Max Gardner, now Governor of the 
Old North State, will recall this little incident at 
Raleigh, when he secured Dixon for the Pullen debate, 
as he notes with satisfaction that his college-mate has 
been elevated to the highest office of honor and dis- 
tinction within the power of southern cotton manu- 
facturers, as a body, to bestow. 

Since these sketches are designed for historical rec- 


J= about a quarter of a century ago, 
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ord as well as to delineate the characteris- 
tics of the men attaining, each year, this 
gy signal honor, it is necessary here to set down 
+ some of the essential facts of Dixon’s life 
and career. 

Arthur was born in Gaston County, North Caro- 
lina, on May 2nd, 1882. It may be said, in passing, 
that excepting a brief absence during his early years, 
he has spent his entire life and activities thus far in 
this immediate section, devoting his efforts definitely 
to the industrial, social and economic development of 
the section which gave him birth. “A home town boy 
who made good—at home!” 

J. K. Dixon, Arthur’s father, removed to Georgia 
when Arthur was eight years old, and 1899 found the 
lad matriculated at the University of Georgia, in 
Athens, seriously girding himself for his chosen pro- 
fession, law. Shortly after, how- 
ever, his father returned to Gas- 
tonia, to become president of the 
Trenton Cotton Mills—then a card- 
ed yarn plant of 3,000 spindles. In 
a year Arthur came to Gastonia, 
and with a youthful energy that de- 
manded an outlet, began work as 
general boy-of-all work around the 
plant. 

Then it was that active legal 
ambitions left him. This was young 
Dixon’s first advent into business 
and industrial life. Boyhood passed 
away, and the keen business acu- 
men of manhood evidenced itself. 
He began to analyze his capabilities 
and possibilities in this new indus- 
try which at the time had begun 
its renaissance in the inviting en- 
vironment of the Piedmont area; and in connection 
with the future opportunities of the state that gave 
him birth. So, actively at least, he withdrew his ener- 
gies and plans from professional and public life, and 
applied himself to acquiring proficiency in the cotton 
mill business. 

As anyone who has “worked through the mill” can 
understand, from this point until a time several years 
later, Arthur’s career and activities became somewhat 
obscured and devoid of especial interest. He had his 
hands full. In the meantime, though, there was his. 
period of training at Raleigh. When he first started 
in the mill, he asked T. C. Wilson, at that time super- 
intendent, about the wisdom of taking a technical 
course in textile manufacturing; and accepted Mr. 
Wilson’s advice to ‘work in the mill a couple of years 
before going to Raleigh. Thus we complete the details 
of the background leading up to the debate. 

Dixon remained at State College for one year, find- 
ing the practical training previously received in mill 
work of tremendous assistance in grasping the theoret- 
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ical details, etc., comprising the course at the school. 

Dixon returned to work in the Trenton mill, and 
in 1908 became superintendent. An index to at least 
one characteristic of his is that when the vacancy oc- 
curred, all of the directors save his own father who 
was president, voluntarily recommended him for the 
place to his father—a definite indication that the pro- 
motion was awarded upon merit rather than connec- 
tion. 

Up to this time, young Dixon’s energies had been 
devoted almost entirely to the manufacturing of the 
yarn, and in a few years he had broadened sufficiently 
to warrant the additional duties of assistant treasur- 
er, which involved the merchandising, as well as the 
manufacturing, of the mill’s product. Incidentally, by 
this time the mill had been growing normally and 
healthfully, until it operated 11,000 spindles; and the 
product had been changed to combed yarns. 

By 1919, Dixon had mastered the problems of the 
Trenton mill, and, hav- 
ing reached the highest 
point of promotion pos- 
sible and finding further 
energy and talent and 
ambition unemployed, 
became restless in that 
manner which has char- 
acterized the individual 
development of many a 
great American and the 
development of many an 
American _ enterprise 
of prominence. The 
maxim, “If you want a bigger job, make your own 
job bigger,” had impressed itself upon his mind, and 
so, in the early months of 1920, the Dixon Mills, Inc., 
another fine yarn mill for Gastonia, which he had pro- 
moted and built, was placed in operation under his di- 
rection. He now holds, actively, the position of treas- 
urer of this plant (since enlarged from 6,000 to 12,000 
spindles) and of the Trenton Cotton Mills, Inc. 

These duties well in hand by 1925, Dixon found 
himself still with energy and ambition, by accretion of 
experience and application strengthened now with am- 
plified ability and knowledge of textile manufacturing 
and merchandising. So, in September of that year, he 
became vice-president and assistant-treasurer of the 
American Yarn & Processing Company, at Mount Hol- 
iy, N. C., where Charles Egbert Hutchinson, a former 
president of the American Association, is president 
and treasurer. This company operates six yarn mills 
and a. nishing plant, and Dixon is active both at Gas- 
tonia and Mount Holly, dividing his time between 
these two-plied duties. : 

So much for the record of Dixon’s business career. 
Early in life Dixon realized that no man is a good cit- 
izen who devotes his entire time to his own business— 
that to discharge properly his complete function, he 
must take an active interest in his industry and his 
community. Furthermore, it is patent that our earli- 
est ambitions and training cannot be entirely sub- 
merged; our dreams and inclinations will eventually 
assert themselves. It was logical, therefore, that with 
the combination of such an attitude and an inherent 





aptitude and inclination for things political, we should 
find Dixon concerned along that line. Inherently, Dix- 
on is a man who loves his fellowman and likes to help 
shape and mould public opinion with reference to pub- 
lic matters and industrial policies, particularly in re- 
gard to the industry with which he is connected. He’s 
a born leader, operating upon the belief that leader- 
ship is the greatest asset a man has, and that force 
should be used only as a last resort. 

Thus, naturally, we find Dixon prominent in the 
affairs of his industry and his state. Strangely, how- 
ever, he has dodged public office, preferring rather to 
exercise his influence from the ranks, and give his 
counsel of a political and economic character the un- 
trammeled and unbiased viewpoint thus afforded it. 
He has, however, served as Mayor of Gastonia, and as 
Senator from Gaston County in the state legislature. 
The requirements of those offices, however, would in 
no way circumscribe his influence and activity in con- 
nection with the politi- 
cal life of the state. 

Dixon has served as 
president of the Gaston 
County Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 
and of the Southern 
Textile Association and 
the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of 
North Carolina, holding 
the latter two offices 
concurrently — indicat- 
ing a recognition by 
both the practical men in the Southern Textile As- 
sociation and the financial executives in the state as- 
sociation, of his qualities of leadership. He is a di- 
rector of the Cotton-Textile Institute, a director of the 
North Carolina Railroad Company, and for four years 
has been a member of the Governor’s State Advisory 
Budget Commission for North Carolina. For eight 
years he has served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of North Carolina State College, and mani- 
fests an active interest in the institution’s welfare, 
especially with reference to the textile department. 

Dixon has been married twice. He first married 
Miss Lottie Ray, daughter of R. R. Ray, of McAden- 
ville, N. C., who died in 1920. Later he was married 
to Miss Blanche Heiserman, of Albia, Iowa. He is a 
member of the Main Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of Gastonia, and a member of the Kap- 
pa Alpha fraternity. He is a Mason and a Shriner, 
and is also a member of the Knights of Pythias, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics, and Improved 
Order of Red Men. 

As a man, Arthur Dixon is a most likeable person, 
and enjoys the confidence, respect and friendship of a 
host of people, not only in North Carolina, but 
throughout the South. He is a clear thinker, and a 
good talker, rather noted for his wit and humor; he 
is always able to drive home a very important fact by 
the use of a good story. 

The foregoing biographical sketch, it is true, re- 


(Continued on Page 1065.) 
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Profitable Josn+ Meeting 7 
Held m Atlantic City 


American and National Associations Convene Jointly and Discuss Subjects 
of Mutual Interest; Bassett Talks on Mergers 


third joint meeting of the American Cotton Man- 

ufacturers Association and the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers, which was held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., at the Hotel Traymore, on May 24th, 
and the deliberations of the joint sessions, and of the 
separate meetings of the individual organizations, cen- 
tered around subjects of pertinent interest to all cot- 
ton manufacturers—northern and southern alike— 
comprising the memberships of these two associations. 


The occasion was the semi-annual meeting of the 
National association, which held one brief session on 
Friday morning, with no business being transacted. 
The American association, in annual meeting at a 
business session on Saturday morning, May 25th, 
elected Arthur M. Dixon, of Gastonia, N. C., as presi- 
dent; B. E. Geer, president, Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., as first vice-president; and Cason J. Callaway, of 
LaGrange, Ga., as second vice-president. W. M Mc- 
Laurine was re-elected secretary and treasurer. Don- 
ald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Hightower, 
of Thomaston, Ga.; B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. C. Evins,-of Clifton, S. C.; and Thomas H. Webb, of 
Concord, N. C., were elected to the board of governors 
to fill vacancies, and T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. 
C., was elected for a two-year term. 


The American association meeting was held on Fri- 
day morning, May 24th. After the preliminaries, Sec- 
retary W. M. McLaurine presented his report which 
showed the association to be in splendid condition and 
reflected a year of extraordinary activity and useful 
accomplishment. Mr. McLaurine emphasized the val- 
ue and necessity of the organization in the scheme of 
southern textile manufacturing. 

H. R. Fiizgerald, president of the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., who so ably served 
the Association as president during the past year and 
who presided at the Atlantic City sessions, next pre- 
sented his address as president. This paper receivea 
high commendation from all sides as a masterful pre- 
sentation of conditions and as a beacon of inspira- 
tion to manufacturers. It is being printed separate- 
ly in this issue of COTTON on page 1001. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the Lebanon Wool- 
en Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., and president of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, followed Mr. Fitz- 
gerald on the Friday morning program, speaking upon 
The Problems of Progress. 

Mr. Edgerton emphasized the problems which ac- 
company every progressive development, and particu- 
larly dwelt. upon the tremendous increase of legisla- 


P ROBLEMS of a mutual character occasioned the 


tion and taxation affecting business, urging the man- 
ufacturers to devote more time and attention to things 
political. 


The final scheduled speaker of the morning session 
was Arthur W. Palmer, who is in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Mr. Palmer outlined in 
detail the activities of the division, emphasizing the 
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National Association Session 


HE National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 

meeting jointly in two sessions with the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in Atlantic City on 
May 24th, held only one brief separate session, on 
Friday morning. President Lincoln Baylies presided, 
and in his address, told of the plans for forum discus- 
sions of the practical operating men of the eastern 
mills, which will be conducted under the Association's 











Lincoln Baylies, President 
of National Association 


ready appeared in these columns. 

ere were two other speakers at this session. 
Katrine Hooper, former chairmen of the Style Ad- 
visory Board of the Association, discussed ‘Cotton, 
Esperanto of Style,’’ urging the manufacturers to con- 
sider more carefully the possibilities of styling cotton 
fabrics. 

O. F. Cook, of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
discussed the work of the bureau in rehabilitating Sea 
Island and other long staples. 

The Association had a representative attendance 
of members, and these delegates joined with those of 
the American association in the joint session on Fri- 
day afternoon, and at the banquet in the evening, both 


: 
auspices. An announcement of these palns has al- 
events being reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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A View of the Joint Banquet at Atlantic City. 


work it has been dving in conjunction with the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and Department of Commerce in ex- 
tending uses for cotton, and commending the Insti- 
tute on the work it is doing along this line. 

Gardiner H. Miller, president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, spoke briefly, at the conclusion of 
the session, explaining the new department of the ex- 
change which will deal in textile securities. 

The American association held its business session 
on Saturday morning, and one feature was the elec- 
tion of officers, reported previously in this story. The 
opening feature was an address by Magnus W. Alexan- 
der, president of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, who outlined the work of this organization 
with particular reference to the textile industry. 

Resolution Approves Institute. 

E. C. Dwelle, vice-president, Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, Charlotte, N. C., presented the report of the 
associations’ cotton committee of which he is chair- 
man, and outlined the work of that committee during 
the past year. W. D. Anderson, of Macon, Ga., pre- 
sented a recommendation which was adopted, that, 
with the cooperation of cotton shippers, a new joint 
board of arbitration be appointed. Mr. Anderson, re- 
porting for the industrial relations committee, stated 
that an insufficient response had been made to a ques- 
tionnaire on this subject for the continuation of its 
work. Stuart W. Cramer reported as a member of the 
National Council, and Cason J. Callaway submitted 
the report of the resolutions committee. One impor- 
tant resolution adopted by practically a unanimous 
rising vote, was the one pertaining to the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. This resolution commended the work 
of the institute, reading as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
formed to create a central organization to afford na- 
tionwide representation of the cotton textile industry, 
to initiate and stimulate ideas and practices of sound- 
er merchandising through providing facilities for the 
collection and distribution of informaton and through 
facilitating contacts not only within diff«rent groups 
in the industry but with every related industry in- 


volved in either the production or distribution of cot- 
ton or in the distribution of cotton goods, through pro- 
rnotion of better understanding of existing practices 
and the opportunities for improving them, and 
through comprehensive study of new and extended 
uses looking to the development of domestic and ex- 
port markets and through a national sales promotion- 
al campaign which has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about a nationwide revival of the acceptance 
of cotton as styled fabrics, 

“AND WHEREAS, the Institute’s work along 
all these lines has not only already made progress of 
the most beneficial and stimulating character, despite 
the fact that it is only two years since the Institute 
was organized to the point where it could satisfac- 
torily function, and gives assurance of steadily pro- 
moting to an increasing degree the purposes for which 
it was formed and whereas the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking is such as to make it essential for the In- 
stitute to continue to function with an ever increasing 
breadth of support, 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

“1. This association hereby expresses to Mr. 
Hines and his associates our sincere appreciation for 
the valuable service being rendered the industry by the 
Institute; 

“2. Our officers be instructed to cooperate in ev- 
ery way with the Institute and that our members be 
urged to join promptly and wholeheartedly in the 
various group meetings and activities of the Institute; 
and 

“3. That the members of the association which 
have not already signed the institute’s participation 
agreement beginning with October 20, 1929, be urged 
to give their careful consideration to doing so, bearing 
in mind the desirability of their sharing not only fi- 
nancially but through their advice and cooperation in 
this great effort to promote the progress and welfare 
of the industry.” 

Other resolutions approved the movement looking 
toward the adoption of net weight as a basis in pur- 

(Continued on Page 1062.) 
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MONG the majority 
A of mill executives 

there has been a 
tendency to look askance 
at any ideas concerning 
cotton manufacturing 
which appeared to have 
originated from so-called 
impractical sources. This 
attitude has been to a great 
extent engendered by radi- 
cal criticisms and recom- 
mendations coming from 
sources without the circle 
of a sympathetic under- 
standing, particularly in 
the South. Due to the mul- 
titude of unjust assaults by 
antagonists who have fre- 
quently attempted to un- 
dermine the southern tex- 
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PUT TING#[EXTILE HOUSE 


ORDER 


By Michae/ Welsh 
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Article I. 
Er HIS article begins a series in which an ef- 


fort will be made to direct attention to cer- 
tain angles of mill operation which commonly 
do not receive careful attention by all mill men; 
as well as to discuss methods which are being 
appied by some of the leading mills of the 
South. 

A man associated with one of the most im- 
portant cotton manufacturing firms in the 
South is writing these articles, to present his 
views for the consideration of others. He has 
adopted a nom de plume to permit a frank 
expression of his personal views which, at times 
may not reflect the attitude of his own organ- 
ization—though his discussions in no sense con- 
sist of “theorizing’’; they are rather based up- 
on extremely practical, first-hand experience. 


—The Editor. 
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considered at this time. 
This article and a series 
to follow, will deal with 
certain mill conditions, 
some of which have not 
been seriously considered 
by the industry as a whole 
and others which have re- 
cently received the serious 
attention of a few of the 
most progressive mills. 
Never before in the 
history of the cotton mills 
of the South has such an 
advantageous time for in- 
ventory taking existed. The 
word inventory in this case 
refers not only to material 
properties, but also to la- 
bor, processes, policies, and 
future possibilities. By 


tile industry, it has been 

very hard for constructive ideas, based on theories 
which have proven helpful to other industries, to be 
considered by the southern cotton mills. 


Few Changes in the Principles of Manufacturing. 


There have been but few changes in the principles 
of cotton manufacturing in many years, and in practi- 
cally every case these have evolved from machinery 
improvements. Even these changes have not benefited 
the mills to the extent of their potentialities. The 
time has come, however, when mills must look beyond 
their past experiences and be willing to consider con- 
structive plans for improvement. 


Introspection Recommended. 


In attempting to determine “what’s wrong with the 
textile industry today,” the manufacturers are dis- 
cussing such topics as over production, night work, a 
closer cooperation between mills, the maintaining of 
fair prices, sales alliances, export trade, etc. There 


have been many hundred expressions from executives 
on these topics and, no doubt, definite benefits will re- 
sult from the intent considerations of these vital prob- 
lems; however, there are other matters of extreme im- 
portance within the industry itself, which should be 





an intelligent analysis of 
existing conditions and a determined effort to become 
more efficient, cotton mills can capitalize on this period 
of depression and convert now apparent losses into fu- 
ture profits. 


Past Theories Offer Present Possibilities. 


Ten years ago a young graduate from a textile en- 
gineering college was so bold as to remark to a prom- 
inent and capable mill executive that, through a re- 
adjustment of machinery processes and a re-allocation 
of labor and duties, great sums of money could be 
saved annually. He was neither encouraged to, nor 
capable of extensively demonstrating just how this 
could be done. Now that the margin between manu- 
facturing costs and sale prices are so narrow that even 
the glasses of the optimists fail to separate them, this 
idea appears to be worthy of consideration, and a few 
manufacturers already see obliteration at the end of 
that old rut they have been traveling in. There is 
little doubt but that a mill would have encountered 
great trouble in trying to revolutionize the plant ten 
years ago, but conditions are now such that by exer- 
cising extreme caution with each step, many needed 
changes can be brought about to the mutual advan- 
tage of the mill and the employees. 

One of the first steps that can be taken is the cata- 
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loging and analyzing of 
the jobs in each depart- 
ment, the classifying of 
the employees according 
to the skill and experi- 
ence actually necessary 
for the best perform- 
ance of each task, and 
the determining of the 
minimum number of em- 
ployees needed to insure 
one hundred per cent operation of each department. 
From this inventory some mills could see their way 
clear to make adjustments in their payrolls—in many 
cases reducing the number of employees without cur- 
tailing the effectiveness of the departments or intro- 
ducing any radical changes, such as the re-assignment 
of jobs. Of course, every mill supposedly watches the 
number of employees on each department payroll and 
the respective amounts, but this knowledge is generally 
used for comparative purposes and not to determine 
what the actual requirements are. 


The Extended Labor System. 


After these adjustments are made, consideration of 
what is now known as the “extended labor system” is 
advisable. Considerable resistance to this system has 
been noted in several plants recently. Opposition to 
new ideas, particularly in an industry as unaccustomed 
to revolutionary changes as is the textile industry, is 
to be expected; however, it is believed that less dis- 
order and opposition would have been registered had 
the managements exercised a little more tact and bet- 
ter familiarized themselves with all pertinent factors 
before proceeding. They cannot afford to turn back, 
but should attempt to develop more gradually the sys- 
tem in their plants. The extended labor system does 
not signify more work for the same wage or the same 
work for less wage, for it is no more than the re-class- 
ifying of labor according to skill and the readjust- 
ment of pay on the same basis. The ideal way would 
be to pay each employee according to his actual worth, 
but that of course will never be, but it is possible to 
divide and assign all labor in a cotton mill according 
to the skill required for each performance, as has been 
done in practically every other major industry. Under 
the present system, there is no purely skilled or semi- 
skilled labor. In fact, in practically all mills the ma- 
jority of the operatives perform tasks requiring all 
three classes of work. 

Three definite benefits can come from the perfec- 
tion of an extended labor system. 


Lower Manufacturing Costs. 


First: A mill can lower the manufacturing costs 
by giving all work not requiring skilled employees to 
unskilled labor at wages commensurate with the ex- 
perience and skill necessary for the jobs, thus reliev- 
ing the more skilled employees so that their services 
can be extended. Thus far this system has been in- 
troduced in several southern mills. The most conspic- 


uous examples of its benefits have come from the 
weave rooms where it is known as “the multiple loom 
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system.” In most cases 
that have come to the at- 
tention of the writer, 
the system has function- 
ed satisfactorily. The 
weavers are relieved of 
all work other than 
weaving and are given 
more looms to run. The 
other duties previous im- 
posed upon them are 
cared for by less experienced and skilled employees at 
a lower wage. The mill obtains at least the same pro- 
duction per loom at a lower labor cost per pound after 
paying the weavers larger wages. Practical demon- 
strations have also been made in a few spinning rooms 
with less conspicuous results, but with appreciable 
savings. The principles of the system should prove 
practical throughout the mill, and it is believed that 
some startling revelations will be forth coming when 
the system is tested thoroughly. 


Beneficial to Employees. 


Second: The system will eventually prove satis- 
factory and advantageous to the employees—particu- 
larly to those who possess skill and ability, for they 
would be afforded a greater opportunity to increase 
their pay and advance according to their individual 
efforts and ability. Their work would more conspic- 
uously represent their true value. Imperfections and 
bad work could more easily be traced to the origin, 
which would have a tendency to increase individual re- 
sponsibility and decrease imperfect work. 


A More Dignified Industry. 


Third: The entire industry would become more 
dignified; ranking in every respect with the other ma- 
jor organizations throughout the country—thus forci- 
bly quieting the voices of those who in the name of a 
so-called humanity would wreck mammoth industries, 
economic structures, social necessities to satisfy self- 
ish desires and pedagogical dreams. 


“The Handwriting on the Wall.” 


It is to be hoped that the cotton mills of the South 
will “‘see the handwriting on the wall’ and be ready 
to emerge from the present slump prepared to carry on 
efficiently with their plants adjusted to meet both the 
demands of discriminating buyers and the social and 
economic pace of the times. 


Acid Dyestuffs on Wool and Silk Weaves. 

The Society of Chemical Industry in Basle is now offer- 
ing a sample card which gives an illustration of 32 acid 
and cloth fast dyestuffs which color both threads evenly, as 
well as 12 dyestuffs, which reserve silk. For the uniform 
coloring three different methods are recommended, whereby 
use is made of the established fact that, in weak acid 
baths with higher temperature, wool draws stronger than 
silk. For reserving the silk, two further methods are re- 
commended. To produce pure white effects, an after treat- 
ment with ammonium oxlate is used once, and an after 
treatment with hydrosulphite-acetic acid is prescribed the 
second time. 
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OU’LL like this, we are sure. 
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In this ar- 


ticle Mr. Winget tells the story of a friend 


HIS is a story of the 

experiences and prob- 
lems of a friend of mine 
and yours—Hank G. Spin- 
dle, Superintendent. It is 
in no sense a biography, as 
Hank insists that up to 
this good day he has ac- 
complished nothing to 
make him an outstanding 
figure in the textile world, 
and that, therefore, he can 
claim no right to having his biography placed with 
that of Richard Arkwright, or Crompton, or the 
Drapers, in an encyclopedia. 

For the good of the story, however, it will be nec- 
essary to say a few words about Hank as a personality. 
His observations would be worth little if it were not 
known that Hank, like many successful business men, 
was born of poor parentage; that he saw his first 
light in a small two-room cabin in the North Caro- 
lina foothills; and that his habits while growing up 
were the usual habits of a boy in the 1880s and 1890s: 
eating everything he could get his hands on, evading 
all the “turns” around the house, and visiting the 
swimming hole and fishing in the brook. 


cause it is so typical. 


lems. 


Hank’s Background. 


Hank was born in a small burg, which boasted a 
depot, not a station. Everybody in the town knew 
when everybody else was in town, and a visit to Char- 
lotte, a few miles away, was an event. Everybody had 
his own cow and pigs, dogs and cats, and most of them 
had a well, but not everybody. Some folks had to car- 
ry water in a bucket from a neighbor’s house. 

One morning the whole town was electrified, shock- 
ed and otherwise wrought up by the announcement 
that a cotton mill was to be built down near the depot. 
There was a flurry of excitement, and there was much 
wisdom dispensed by the older ones in the way of ad- 
vice and prophesy. Some advised that the fellow with 
money should get in on the ground floor. Others said 
it was a big risk to run, putting your money into a 
big thing like that; that the big hog would eat up the 
little one. In this particular instance the latter proph- 
esy was correct, for, after the mill was built and op- 
erated for a few years, there was a crash, and some 


of his, who has a record that is interesting be- 
In spite of what he says, 
we suspect there is a little biography in it—if 
not autobiography. Before he finishes, the wri- 
ter has Hank giving his views on several sub- 
jects of timely interest about some mill prob- 
If you have anything you would like to 
have Hank discuss, drop him a line in care of 
us, and he will be glad to consider it for a fu- 


ture article—Editor COTTON. 


of the wise heads said, just 
as they do today, “I told 
you so.” 

But this is neither here 
nor there so far as Hank 
was concerned, as there 
was no money in his fam- 
ily to be lost. He had be- 
come a good-sized boy, and 
he wanted to get in on the 
ground floor, so he got a 
job sprinkling the clay at 
the brick mill, where the brick were made. When the 
walls were up, Hank’s job was up, too, but he desired 
to become a mill man.... 


A Few Years Later. 


Skipping over a number of years we find him now 
a superintendent of a group of mills, and a stockhold- 
er in several. He did not inherit a single textile share 
nor even the inclination to become a mill man, but the 
idea made an impression on him when he was sprink- 
ling clay, and he started working in the mill with the 
idea of becoming a superintendent. 

We won’t say how good Hank is. He is willing to 
leave that to the president or treasurer. But he does 
not expect a favorable comment within the next few 
days, as the uptown office has just received a complaint 
about the quality of some yarn that was produced at 
one of the mills, and Hank says that he is not pressing 
them for a compliment this week. 

Be that as it may, Hank has had a varied experi- 
ence in 26 years of mill life, and 20 years of married 
life, and he says that between the two, he is about 
worn to a frazzle. But he wants nothing said about 
it as it might get back to his wife, and the truce now 
existing in the household might be called off, and he 
prefers to go a little beyond the Biblical injunction 
“to live peaceably with all men,” and live peaceably 
with all men and women, if possible. 

But getting now to the observations of Hank. He 
asked me the other day, “Have you been reading this 
magazine called COTTON?” I said, “Yes,” and he said, 


“Well, did you read where some fellow was h 4 
trouble with the roving lapping up on the steel .. 3 
on his spinning frames?” 
Hank said, 


I replied that I had. Then 
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Hank Gives His Opinion. 


“I had trouble of that kind, too. In a mill of 20,- 
000 spindles I had a world of trouble with lapping on 
the middle steel roller. I tried everything I could 
think of without any good results, until I cut down the 
back draft. I had started the mill up on 1%%-inch cot- 
ton to spin 80s to 100s. We hac a leather roll front 
and back, and a light running metallic roll in the mid- 
dle. At times the roving would lap around the top 
rolls also. That was after we cut the length of staple 
to 11%4 and 1 5/16-inch. We had little trouble with 
them while running the longer staple. 

“When we changed to a slightly shorter staple we 
had one awful time. It required the services of two 
men on each shift to remove the laps. We used pu- 
mice stone to slick up the rolls; we finally put the back 
bottom roll in the middle, but that did no good. 

“T read everything I could find about rolls and roll 
settings. I set them every way they could be set, and 
the result was always about the same. We still had 
the laps. 

“One day I was talking with a friend and told him 
I believed the trouble was that the roving was being 
strained between the middle and back rolls, and this 
was partly due to the heavy middle roll, which did not 
allow the stretch to be the same from the back to 
the front roll, and I believed I would try cutting down 
the speed of the middle steel roll. There was a dif- 
ference of six teeth in the middle roll gear and the 
back roll gear, and I cut this down to a difference 
of four teeth. The work showed some improvement. 
I then cut it down to two teeth difference and this im- 
proved it wonderfully. Then I changed them so that 
there was only one tooth difference and I found that 
we had completely gotten rid of our trouble. We were 
able to cut off two men from each shift and make a 
better product, because it is reasonable to suppose 
that there were many places which were weak that did 
not break in the roving. 

“As I said, we were running in the middle a so- 
called light running metallic roll. We are still using 
it with fine results, where the roving is under 8.00- 
hank, but for finer rovings and finer numbers the best 
thing that I have tried is the leather-covered wood 
roll. 


The Wooden Middle Roll. 


“Now that may call for an explanation, because 
once in a while you will find a fellow who hasn’t had 
very good results from this type of roll. I may be 
wrong. I am not setting up my judgment as beyond 
question, but these have been experiences of mine, and 
are told as one man’s opinions, based upon results ob- 
tained. They may not work in another fellow’s miil, 
but they might be worth trying. 


“What I started to say was that I believe that the 


fellow who is having trouble with light running mid- 
dle top rolls is having this trouble because he either 
has a roll too light or one too heavy for his roving. 
It is more apt to be too heavy. 


“We made a quantity of cockled yarn. We thought 
that it was a good thing to make a little; it showed 
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that our rolls were not set too wide. I was using a 
metallic roll in the middle—a good roll for a heavier 
hank roving. We changed to a leather-covered wood 
roll, weighing about half as much as the metallic roll, 
and cut out the cockled yarn and increased the break- 
ing strength slightly. If we had changed to a roll 
of the same weight, my belief is that it would not 
have mattered what the material was, there would 
have been no difference in the amount of cockled 
yarn. To sum it up, if I was now having trouble with 
lapping up, I would try cutting the speed of the mid- 
dle steel roll, and if I was bothered with cockled yarn 
I would put a lighter roll in the middle.” 


Turning Over Twister Rings. 


“Well, Hank,” I asked, “what is your opinion as 
to the advisability of turning worn rings over, partic- 
ularly twister rings? Is it worthwhile?” 

“Well,” he replied, “there is a wide difference of 
opinion concerning the turning of rings, but since you 
have asked me for my idea I will give it for what it is 
worth. 

“Usually, when a ring has become worn, it is hard 
to get a traveler to stay on. The traveler flies off and 
waste is produced. The usual procedure is to take 
the matter up with the traveler manufacturers, and 
they take a ring and try to make it fit by shortening 
the traveler, but this is only a make-shift remedy and 
does not prove satisfactory for the simple reason that 
no two rings are worn alike and therefore a traveler 
that is fit to one may not fit another. 

“My experience has taught me that when rings be- 
come rather badly worn, the wise thing is to purchase 
new rings and save yarn that would go into hard waste 
and travelers that would fly off. The saving on these 
two items will soon pay for the new rings, and the 
running of the twister room will be more pleasant and 
the product turned out of better quality, in increased 
quantity. The former is not to be sneezed at in this 
day of keen competition. 

“Well, I hear the 5:30 bell. It will soon be changing 
time. Run along now and I will study over things a 
little and try to give you some more opinions later. 
Send these down to that fellow Philip in Atlanta and 
he can publish them in CoTTON if he doesn’t think 
his readers will string him up for inflicting this on 
them. Anyway, some fellow might get something out 
of these observations that might help him, and, to say 
the least, they won’t hurt anybody.” 

[Mr. Winget will be glad to continue these short articles 
if we receive indication that they are desired. If you would 


like to have him write some more along this line, drop us a 


line to that effect.—The Editor. ] 


“The Story of Rayon,” 

The second edition of the “Story of Rayon,” published 
by the Viscose Co., is now ready for distribution. The com- 
pany states that this new book gives a general history of 
the development of rayon, the Viscose process by which 
Crown Brand rayon yarn is manufactured, along with other 
processes, and statistical data relative to the United States 
and world consumption of rayon. The book contains illus- 
trative pictures showing the various steps in the manufac- 
ture of rayon by the Viscose process. The Viscose Co. wiil 
be glad to forward copies of this book to those interested 
upon request. 
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ARD ROOM “Topics Discussed 


At 


lexas Convention 


Reports on Greenville Show; Single-Process Picking; Running Loose 
Cotton; Waste Percentages; Cleaning Schedules, Etc., Covered 


ter operating conditions and methods of the 

mills of the state was manifested at the 28th 
semi-annual meeting of the Texas Textile Association, 
which was held at the Hilton Hotel, Waco, Texas, on 
Friday and Saturday, June 7th and 8th. A majority 
of the mills in the state were represented, together 
with students and faculty members of the textile de- 
partment of Texas A. & M. College. Hugh S. Clarke, 
general superintendent, C. R. Mil- 
ler Mfg. Co., president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided and conducted the 
discussions. Two discussion ses- 
sions were held—one on Friday 
evening and another on Saturday 
morning. 

Herbert A. Burow, superintend- 
ent, Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, Bonham, Texas, was elected 
president succeeding Mr. Clarke; 
L. R. Manning, of Waxahachie, was 
made first vice-president, and J. O. 
Wilson, of Gonzales, second vice- 
president. Dan H. Poole, of Sher- 
man, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Following the 
and the address of President 
Clarke, the meeting wa ned in- 
to the regular open forum discus- 
sion of a set of prepared questions. The first feature 
was a report from Dan H. Poole, superintendent, Sher- 
man Manufacturing Co., Sherman, Texas, upon his trip 
to the Southern Textile Exposition in Greenville, S. C., 
last Fall, as the representative of the Association. 


A DESIRE on the part of everyone present to bet- 


preliminaries, 


Poole Reports on Greenville Show. 


“It was my privilege and pleasure to attend the 
textile show held at Greenville, S. C., last October,” 
said Mr. Poole. “J thave attended a number of shows 


; 4 ° 
“n the past, but the one last Fall surpassed all previous 


ones, not only in the attendance, number of exhibits, 
etc., but in the keenest amount of interest, from the 
first hour of the show until its conclusion. In order 
that others who attended the show may have ample 
time and opportunity to tell you just what they saw, 
I shall make my report very brief: 

“In my opinion, and that of others with whom I 
talked, the high speed warping and one-process pick- 
ing were the outstanding exhibits. And such was the 
variety of displays that one had ample opportunity to 





Herbert A. Burow, the New Presi- 


dent of Texas Textile 





indicate his preference. 

“First, we might mention the high speed automat- 
ic spooling and warping. This exhibit attracted un- 
usual attention. There were other exhibits demon- 
strating the high speed principle, such as high speed 
winders, putting the yarn on cones, then the ordinary 
type of warper but with the magazine creel for the 
cones, operating at high speeds; also ball warpers, 
using the same principle. A very interesting exhibit 
was a high speed warper, with 
magazine creel, using the ordinary 
typ eof spool placed stationary in 
the creel, the yarn being unwound 
from over the end. All of these 
machines were operating at speeds 
from 350 to 500 yards per min- 
ute. 

“Several different exhibits of 
one-process picking, automatic con- 
trols, etc., were shown, as well as: 
cards with continuous stripper; im- 
proved drawing; several types of 
constant chain drives for roving 
frames; ball bearing creels; long 


draft spinning; large package 
spinning; roller bearing spindles, 
etc. 


“When it is understood that all 
the large manufacturers of textile 
machinery were exhibiting complete 
lay-outs, with scores of allied products, such as power 
transmission, humidifying equipment, lubricating 
methods, temperature controls, etc., in fact, everything 
of the very latest design connected with any phase of 
the mill, that engineering ingenuity could devise, was 
being shown at the exposition, then only could you 
realize that it offered an opportunity to the visitor to 
secure information and knowledge of a nature that 
will be digested and applied to his own local conditions 
even in the months and years to come.” 

Further comments were made by Herbert A. Bu- 
row, superintendent of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, Bonham; Claude Mast, superintendent, Itas- 
ca Mfg. Co., Itasca; and J. B. Bagley, of Texas A. & M. 
College, all of whom attended the Greenville show. Mr. 
Poole stated that there were thirteen men from Texas 
mills at the exposition and expressed the hope that 
there would be twice that number at the next show. 

The next question taken up was: “One-process 
picking—its advantages as to uniformity of blending, 
strength, evenness, etc., compared with two or three 
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processes.” 

Only one mill in the state—the Sherman Mfg. Co. 
—was equipped with single-process picking at the time 
of the meeting. Mr. Clarke remarked that this sub- 
ject should be of interest to all since the trend is now 
toward consolidation and elimination of useless pro- 
cesses wherever possible. “It is just a matter of time 
until we will all be coming to it,” said Mr. Clarke. Mr. 
Poole, reparting on the Sherman installation, said: 


One-Process Picking at Sherman 
“Last year we installed one-process picking, and 
up to the present time have had surprising results, 
both as to uniformity of blending and evenness. This 
has been accomplished without any reduction in our 
breaking strength, in fact, the average is somewhat 

higher than before this installation was made. 
“Probably the most outstanding feature we have 
yet experienced, is the uniformity of the lap, not only 
yard after yard, but inch by inch. We have made all- 





Dan H. Poole, Reelected Secretary. 


day and all-week checks on the weight of the lap, and 
the record (if it has been kept) will verify the amaz- 
ing results obtained even before we had the machines 
adjusted to where they are now. 

“There has been much written about the necessity 
of doubling in the picker room, and to one who has not 
experienced the results obtained without doubling, it 
would seem impossible. Yet here are a few of the 
conclusions we have from actual experimental tests: 
First, the mixing and blending of the cotton. Second, 
less ends down at drawing, slubbers, frames, spinning, 
and, so far as I know, less end breakage in weaving. 
Third, the action of the beaters on a fluffy sheet of 
cotton making cleaning easy without injury to the 
fiber. 

“Of course, local conditions will, as usual, play an 
important part in the ultimate results. We are for- 
tunate at Sherman in having unusual equipment in 
the opening room, consisting of two separate lines of 
cleaning machinery with bale breaker, tandem feeder, 
vertical openers, lattice cleaner with cage section— 
coming together in the carrier pipe, which is in itself 
a blending and mixing of the different bales of cot- 
ton. It is reasonable to expect that a great amount of 
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attention is required to all the working parts of this 
lay-out to preserve an even, continuous sheet of cot- 
ton flowing into the hoppers. As the correct level with- 
out too great an overflow, requiring hand feeding, is 
conducive to even laps and the ultimate goal—good, 
éven running work.” In answer to a question, Mr. 
Poole said he formerly had three processes of picking 
—breakers, intermediates and finishers—these being 
replaced by the single process. 

“How about the labor saving?” asked Mr. Clarke. 

“I save about $30 to $40 a week,” replied Mr. 
Poole, adding that he cut out three men in the picker 
room. 

The next subject furnished an interesting discus- 
sion. The question was, “State fully your experience 
with running loose cotton, its effect on the card room 
and end breakage and breaking strength.” Herbert A. 
Burow, of Bonham, Texas, made the first report, as 
follows: 


Running ‘“‘Loose’’ Cotton 


“TI think it is hard to say whether or not loose cot- 
ton really saves a man anything. Somebody has to 
be put in the opener room to pick every bit of it to get 
out the strings, buckles, bottles and other junk, and 
his wages run up the cost per pound. Furthermore, 
this junk weighs up with the cotton and is paid for as 
cotton, so that constitutes a further loss. Yarn spun 
from loose sample mixtures does not run as well on 
the spinning due to the strings that get by and are 
carded up with the cotton. The breaking strength goes 
down where loose cotton is run, and the waste loose 
cotton goes up. Also, we have more fires in the picker 
room. That is our experience with loose cotton.” 

Ingram Lee, superintendent of the Dallas Textile 
Mills Department of the C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Love 
Field, Dallas, reported that he had run a test on the 
effect of different percentages of loose cotton on 
breaking strength. “We have always run a good high 
percentage on our loose,” said Mr. Lee, “and we have 
not had any permanently bad effects. Of course we 
have our troubles with it. We have to have it looked 
over, sometimes we have strings, and we have junk; 
but on the whole, it does not trouble us so much un- 
less we get high enough percentages to affect the 
breaking strength. 

“In order to determine the effect of loose cotton 
on the breaking strength of yarn, a test was made 
with, first, a 50 per cent mix of loose and then a 25 
per cent mix. Having found that there was consid- 
erable difference in the breaking strength of yarns 
made with these two mixings, a 33 per cent mix of 
loose was run, and as may be seen from the figures ob- 
tained, this breaking strength falls between the re- 
sults of the 50 per cent mix and the 25 per cent mix. 
The breaking test was made on a hand power strength 
tester, and in each case about 24 bobbins were tested. 

“A mixture containing 25 per cent loose gives an 
average yarn number of 14.99s, an average breaking 
strength of 125.9 pounds, and an average breaking 
factor of 1.886. This break factor is arrived at by 
dividing the grains weight into the pounds break. The 
test with 33 per cent loose made an average yarn num- 
ber of 14.39s, average break of 122.9 pounds and a 
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breaking factor of 1.768. The 50 per cent loose gives 
an average yarn number of 14.55s, an average break 
of 115.7 pounds and a break factor of 1.684. 

“Besides giving the best breaking strength, the 25 


per cent mix shows a more uniform yarn. The vari- 
ation is from 116 to 138 pounds, or 22 pounds dif- 
ference; whereas in the 33 per cent mix this variation 
is from 104 to 136, a difference of 32 pounds, and in 
the 50 per cent mix from 105 to 130, 25 pounds dif- 
ference. The highest break in the 25 per cent mix is 
138 pounds; in the 33 per cent mix, 136 pounds; and 
in the 50 per cent mix, only 130 pounds. A 41 tooth 
twist gear was used in all three cases, giving a twist 
of 17.2 turns per inch or an average twist factor of 
4.50. An average humidity of 57 per cent was main- 
tained throughout the test, the humidity not varying 
over five per cent for the three different tests.” 


“Loose” Cotton Reduces Breakixg Strength. 


Hugh S. Clarke stated that, “we use ten per cent 
loose and have found no bad effects. We have put in 
a better installation of opening equipment and believe 
that accounts for it. This includes a bale breaker, an 
upstroke cleaner, a vertical opener and a Centrif-Air 
machine. With this arrangement we get a better open- 
ing and also more foreign matter is thrown out be- 
fore the cotton gets to the pickers. We do not have 
any trouble with fires when we run loose; but I do find 
that our breaking strength goes down about two 
pounds on 9s when we run loose. I think the whole se- 
cret is in getting the proper opening; and as for the 
money saved, I find it amounts to about one cent a 
pound over Middling. What is the experience of the 
rest of you on end breakage?” 

J. B. Bagley, of the A. & M. College, reported that 
he ran his textile equipment in the school almost en- 
tirely on sample loose. A man goes through and picks 
it. “On good days it runs fine,” he said, “but on bad 
days it runs pretty badly. A mill might be able to 
run on all sample loose, but it would be mighty hard.” 

Different percentages of waste—card waste (not 
including lap waste); drawing, and roving waste— 
which is put into the regular mix were requested in 
the next question. The first report came from O. B. 
Haney, assistant superintendent of the Waco Twine 
Mills, Waco. His card sliver was 4.1 per cent of his 
total opening; drawing sliver, 1.1 per cent; and roving 
waste, .62 per cent, or a total of 5.82 per cent. Her- 
bert A. Burow reported a test covering a period of 
four months which showed his card sliver waste to 
run .22 per cent; drawing, .030 per cent; and roving, 
1.26 per cent—a total of 1.78 per cent. This was com- 
mented upon by several men as being extraordinarily 
low. 

Mr. Lee reported as follows: “A two-week test was 
made to show the percentage of waste run in the reg- 
ular mix. There was quite a bit of difference in the 
various percentages for the two weeks, but an aver- 
age was taken, and percentages were arrived at by di- 
viding the amount of each kind of waste run by the 
cotton opened for the same period of time. The re- 
sults were as follows: Card sliver, .534 per cent; draw- 
ing sliver, .278 per cent; roving waste, including spin- 
ning and scavenger rolls, 1.931 per cent. This gives a 
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total of 2.743 per cent on 120,423 pounds opened.” 

James Clarke, superintendent, Pioneer Cotton 
Mills, Guthrie, Okla., reported that his card sliver ran 
3.0 per cent; drawing sliver, 2.7 per cent; and roving 
waste, 3.8 per cent—a total of 9.5 per cent waste. He 
said, “I can easily account for this high figure by the 
grade of mix that I run. We use a very high per- 
centage of strips and other waste which makes our 
loose put back into the mix very high.” 

Hugh Clarke reported the following for the Miller 
Cotton Mills at Waco: Card sliver, .7 per cent; draw- 
ing sliver, .639 per cent; and roving waste, 1.85 per 
cent—a total of 3.189 per cent. 

Mr. Poole brought out here the point that he did 
not believe it pays to keep a daily report of the waste 
made by each employee. He said this causes them to 
carry off the waste and hide it, and otherwise dispose 
of it, to keep their figures from running too high. “I 
appeal to the individual to hold down his waste,” said 
Mr. Poole, “and I find it works very well.” 





Hugh S. Clarke, Retiring President. 


The number of beats per inch in the picker room 
was the subject of the next question. James Clarke of 
Guthrie reported 18.08 on a two-blade beater and 5.03 
on Buckley beaters in the breaker. He gives 37 beats 
with a Kirschner beater on the finisher, giving a total 
of 60.83 beats per inch. Mr. Clarke runs 50 per cent 
strips. 


Beats Per Inch on Pickers. 


Herbert Burow reported 102 beats per inch on 
three processes of picking. Mr. Haney of Waco re- 
ported 22 beats on the breaker, 60 on the finisher, a 
total of 82 beats per inch. Mr. Lee reported 19 beats 
per inch on the breaker, using a two-blade beater, and 
59 beats per inch on the finisher with a Kirschner 
carding beater, or a total of 78 beats per inch, on Mia- 
dling cotton, 15/16-inch staple. Mr. Poole said, “on 
my single process picking, I average 80 to 90 beats 
per inch.” Hugh Clarke said that at the Waco mill 
he has a Buckley beater on his breaker giving 13 beats 
per inch, and a Kirschner on the finisher giving 55 
beats per inch, a total of 68. Claude Mast of Itasca 

(Continued on page 1067.) 
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Lights avd Floors in ree Dyehouse 


Both are Important 
Influences Upon 


the Quality 


By Louis J. Matos 


WO of the most important items to be given con- 

sideration in the equipment of a dyehouse, are 

illumination and flooring, not omitting water and 
ventilation. 

Every dyehouse should be equipped with large win- 
dows permitting light to invade every part, so as to 
enable the workmen to see everything going on prop- 
erly. In some of the older mills, the dyehouses are to 
be found with a scarcity of windows, and the light 
which passes is very much below the amount necessary 
to permit the !<ettle hands to do proper work. Indeed, 
to view some ‘’indows, one is convinced that they have 
not been clea: ed properly either inside or outside for 
a long time, thus keeping out the flood of light that in- 
sures good work in the aisles and between the kettles. 

To overcome this condition, mills are now waking 
up to the necessity of installing proper electric lights 


provided with suitable shades, and suspended at a suit- - 


able height from the floor. With such lights placed 
so that the illumination will be satisfactorily distrib- 
uted, the possibility of off shades, and other defects 
in either yarns or piece-goods is materially reduced. 
Of course the superintendent of the dyehouse should 
have his office likewise equipped with good lights, not 
only suspended from the ceiling, but with one or two 
mounted on stands at the back of his matching table. 
Such an arrangement will obviate the necessity, fre- 
quently observed, of being required to match up or 
compare his shades in outside daylight. 

In order to have suitable illumination, it is gen- 
erally best to make use of the services of an experi- 
enced light expert, and to be guided by his recommend- 
ations. To hang “bright lights” indiscriminately 
around the dyehouse is not good policy; the best se- 
lection to install is the so-called daylight incandescent 
lamp which sheds light that has but little or no ac- 
tion on the eyesight, besides showing the colors as 
they really are. 

Another item to consider is laying a substantial 
floor. At one time most dyehouses were floored with 
wooden planks, but these, in course of time, became 
rotted through the combined action of hot liquors and 
acids used in the dyeing operations. 

As a rule, wood floors do not last long. Besides the 
causes above named, there is a continued wearing 
away due to the pushing of loaded trucks to and fro. 
Worn out floors retard progress in dyehouses, being a 
prolific source of inconvenience to the workmen who 
are in constant danger of tripping or slipping, inci- 
dents that are liable to cause painful accidents. 

Many good floors are now being laid with concrete, 
which retains iis finished surface for a long time, and 
adds greatly to the comfort of the workmen. Floors 


of other materials are also laid, such as asphalt, which, 
besides retaining its surface, retards the action of 
such of the spent dye liquors as are likely to drip from 
goods being pushed about on trucks. 


In connection with floors, careful attention should 
be given to the plumbing, especially regarding the 
properly laying of drainage pipes, so that the kettles, 
at the proper time when batches of material have been 
dyed, may be safely run off without flooding the floor. 


It is unnecessary to allude to the desirability of 
having the dyehouse supplied with an ample quantity 
of good, soft water. It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to go into the subject of water, but every dyer will 
agree with the writer that clean, soft water, is neces- 





Matching Color Shades By the Day-Light Lamp. 


sary to turn cut good work, and which will prove to 
be a good investment for the mill. 

Clean water implies such as is not contaminated 
with suspended matter, the presence of which impairs 
the cleanliness of whatever textile material is handled. 
Soft water means water that is free from lime, mag- 
nesia or iron, substances that are responsible for more 
dyehouse troubles than any other causes. 

Another item for consideration is the removal of 
dyehouse fog. 

When dyehouses were wholly equipped with open 
kettles, the rise of fog was constant from the time 
steam was turned on in the morning until operations 
ceased at the close of the working day. With the in- 
creased use of closed kettles, those surmounted with a 
housing, the amount of fog has greatly decreased, but 
the fact remains that much fog is observed in those 
plants where the ventilation is insufficient to clear the 
inside atmosphere. Of course, in the warm weather, 
fog is of less consequence than it is in the colder 
months, and it is then that the need for ventilation is 
most apparent. 
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Mergers 7 the Vextile Industry 


By W. R. Basset 


OF SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


their toll from the ultimate consumer is the ex- 

pensive competition forced upon business by 
our anti-trust laws. The consumer has much to gain 
and nothing to lose even from complete monopolies. 
That, I realize, is quite the opposite of what most peo- 
ple believe. They still think of a monopoly as neces- 
sarily evil, basing their conclusions upon the methods 
of those monopolies formed during the 1890s, whose 
avowed object was to reap huge profits, chiefly by 
raising prices sky-high. But the sad histories of those 
same mergers prove that such methods defeat them- 
selves. 

Whenever price lev- 
els rise in an industry, 
competitors are attract- 
ed by what seem to be 
rich pickings. The price 
raising monopoly is then 
faced with the alterna- 
tives of taking part in 
another orgy of cut- 
throat competition or of 
buying out the newcom- 
ers as rapidly as they 
appear upon the scene. 
In these days, when vast 
amounts of capital are seeking investment in anything 
that promises a decent profit, any monopoly that tried 
to force prices up unduly would surely stimulate a 
veritable flood of new competition. 

That is why I say that the consumer has nothing 
to lose from mergers, for the very methods that might 
hurt the consumer would carry their own cure. 

American business men have learned all this. They 
have also learned that the surest way to make large 
total profits is to keep prices as low as possible so that 
they will be able to sell their products to the largest 
possible number of consumers. This they accomplish 
by taking only a narrow margin of profit and by using 
every possible method to keep costs down. Any men 
to whom bankers would entrust the management of a 
merger of monopolistic size would be sure to manage 
the business along these lines, with direct benefit both 
to the consumers and to the stockholders. Further- 
more, with competition eliminated, a large part of the 
selling cost would disappear. The result would be 
lower prices to the consumer and probably higher 
wages to the employes of the monopoly. 

I firmly believe that in time our law makers will 
come to understand these things better and allow 
monopolies to be formed. Unfortunately, that time 


C)» of the greatest of the wastes which take 


lines.— The Editor. 


has not yet arrived. Yet, even now you can form siza- 
ble consolidations of one sort or another which will 
help greatly to eliminate the many ills which beset the 
cotton industry. 





— and their possibilities in the 
textile industry formed the topic of much 
of the out-of-session discussion at the joint con- 
ventions in Atlantic City, and those attending 
the banquet were tremendously interested in 
the address on this subject by W. R. Basset. 
Because of its pertinence and its place in the 
industry’s thought at this time. we “‘cover’”’ the 
subject by presenting the accompanying ab- 
stract of Mr. Basset’s remarks along these 





Which type of consolidation any individual concern 
will find it best to be a part of depends upon its prod- 
uct, its position in the stream of production from raw 
cotton to finished product, its size and strength and 
many other considerations. 

Because of the complexity of the cotton industry 
and the large number of units in it, I believe that it 
would be unwise to attempt to set up any consolida- 
tion in its ultimate form all at once. It would be much 
better to aim at a gradual growth—letting the final 
consolidation evolve through several steps, for the rea- 
son that in the early stages of any merger there are 
many difficulties to be 
ironed out. It is seldom 
easy to get a large num- 
ber of men, each of 
whom has been his own 
boss, to submerge their 
individualities and work 
smoothly together from 
the start for the great- 
est good of all concern- 
ed. I happen to know 
that when only four ra- 
diator foundries were 
put together to form the 
American Radiator 
Company, it was years before the old owners were 
able to adjust themselves. Once this was accomplished 
the merger has taken in many other companies with 
little trouble on that score. 

It is largely this difficulty of management that ac- 
counts for what has been called the “hell period”—the 
early years during which many mergers fail to achieve 
the prophesied economies and sometimes even show 
smaller profits than did the members when operating 
as individuals. This is particularly true of the hori- 
zontal type of merger, for it is usually difficult to get 
so many former competitors to live together happily 
or even peacefully. Frequently a vertical merger 
starts off more smoothly for the simple reason that as 
buyers and sellers, the individuals have been accus- 
tomed to get along with each other. When, in the or- 
dinary course of business, conflicts of interest have 
arisen, they have learned to compromise their dif- 
ferences. However, I have an idea that there may not 
be so much difficulty on this score in your industry, 
for I believe you all realize acutely the seriousness of 
the situation and are willing to go to great lengths to 
effect a cure. 

To meet your immediate problems, therefore, I be- 
lieve steps should be taken to form several well plan- 
ned, economically sound mergers of the so called hori- 
zontal type. A variation of this form, called by some 
the “circular merger” composed of non-competing 
producers of complementary finished products which 
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can be sold as a group by a single sales force, is indi- 
cated as best for certain mills. 

In many instances, even at the start, it may be well 
to combine the horizontal and vertical forms in one 
merger. Thus there might be in one group several 
spinning mills, several weaving mills producing sim- 
ilar or complementary fabrics, dyeing and finishing 
plants and certainly a successful selling company. In 
some instances, such vertical integrations might bet- 
ter come later. The important thing at the moment 
is to form strong horizontal groups to combat the 
more immediate difficulties of your industry. 


Let us enumerate the advantages which will accrue 
to the cotton industry from the formation of these 
preliminary mergers. 


Advantages of Mergers in the Cotton Industry. 


First, it is beyond question that any industry is 
better off when there are a few strong and well man- 
aged concerns in the field than when several hundred, 
many of them small, poorly managed or downright ir- 
responsible, are engaged in a battle royal. Compe- 
tition between big fellows is less likely to be ignorant 
or malicious, and while it is apt to be strong, there is 
a good chance for each, if it is well managed, to get 
sufficient of the business to provide a fair profit. 

Second, strong mergers will put the industry in a 
better position when dealing with powerful buyers. 
The consolidation movement among your customers 
has progressed far and will, I am convinced, go farther 
with great rapidity. Chain stores are powerful fac- 
tors, much too powerful for most individual mills to 
cope with successfully. There are already a few em- 
bryonic chains of department stores. Much larger 
ones are ahead. In fact I have one under considera- 
tion for my firm at the present time. 

It will take rather large and powerful mill groups 
using the most efficient methods and under highly in- 
telligent management to stand a chance to make a 
profit from their dealings with such large, concentrat- 
ed buying power. 

Third, instead of a number of mills each making 
several constructions of product—which is. always 
more or less uneconomical—each mill will be able to 
concentrate on one or a few constructions. That will 
tend to reduce production costs. 

Fourth, if several mills making different but com- 
plementary products are grouped, they will be able 
to concentrate their selling through a single sales or- 
ganization. One instance of this is a group of mills 
making sheets, pillow cases, blankets, draperies—in 
fact, all of the textiles which go into a bed room. This 
concern sells through one sales department to the buy- 
ers who handle bed room fabrics for the retail stores. 
It is an example of the so-called “circular merger.” 
This type has, however, developed to a greater extent 
in other industries than in yours. Gold Dust and 
Postum are instances. I happen to know that the 


Postum Company, selling a large group of non-com- 
peting food products to groceries, has through distri- 
bution economies reduced its percentage sales expense 
39 per cent in the past six years and its general ad- 
ministrative expense more than 25 per cent. 
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“e As long as you produce semi-finished mater- 

ials for some other concerns to process, the 
cards are stacked against you. The nearer you 
can come to tlie almighty ultimate consumer, 
the more intelligently you can merchandise your 
product and the safer and more stable your 
profits are apt to be. .... As producers of 
semi-finished products, you are forced into a 
position secondary to that of the concern which 
takes your product and turns it into a dress, a 
shirt or what-not in a form that the consumer 
can use.”—From address of W. R. Basset. 


Fifth, large, amply financed mergers can afford to 
carry on extensive research into merchandising prob- 
lems. They can keep in touch better with the ulti- 
mate markets on questions of style and can afford ad- 
vertising campaigns usually impossible to the mills as 
individuals, 

In some cases, such horizontal mergers may prove 
to be the ultimate form, although I believe that there 
will be other developments. I believe that most of the 
existing mills in every branch of the cotton industry 
will in the end find themselves units in consclidations 
which will stretch from the cotton buyer at one end to 
the retail store or, at least, the garment manufacturer 
at the other. 

That has already occurred in some instances, as 
you know. Among the garment manufacturers who 
own cotton mills is the Manhattan Shirt Company. A 
group of overall manufacturers is another. An oil- 
cloth manufacturer and some tire makers are also mill 
owners. Marshall Field ¢: Company and, I understand, 
some chains have discovered the advantages of owning 
cotton mills. 

So there really is nothing revolutionary in my 
prophesy, except perhaps that I think it is a trend 
which will develop on a large scale—and perhaps be- 
come universal practice. 


“Manufacturing Not an End in Itself.” 


Bluntly, I believe that the basic cause for much of 
your trouble in the past and present is that you have, 
perhaps through justifiable pride in your calling, come 
to think of cotton manufacturing as somevhing of an 
end in itself. 

Actually, when you think of it, it is really but a 
contributing element in the process of producing a fin- 
ished product which the ultimate consumer can use. 
Most of you are producers of materials which must 
pass through other processes before they are of use to 
the ultimate consumer. There are exceptions, I know, 
but they are in the minority. As prod cers of semi- 
finished products, you are forced into a position sec- 
ondary to that of the concern which takes your prod- 
uct and turns it into a dress, a shirt or what-not in a 
form that the consumer can use. The producer of raw 
or semi-finished product is in a peculiarly difficult po- 
sition. His goods pass through so many other hands 
that they seldc : are identified by the ultimate con- 
sumer as the product of any particular mill. It is the 
common lot of all producers who sell raw or semi-fin- 
ished products to be in sharp competition with a host 
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of similar producers. Consequently, selling is largely 
a matter of price and the profit is apt to be low. 

It must be fully realized that the sole purpose of 
business is to provide the ultimate consumer with 
goods in a form which he can use. The consumer is the 
all-important factor. It is his loyalty to a finished 
product which creates that most valuable asset—good- 
will for the producer of the finished fabric from which 
good-will toward the retailer who sold him the shirt, 
provided it is a good shirt. If the make of the shirt is 
advertised by the manufacturer the consumer may 
have good-will toward him but he has little or no good- 
will. 
the shirt was made, and still less for the producer of 
the original yarn from which the cloth was woven. 
Therefore, on the face of it, it is apparent that so long 
as you produce semi-finished materials for some other 
concerns to process, the cards are stacked against you. 

The nearer you can come to the almighty ultimate 
consumer, the more in- 
telligently you can mer- 
chandise your product 
and the safer and more 
stable your profits are 
apt to be. It is largely 
to achieve this end that 
I strongly urge as the 
final development com- 
pletely _ self - contained, 
integrated consolida- 
tions of the combined 
horizontal, vertical and 
circular types. 

There will, of course, be other advantages to far 
greater degree than will be possible to the preliminary 
mergers I have discussed. 


Basset. 


Economy is an Advantage. 

The greatest of these is economy. In fact, I am 
convinced that unless a merger makes possible econo- 
mies of production, distribution and finance, which are 
not attainable by the merged enterprises as individuals 
there is seldom any sound economic reason for a mer- 
ger. As individual companies, the degree to which you 
can cut costs is somewhat limited. 

In the various stages from the raw cotton in the 
field to the delivery of a finished product to the con- 
sumer, there are 84 business functions which involve 
expense. For instance, each concern up and down the 
line must do accounting work, collect accounts, incur 
buying and selling expense and so on. So long as each 
stage is under separate ownership, all of these opera- 
tions must be performed. 

If all of the concerns in all stages from the raw 
cotton to the consumer were under unified manage- 
ment, it is obvious that many of these functions could 
be eliminated, combined or centralized, thus reducing 
the total expense and either increasing the profit to 
the consolidation, reducing the price to the consumer, 
or both. 

A few years ago I made a survey of the cotton in- 
dustry to determine the extent to which such econo- 
mies could be achieved by a proposed consolidation 
which would cover all functions from the buying of 
raw cotton to the purchase by the consumer. 
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The buyer of a shirt has a certain amount of ’ 





“B ECAUSE of the complexity of the cotton indus- 
try and the large number of units in it, I be- 
lieve that it would be unwise to attempt to set up 
any consolidation in its ultimate form all at once. It 
would be much better to aim at a gradual growth—- 
letting that final consolidation evolve through several 
steps, for the reason that in the early stages of any 
merger there are many difficulties to be ironed out. 
It is seldom easy to get a large number of men, each 
of whom has been his own boss, to submerge their 
individualities and work smoothly together from the 
start for the greatest good of all concerned.” —W. R. 
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I found that 14 per cent of these elements could 
be eliminated completely and 62 per cent of them 
greatly reduced. I leave it to you to decide whether 
such savings, possible only in a soundly conceived ver- 
tical merger, would be worthwhile. 


Production is Another. 


Furthermore, great advantages accrue from the 
ability of each element in a vertical merger to plan its 
production. Each mill knows definitely beforehand 
what and how much it will produce. It can schedule 
production months ahead. 

The next mill in line is equally benefited by being 
sure of an uninterrupted supply of the right quality 
of materials in the right quantities at the right time, 
so that it too can plan its production effectively and 
economically. 

The economies and other advantages from consoli- 
dation are in no wise mere theory. They have been 
proved many times. 
Those who have studied 
them most closely are 
generally agreed that 
the greatest possible 
benefit from a merger 
cannot be realized until 
the integration from one 
end to the other of the 
production and distribu- 
tion stream is absolutely 
complete. That means 
that the consolidation 
movement in industry 
must continue until it has reached its economic limit. 
In your industry the limit at one end is obviously the 
raw cotton buyer. The limit at the other end is the 
retail store. 

There is no reason even today why some of the 
other large stores and most of the chains should not 
follow the lead of Marshall Field & Company and own 
their own mills. Of course, so long as there remain 
large numbers of independent stores too small to use 
the output of even a small mill, many of you will not be 
able to consummate such greatly to be desired vertical 
mergers, but will have to remain content for a while 
with the good that comes from horizontal mergers. 

But the time is not far off, I feel confident, when 
most of the department and clothing stores will be 
members of gréat chains. Certainly they will look 
about for mills to supply their needs. This has al- 
ready been done by grocery chains. The Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company owns many factories. The 
plan has proved sound. When this comes about, we 
shall see mergers larger than any that exist at pres- 
ent. As a member of such a merger, you may find 
yourself one of a family not only of stores, but of 
woolen mills, clothing factories, shoe factories, tan- 
neries and a multitude of others equally diverse. 

Then with direct competition between mills elim- 
inated, with economies of production and distribution 
realized, with close touch with the consumer effected, 
you will find yourselves in a less individualized but a 
far safer and more profitable place in the business 
world. 
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CURRENT IOPICS 





This Matter of Population 


N interesting paper, one containing surprising de- 

ductions and almost startling forecasts, was read 
at the recent joint conventions of the National and 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associations by War- 
ren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foundation 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The Foundation 
‘3 making exhaustive studies of population and some 
of the findings, together with their meaning to indus- 
try, were narrated by Mr. Thompson. He declared 
that unless there is an unexpected change in present 
tendencies and the national policy as to immigration, 
growth of population in this country is going to be 


very slow in future. He 
AN SO NE 


ote 








that the average family has so much more to spend, 
but because it contains fewer persons to be supported 
by its income, that persons as a rule are consuming 
more. The number of young dependents has declined. 
But before long, he says, this will be offset by pro- 
portional increase in dependents because of age. In- 
crease of consumption, he argues, will be dependent 
in future almost wholly on a rising per capita absorp- 
tion of goods. He doesn’t think that export of surplus 
goods is a promising way out, because receding growth 
of population is evident throughout the world. It 
would be much better, he thinks, to concentrate on 
raising per capita consumption in this country. 

What Mr. Thompson may have overlooked is the 
fact that per capita 
consumption in this 





predicts that the gain : : NS 
during the next seven- 
ty years will not be 
more than 50 per cent 
and that with that gain 
population will cease to 
grow at all. 

Findings like those 
may seem to be, when 
only casually noted, 
mere interesting specu- 
lation of no particular 
importance, even if en- ee 
tirely sound. This, how- 
ever, is a dangerously superficial and shortsighted way 
of dismissing the subject. Both production and con- 
sumption depend on people. Population changes af- 
fect values. There is little question that several of 
the big problems now facing the country arise out of 
changed tendencies and shifts of population. These 
lately have been much unlike ones of the past. For 
more than a ccntury rapid growth in population in 
this country as a whole and in most communities could 
be taken for granted. Between 1860 and 1920, as Mr. 
Thompson points out, there was an increase of 400 
per cent in the country as a whole. That increase war- 
ranted rapid expansion of facilities for feeding, cloth- 
ing and housing people in this country. 

Past increases owed in much part to immigration, 
now curbed and before long apt to be less than emigra- 
tion. Growth by reproduction was for long extraordi- 
nary. But the American birth rate has been moving 
downward for several decades. Dr. O. E. Baker of 
the United Sates Department of Agriculture finds that 
it has fallen 20 per cent since 1915. According to his 
calculations, another 20 per cent drop would put the 
birth rate below that necessary for maintaining the 
population by reproduction. It is more likely than 
not to occur—perhaps in less than another fifteen 





years. 
The falling birth rate accounts more than does in- 


creased earnings, according to Mr. Thompson, for the 
recent noteworthy rise of living standards. 


It is not 


WORK 
James Russell Lowell 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


country already has 
been possibly over-stim- 
ulated. Potentially it is 
of course without limi- 
tation. How far people 
may be induced to want 
more things badly 
enough to work hard in 
order to get them is un- 
known. Per capita con- 
sumption in this coun- 
try is many times that 
of the world as a whole, 
several times that of civilized countries in the Old 
World. If word per capita consumption were brought 
up in a century’s time to that in the United States to- 
day there would be, despite the intensifying effect of 
receding population growth on competition in general, 
ample markets for all the surplus goods this country 
can produce meantime. 

It should not be forgotten also that per capita con- 
sumption, especially when stimulated artificially, does 
not rise uniformly as to products. For example, the 
rise in America in recent years has been accompanied 
by actual falling off of per capita consumption of cer- 
tain standard products. Most of those so affected are 
what used to be rated as “necessaries”, demand for 
which, it was thought, invariably mounted with rising 
living standards. Per capita consumption of food, in 
calory terms, is less in the United States now than it 
was twenty years ago. This had much to do with 
bringing on the farm problem. 

There are many puzzling phases of population. 
When it was announced most thinkers accepted Dr. 
Malthus’ law of population—that growth in number 
always tended to outrun the food supply—as incon- 
trovertible. The Malthusian law dominated social and 
to a great extent industrial thought for m»re than a 
century. Now it seems evident that the “la.7” is with- 
out validity; it certainly is alterable. 

And so the record to date argues as to nearly all 
deep findings and long-distance forecasts as to popu- 
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Cotton Dollars 


SAVING $250 TO $1000 ON EVERY 100 BALES 
WOULD THIS HELP YOUR MILL? 


CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA irrigated cottons will 


help your profits if you give them a fair chance. 
Let us study your requirements. 


Write to any of our selling offices or to our 


Carolina Representatives, MATHEWES, CREWS & LUCAS, Inc. 


E. A. SHAW & CO., INC. 





SELLING OFFICES 


Head Office 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
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SHIPPING OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Chas. Provost, Mgr. 








TEMPE, ARIZ. 
S. J. Carter, Mgr. 
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lation. Few of those of the past were sustained by 
events. It is clear, however, that assumptions that 


were so safe up to ten years ago that they still are 
taken for granted, are of doubtful warrant. Many of 
the country’s productive troubles owe to the taking 
for granted that population increase still may be 
counted on as of yore. 


‘A Plank with Splinters In It” 


HE Federal Farm Board set up by Congress to 

handle $500,000,000 of public funds is apparently 
no exception to Henry Ford’s saying, anent such bod- 
ies, that “a board is a plank with splinters on it’. 
There are a good many splinters on the organization 
set up by Congress for solving the farm problem. Yet 
the country should be thankful that the extremely dan- 
gerous ones known in former discussions as the equal- 
ization fee scheme and more recently as the debenture 
plan were torn off before the contraption was com- 
pleted. Since the members of the board are named by 
President Hoover, who no doubt will closely supervise 
the establishment’s operations, it is unlikely that any 
of the remaining splinters will be allowed to do much 
harm. Waste of public funds is about the worst to 
be expected. However, the farm board, with its rather 
loose powers, might inject a good deal of disorder, un- 
der certain conditions, into complex spheres of raw 
materials distribution, such as those of the grains and 
cotton. 

Under all the circumstances, the arrangement final- 
ly agreed on is about the best that could be done by 
the Federal Government for agriculture. Essentially, 
it is a cooperative marketing scheme. One of the 
functions of the board is the promotion of coopera- 
tive marketing organizations for the handling of farm 
products. These organizations now amount to a great 
deal and in general they have been helpful to farmers 
and, to some extent, of industry. They have grown 
naturally and without aid of the rather deadening 
hand of Government. If the farm board does more 
than promote and stimulate, an effect of the relief 
scheme will be to make participating farm coopera- 
tives quasi agencies of the Government. This in the 
end may do the farm cooperative movement more 
harm than good. Many cooperative leaders are not en- 
thusiastic for the relief scheme. 

The key feature of the scheme is the board’s au- 
thority to set up and finance so-called stabilization cor- 
porations for buying up, holding and selling surplus 
products of the farms. While technically independ- 
ent, these corporations will be in much part govern- 
mental. Their operations might have at times a “psy- 
chological” effect on prices but it is quite doubtful if 
they can help farmers much. The recent experience 
with wheat is illustrative of the danger adhering to at- 
tempts to force prices upward by merely withholding 
what has been produced from the market. Control to 


be effective must be exercised at the source, at the 
point of production. 

Whatever it achieves, which is not likely to be 
much, the Federal Farm Board, if it runs true to form, 
will become a fixture of Government, thus adding to 
the array of establishments of similar kind and doubt- 
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ful worth that, like Tennyson’s brook, go on for=ver, 
at always increasing cost to the taxpayers. 


The Science of How Not to Do It 


HE average Federal Government board is com- 

parable to the British courts of chancery as sat- 
irized in the middle of the last century by Charles 
Dickens. They pursued, said the novelist, the art of 
How Not to Do It. 

An example of the same kind of pursuit is afforded 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s railroad 
valuation work, on which the United States Supreme 
Court recently rendered its first decision. 

This work began in 1913. The record shows that 
those who caused it to be undertaken declared that 
finding the value of the railroads of the country would 
cost the Government not more than $2,500,000, and 
the railroads about the same. They estimated that 
the job could be done in three to five years. More than 
$30,000,000 has been spent by the Government, and 
about $100,000,000 by the railroads, on the undertak- 
ing, which, after more than fifteen years of wandering 
around the circle, is not half-finished. In fact, it is 
agreed that the job is not finishable in the way that 
it is being pursued. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now treats it as a continuous and endless en- 
terprise. 

It was hoped that the Supreme Court might clear 
up some of the befuddlement. But its decision in the 
so-called O’Fallon case clarified nothing. The court 
merely said that the valuation must be arrived at ac- 
cording to rules it set up thirty years ago. These it 
construed to mean that in establishing valuation the 
big change in the buying power of the dollar cannot 
be ignored. The court, however, failed to indicate the 
weight which should be given the various factors 
which it reasserted must be taken into consideration. 
Thus there will be grounds for having the court pass 
on every final valuation which may be made. At une 
rate of one decision in fifteen years, litigation alone 
might be spun out through centuries and centuries of 
time. 

What has been done and decided makes it quite 
clear that, for the purposes for which it was under- 
taken, the work is wholly useless, though, if finishable, 
it might be of worth for other purposes. It was begun 
on the assumption that the railroads were over-capi- 
talized. This has been proven untrue as to the rail- 
roads as a whole. It is apparent that any final valua- 
tion in line with the Supreme Court’s rulings would 
be beyond what could be sustained under present con- 
ditions, with the railroads facing a growing competi- 
tion from’ highway conveyances, by rates. Valuation 
won’t furnish any basis for general rate lowering; it 
is more likely to do the contrary. Valfation might 
expedite consolidation of the roads into bigger groups 
and some kind is necessary to the administration of 
the recapture clause of the Esch-Cummins Act. 

But the consolidation and recapture arrangement 
features of the Act, passed nearly ten years ago, seem 
to be going the circumlocution way of the valuation 


work. 
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DEFINITELY LOWERS OPERATING COSTS 


NE of the greatest cost-reducing developments of the century is offered by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops Opening and Cleaning Systems. With all machines, from 
bale breaker to finisher picker, under synchronized and automatic control, high 
production of better quality is assured. At the same time automatic conveyors and 
distributors materially reduce labor costs. Overhead costs are reduced in many 


directions. 
The new Saco-Lowell developments are sweeping the industry. They are being 
watched by all forward-looking mill operators. 


Get the news first in our monthly “Bulletin.” 
If you don’t receive it regularly, send us 
your name and address for our mailing list. 








147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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LANS for an expansion which will double the capacity 
P of the Opelika, Ala., plant of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., have 
been announced. The new unit will have 20,000 spindles and 
500 looms equipped for the production of print cloth, an! 
will give the Opelika plant a total of 50,000 spindles. 

Work has been started on the construction of the plant 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at Rockmart, Ga. Accord- 
ing to specifications, the main building will be 750 x 150 
ft. and it will be three stories high, connected with a ware- 
house 250 x 150 ft. The plant will be equipped with 50,000 
spindles for the production of tire cord and fabric. The mill 
village will consist of 400 houses costing $750,000. 

Plans are now being made for the removal of the entire 
plant of the Darlington Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I., to 

Newton, N. J., and Charlotte, N. C. 

Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala., has placed contract 
for the construction of a conditioning room, which is to cost 
$10,000. Robert & Co., Inc., are the engineers in charge. 

Contract has been let for the new plant which the North 
Carolina Finishing Co., of Yadkin, N. C., proposes to build, 
to Potter & Shackleford, of Greenville, S.C. Work will be- 
gin as soon as the necessary parts can be assembled. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., are the engineers in charge. 

Work on the construction of the Fair Forest Finishing 
Company’s finishing and dyeing plant six miles west of Ar- 
eadia, S. C., will begin at an early date, as contract was 
recently let to the Fiske Carter Construction Co. The con- 
tract is for approximately $175,000. Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., are the engineers in charge. 

The installation of a Cooper Hewitt lighting system in 
the weave room, and the equipping of a card with Platts 
metallic card clothing, mark the recent addition of equip- 
ment in the textile school of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Tests will be made by the students on this clothing as 
part of their regular work in carding. 

The Eastside Mfg. Co., of Shelby, N. C., have placed or- 
ders with Borne Scrymser Co., of New York City, for their 
“Breton Minerol Process” for oil spraying raw cotton. 

Contract for an automatic sprinkler system in the new 
opener room and dust room, storehouse, waste house, etc., 
at The Kendall Co., Addison Division, Edgefield, S. C., has 
been let. These new buildings were designed and are being 
erected under the supervision of Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. 

Plans have been completed for the addition to be made 
to The Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., of Winston-Salem, N. 
C. The addition will be used for storing finished and un- 
finished goods and will be one story, brick construction. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, were the engineers. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection of a school, 
donated by H. W. Hack of the Joanna Cotton Mills, Gold- 
ville, S. C., to be known as Joanna School. The school will 
eost approximately $40,000, and will be of Colonial type, 
brick veneer, and one story in height. It will house an au- 
ditorium with seating capacity of 600. There will be 13 
class rooms. Loockwood Greene Engineers, are the engi- 
neers. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, are having 
plans prepared for the enlargement of the American Textile 
Co. plant at Atco, Ga., which was recently purchased. The 
construction of 80 new cottages and the installing of $1,- 
000,000 worth of machinery is soon to take place. Robert & 
Co., Inc., are the engineers. 

The installation of additional winding equipment was 
made by Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The contract has been let to Wagar & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
for the construction of the proposed new cotton mill and 
warehouse building which is to be erected at Gulfport, Miss., 
for the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. The main mill 
building will be two stories and basement in height; measur- 
ing 415 x 100 ft., while the warehouse will be one story in 
height, measuring 150 x 100 ft. Robert and Co., Inc., Engi- 


neers. 
Work on the construction of the addition to be made to 
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the Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C., is expected 
to start immediately. The contract has been awarded to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, S. C. The con- 
struction is to be of the most modern textile type, and is to 
house 15,000 spindles. The cost of the building is to be near 
$600,000. 

The bleachery of the $2,000,000 establishment of the Rock 
Hill Finishing Company’s plant at Rock Hill, S. C., is ex- 
pected to soon be under construction, as the contract has 
been awarded to the Brown-Harry Construction Co. of Gas- 
tonia, S. C. The plant’s operation will begin early next 
year. Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc., are the engineers. 

The Mandeville Mills, of Carrollton, Georgia are planning a 
complete electrification of all machinery. Contracts will be 
let shortly. Robert and @o., Inc., are the engineers. 

A new weaving shed is to be added to Roxboro plant of 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Roxboro, N. C. The contract for 
375 tons of steel has been let. 

Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., erect two 
story, 75 x 200 ft. weaving mill. 

Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., will install two single 
retort underfed stokers and two Sterling type boilers; con- 
tracts have been let to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and to Babcock & Wilcox. Robert & 

Co., Inc., are the engineers. 


[ ~ Cotton Comment byH. &B, Beer ] 


New Orleans, June 15th, 1929. 
ITH cotton ruling at about value at present, and be- 
sause of the uncertainty as to the future progress of 
the growing crop and its final outturn, there is apparently a 
mixed feeling in the cotton market as to the future cours 
of prices. 

Statistically, American cotton appears to be in a com- 
paratively strong position; the world’s visible supply yes- 
terday amounting to only 2,727,472 bales against 3,366,795 
last year and 4,306,798 year before last, but the apparent 
indifference of the market of late to the recent bullish do- 
mestic consumption returns and the recent government bull- 
ish boll weevil report is attributed to several features in 
the situation—ideas of a large acreage, perhaps of record 
breaking proportions; prospects of a liberal use of fertili- 
zer; and a good season in the ground, especially in the im- 
portant state of Texas, creating the belief that a large, 
perhaps a very large crop may be made this year. 

Private acreage estimates issued so far range, as to the 
probable increase, from about one to six per cent, averag- 
ing about 3 1-2 per cent. Last year the acreage planted to 
cotton was 46,946,000 acres, of which 45,341,000 were picked. 
This year the government’s acreage estimate will be releas- 
ed on July Sth. 

The first private crop estimate issued this year, as of 
the last week in May, pointed to a yield of about 15,400,000 
bales. Therefore, so far there is no assurance of a large 
crop, or say 16,000,000 bales, much less of a very large yield, 
or say 17,000,000 or over, but a very large crop is possible 
if the acreage is of record breaking proportions, if the right 
kind of weather is had during the remainder of the crop 
making season, and if boll weevil are not numerous and de- 
structive. 

But the emergence of boll weevil is reported to be com- 
paratively large this year at many points in the interior, as 
noted by the following press report from Washington, which 
is confirmed by the data recently furnished by the govern- 
ment: “Report on boll weevil emergence in southern states, 
announced by the Department of Agriculture yesterday. 
showed a great:r increase over figures compiled at this peri- 
od in preceding years, all but four stations reporting a 
higher percentage of emergence than they, have in any 
year since 1924. The department called attention, however, 
that summer climatic conditions and extent of employment 
of control measures will materially influence the damage to 
the crop, which may not necessarily be in proportion to the 
early emergence.” 

That 2 moderately large American crop will likely be re- 
quired by the world for next season is indicated by private 
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“Buckley” Opener Cylinder, 41 in. diameter. 


HE Beater performs a most important function in the 
operation of Picking Machinery. 


If it is of poor quality, improperly constructed or balanced, 
it becomes a weak link in your production chain and trouble- 
; some delays and needless replacements inevitably follow. 


Any saving in first cost effected by installing a cheaply 
constructed Beater is paid out many times over in lowered 
quality of work and high maintenance and replacement costs. 


Looking at the purchase of Beaters from this angle, can you 
afford to buy less than the best? 


For many years we have made a specialty of building all 
types of Beaters for Picking Machinery. Our Beaters are built 
up on shafts made from a special wear-resisting iron. After 
being accurately machined, all bearing and pulley surfaces are 
ground to exceedingly close working limits. 


‘ Steel blades and discs are fabricated to specification, and 
only the highest grade materials are used for these parts. 


The assembly is performed by skilled mechanics who have 
been in our employ for many years. 


d H & B Beaters have earned an enviable reputation for 
; quality over a long period of years. 


4 We supply H & B Beaters for all makes of pickers. Send us 
your specifications and we will furnish prices and delivery dates. 


| "H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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New Plant ot Gastonia Brush Co. 





The above photograph shows the new plant of the 

Gastonia Brush Co., at Gastonia, N. C. The company 

which manufactures textile brushes has already occu- 
pied its new quarters. 
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estimates as to the probability of a large world’s consump- 
tion of American cotton this season—about 15,250,000 bales 
exclusive of linters. Last year’s production (girned) of 
lint, in bales of 500 pounds gross weight, was 14,478,000 of 
which Texas contributed 5,106,000. 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN _—. 
9 


In Inches — Year— 1929 1928 1927 Normal 
OS TTT ee ee, Pa 3.37 1.64 3.34 3.66 
Nov. to May inclusive 21.43 13.14 15.96 19.60 17.16 


Generous rains in Texas, when followed by average wea- 
ther conditions during the remainder of the crop making 
period, are usually productive of a good yield per acre in 
that state. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF 
NEW YORK MAY STATISTICS. 


May April May 

Yards— 1929 1929 1928 
Production oece + 041,870,000 283,878,000 349,325,000 
Sales ... ...278,335,000 302,520,000 269,845,000 
Shipments ...3826,121,000 277,098,000 326,244,000 
ERED nace cos ace 9 se eeReU 352,091,000 441,508,000 
Unfilled orders .. . . 382,512,000 430,298,000 305,645,000 


May production rate was 3.8 per cent below April, sales 
were 85 per cent of production, and shipments 
were 95.5 per cent of production. Stocks increased 4.3 per 
cent, and unfilled orders decreased 11 per cent. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales This Season Last Season 


Consumption. Mat, “Mag sc ciccccwviaccvccs 668,229 577,384 
Consumption linters, May ............ 80,145 62,836 
Consumption including linters ........... 748,374 640,220 
Consumption lint, 10 months .......... 5,982,208 5,883,843 
Consumption linters, 10 months .......... 713,455 649,370 
Consumption including linters, 10 months . 6,695,663 6,533,213 
ae) heehee Gee DOGS te keisvcs Lewes cks 1,477,308 1,330,880 
Stocks in public storage May 31st ...... 1,847,688 2,258,763 
Stocks in mills and pub. stg., May 31st . 3,324,996 3,589,643 
Active spindles during May ............. 30,910,282 28,948,144 


From now on the market will likely be governed more 
than ever by weather condition inland and activity of weevil. 
As to future weather conditions, no one can tell at this time 
as to what nature has in store for the future. A dry, hot 
Summer, with an occasional rain to nourish the plant, would 
undoubtedly make conditions favorable for holding the 


weevil in check and for making a large, perhaps a very large 


crop. On the other hand a wet Summer would probably 
make for multiplication and spread of weevil in which 
ease serious damage to the growing crop would be pos. 
sible. 

American Fast Dyes. 

A small booklet entitled “American Fast Dyes—Some 
Facts,’ has just been published by the Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, R. I. They state that the booklet is a re- 
print of articles which have appeared in various trade pub- 
lications from time to time which originated from a number 
of different authoritative sources. 
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June 15th, 1929. 


EW England cotton mill production in the past six 

months has been the largest in volume for some years 
past and there has been a more rapid movement toward re- 
organizing and liquidating properties that have been in an 
uncertain financial condition due to the depressions and 
changes of recent years. As may be seen from any printed 
list of mill share prices the asking or bid values are ridicu- 
lously low, even some of the soundest and best earning 
plants being quoted from 40 to 50 per cent under relative val- 
ues for anything other than textile stocks. In several in- 
stances there are mills whose shares are quoted below par 
although they are paying regular dividends and have re- 
serves approximating their capital. 

This condition is not confined to New England, however, 
as similar instances are found in share lists for southern 
mills that are well managed and financed, and for numbers 
of English mills well known by reputation to many Ameri 
can manufacturers. Had a well organized propaganda been 
at work to depress textile share values in keeping with 
bear operator tactics on the Wall street exchanges, it is 
doubtful if lower prices could have been reached. That the 
situation has been attracting the attention of some very 
shrewd investors is no longer denied. 

It became known in the past few weeks that the plans 
of Jerome A. Newman of New York for the consolidation of 
at least 1,000,000 spindles and complementary looms in Fall 
River and New Bedford fine goods mills were being given 
serious consideration by a number of mill treasurers who 
have hitherto paid little attention to rumors of mergers or 
attempts to bring about mergers. Family connections of 
Mr. Newman own the Howard Arthur, (formerly Seacon- 
nett mills), of Fall River, that were bought very cheap a 
few years ago and have been physically equipped and sound- 
ly financed. The plants are being operated at a profit on 
special fabrics. Newman himself is well acquainted with 
mill properties and converting. 

So far as his plans have become known, he proposes to 
combine fine gray goods mills that have earning power, and 
issue securities to be exchanged between the units taken 
over, on a basis of bonds that will be convertible into stock, 
aud common stock. He has talked over some parts of his 
plans with many treasurers but as yet no definite offer has 
been made. What he has learned of the properties wanted 
is being studied by financial advisers in New York, some of 
whom are associated with the Central-Hanover Trust in 
New York, to whom he refers those who have any reason for 
inquiring into his financial responsibility. 

Mills that are mentioned as possible units to be merged 
include the King Philip, Parker, Pilgrim, Luther, and Da- 
vis of Fall River, and Dartmouth, Nashawena, Butler, Quis- 
set, and some others in New Bedford. It is recognized that 
managements of some of these mills are not averse to con- 
solidations if brought about on a sound basis of stock ex- 
change. Newman expects that many of these managers will 
continue their active interest in the properties, until a con- 
solidation has been perfected that will operate on a com- 
petitive and economical basis. Mills not having earning 
power under present conditions are not sought. The man- 
agement of some of these mills include men who are well 
on in years, but who would not consider retirement that did 
not protect; stockholders fully. It is known that back of 
this proposed plan there is an investment trust controlling 
shares in many textile corporations. Many of these shares 
were bought solely because they were known to be safe and 
very cheap. 

While it may be many weeks or months before the New- 
man plans are worked out there is no longer mffch question 
in important quarters that they have merit in that they dc 
not seek ownership for stock exploitation. If the plans go 


through the merger will be perfected from the gray goods 
standpoint, and other phases of improving the worth of the 
properties from a long time investment point of view will be 
considered later. This merger is but one of many that have 
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Spe. 


“The efficiency of our plant has been 
greatly increased.” “Surpassed all ex- 
pectations in every respect.” “Gives us 
25% more heat.” “Bigger production... 
less fuel.” “Would not part with it at 
any cost.” 


These quotations are taken at random 

from the numerous letters received 

every year from every line of industry. 

\ We have helped them solve their steam 
\ drainage and boiler feeding problems. 


MOREHEAD 
DEPARTMENT C 








What we have do 


we can do for you~ 
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We have helped them increase their 
operating efficiency and lower their 
fuel costs. Let us do the same for you. 


Somewhere, at some time, we have 
worked out successfully the same situ- 
ation you are up against now. If you 
desire, we will be glad to make a survey 
of your particular requirements and 
provide you with our recommendations. 
Write for complete information. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
7 
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Ya Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me complete 
information regarding the 
a Morehead System. 
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been talked of more earnestly in financial circles in recent 
weeks. 

Plans have been completed by the directors of the Flint 
and Wampanoag miils of Fall River, for presenting to the 
stockholders propositions for merging the ownership and 
management on a basis of increasing Flint mill shares from 
11,600 to 13,000, par value $100, the increase to provide for 
the purchase of the Wampanoag on the basis of one share 
of Flint for seven of the Wampanoag. The Wampanoag 
directors refused to accept an offer of the Massachusetts 
Thread company of $9.25 per share. The properties to be 
merged adjoin each other and both boards of directors and 
managers are in favor of the project. 

The Arkwright Mill Corporation of Fall River, a unit of 
the United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc.. (the Loring 
merger), has purchased the Chace mills of Fall River. A 
previous offer was withdrawn owing to difficulty encounter- 
ed in securing certain wanted water rights from the city 
of Fall River. The plant changes proposed include a re- 
duction of spindles from 114,000 to 80,000, and looms from 
2600 to 1,000. Operation will be on a two or three shift 
basis. Combers, Crompton & Knowles looms, and printing 
machines will be installed for the production of fancy cur- 
tain materials. 

Stockholders of the Troy mills of Fall River voted on 
June 10 to sell the property and dissolve the corporation. A 
plan is reported as afoot in Fall River for the merger of 
the Davol and Richard Borden milis, adjoining ‘properties 
and it is also understood that the Loring interests will take 
over the Narragansett, and Weetamoe mills. The liquidating 
committee of the Everett mills of Lawrence, Mass., have 
received an offer for the mill properties, all the machinery 
having been sold some time ago, and transferred South. 

The Firestone Tire interests, owning and operating a 
plant night and day at Fall River, have given notice of an 
intention to add substantially to che plant there during the 
coming year. The American and Algonquin printing com- 
panies at Fall River have turned out the largest product 
this year to date in their history and are still operating 
some departments at nigh to complete deliveries. 

The Amoskeag Company is reported to be employing be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 people at Manchester, N. H., but 
nothing like normal gingham output is reported. Orders 
taken for Fall for staple ginghams and for 19,000 range 
goods are reported to have been substantially better than a 
year ago. The departments engaged on fancy flannels are 
fully employed and are being urged to increase deliveries. 
The Nashua company of Nashua, N. H., earned its regular 
dividends for the first six mouths of the year and has been 
operating some departments overtime. 

At New Bedford, the output of fine fancies for the first 
four months of the year was 35 per cent in excess of a year 
ago. Recently, as orders for plain goods have run out and 
new orders obtainable showed a loss, there has been some 
slowing up, and curtailment is being carried on individual- 
ly. One of the Nashawena mills has been closed until 
business improves. The large proportion of fancy work be- 
ing called for in fine yarns has enabled some mills to book 
considerable business ahead. Normally, there should be a 
substantial increase in orders for gray goods for Spring in 
the next four weeks. 

Sheet and pillow case mills are running to 65 per cent 
total capacity and will continue on that basis until Novem- 
ber unless trade broadens. The Pepperell company has re- 
instated its fine combed yarn sheets and pillow cases with 
Jacquard woven borders. The Wamsutta fine lines contin- 
ue to sell to capacity. 

In Maine, the mills are running to an average of 80 per 
cent capacity, according to latest reports. The York com- 
pany at Saco, Me., is getting into working shape again, ful- 
ly 1,000 looms now being active. In Salmon Falls, N. H., 


across the state line from Saco, a tire fabric company has 
started to produce under the management of Andrew G. 
Pierce, 3rd., the son of the President of the American Woolen 
Co., the event was celebrated at the plant by a party or- 
ganized by the operatives to express appreciation for the re 
storation of activities in the town. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut mills continue to produce 
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full time steadily. There are some instances where fancy 
work has run out and new orders have not yet been book- 
ed, but on the whole the mills are doing better than those 
in Massachusetts. Rhode Island now produces such a wide 
variety of textiles, silk, rayon, worsted and woolen, cotton, 
and some specialties in mohair and ramie, that its cotton 
producing facilities seem minimized. Yet the B. B. & R. 
Kight and Lonsdale properties, the largest units in the state 
have operated more fully in the past five months than at 
any time in three years. 


The finishing plants in New England, especially those 
having printing machinery installed, have produced the 
greatest yardage volume in their history since the first of 
the year. Work has begun to lack up, seasonally, but some 
plants are still operating at night. A great deal of fancy 
work is being handled, notably rayons, silk mixtures, and 
new types of shirtings. 

At the present time there is a general quieting down 
in business. This is entirely seasonal and a normal result 
of the immense yardages turned out in a wide variety of 
textiles in the past half year. Mills are joining in a cur- 
tailment movement embracing the whole Fourth of July 
week and there is a strong desire in many centers to ex- 
tend the curtailment plans to include a restriction of four 
week’s output between June and October. 


Considerable ill-feeling has been stirred up among New 
England manufacturers by a charge made in a Baltimore pa- 
per to the effect that they were encouraging the strikers 
who have been pestering the South for some weeks past. 
The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association officers have 
denounced the statements. It is undoubtedly true that union 
agitators centered at New York have been largely respon- 
sible for the southern disturbances, but anyone at all famil- 
iar with New England manufacturing sentiment can 
appreciate the anger stirred up by an accusation that New 
England mill owners would have anything in common with 
the socialists in textile unionism. 


A Service for Mill Executives 


ILL executives are often too busy to compile for 

themselves into a convenient and readily accessi- 
ble form the manufacturing details of their plants. 
To be able to know by glancing at a personal note book 
the specifications of the various machines with their 
speeds, details of draft, twist, production, etc., cloth 
construction details, rates of pay, etc.—is something 
mill men will find of great value in their daily work. 
Such a note book, properly compiled and filled in, pro- 
vides them ready answers to details which often re- 
quire a consultation with an overseer. If a man is 
talking with some mill friend, such a note book en- 
ables him to compare his speeds or draft or pay, etc., 
with what the other fellow is doing, in a very con- 
venient way. 


Mill executives, therefore, will be interested to 
know of a service recently instituted by George C. 
Welch of lancaster, S. C., which provides for the fol- 
lowing service: A man trained in such statistical work 
comes to the mill, compiles the information relative to 
manufacturing details, puts this first into a convenient 
form and then further condenses it into a pocket note 
book. Mr. Welch does the work personally. He has 
had wide experience in cotton manufacturing, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the various departments of the 
mill and its allied work. Executives interested in this 
service should address their communications to Mr. 
Welch direct. 
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Figure your 
lubrication costs 
in terms of H. P. saved 
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It is not the cost of the lubri- 
cants that counts. The actual 
price of oil and grease consumed 
annually by any one mill is rela- 
tively insignificant. What does 
count heavily is the saving which 
can be effected through a proper 
understanding of lubricants and 
their use. 


Texaco lubricating engineers, 
for instance, are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every type of knotty 
lubrication problem. They are 
specialists in an age of specialists 
and they have a complete line of 
Texaco Lubricants from which 
to select. Because they measure 
lubricating costs in terms of H.P., 


they have been able to effect un- 
believable reductions in power 
consumption in many textile 
mills which had been operating 
for years on what was considered 
a satisfactory basis. 


Texaco lubricating engineers 
are retained by The Texas Com- 
pany to cooperate with you in 
every way. No matter what your 
range of operation—no matter 
where your mill is located, it will 
pay you many times over to avail 
yourself of this free specialized 
service. 


And remember, there is a 
Texaco lubricant for every pur- 
pose! 





TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THERE IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





P. A. Smith and Mrs. Smith were 
killed while returning by automobile 
to their home in South Carolina from 
a visit to Atlanta on Wednesday, June 
5. The Smith machine was overturned 
by a car driven by Mrs. Bona Allen, 
Sr., the accident occuring near Law- 
renceville, Ga. Mrs. Smith was kill- 
ed instantly, while Mr. Smith died 
the following morning in a Winder 
hospital. Mr, Smith had been gener- 
al superintendent of the Loray Mills 
of the Manville Jeackes Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. c. 





W. P. Dutemple Webb Durham 


Wm. P. Dutemple, formerly south- 
ern agent for the Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Company, is now assist- 
ant treasurer in charge of sales, of 
that organization, and will spend the 
greater part of his time in New Eng- 
land. He has been succeeded in the 
South by Webb Durham, formerly 
superintendent of the Long Island 
Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


S. J. Colvard, formerly night over- 
seer of spinning and spooling at Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
now overseer of spinning at Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co., of Gastonia, N. C. 

Edwin H, Pierce, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Niles Tool Works Company, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. Mr. Pierce was for many 
years with the United States Steel 
Corporation as superintendent of 
their New Haven works and as su- 
perintendent of the South Works of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Ernest C. Morse has been appoint- 
ed executive in charge of advertis- 
ing, educational activities and fabric 
promotion with the American Bem- 
berg Corporation. For the past two 


years Mr. Morse has been in charge 
of the New Uses Section of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


J. R. Manly has been promoted 


from overseer of carding to general 
superintendent of the Anderson Cot- 
ton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


F, J. Clark, formerly superinten- 
dent, has been made vice president 
of the Anderson Cotton Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., succeeding George E. Spof- 
ford. 

J. E. Gunter has been promoted 
from second hand to general over- 
seer of carding at the Anderson 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


P. F. Parkman, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Toxaway mill, An- 
derson, S. C., has accepted a similar 
position at the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, S, C. 


G. W. Coster has been promoted 
from night overseer of carding and 
spinning to night superintendent at 
the Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 
ms Uo 

M. M. Wikle has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Anderson 
Cotton Mills to accept a position in 
Augusta, Maine. 

J. M. Freeman, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Ivey Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C., has accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Saratoga-Victory 
Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 

E. A. Shefield has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent at the Wal- 
ton Hosiery Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
He was formerly superintendent at 
the Bismark Hosiery Mills, Carthage, 
mM, G 

George C, Cauble was recently 
made agent of the Volunteer Knit- 
ting Mills, Athens, Ala. 

H. M. Kirby, of Athens, Ga., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Harris Cotton Mills, Eatonton, 
Ga. 

C. R. Barton, of the class ’29, in the 
Textile Department, at Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson College, S. C., was 
awarded the medal given by the Nat- 
ional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

J, W. Horner has become Atlanta 
agent for Platt Freres, manufactur- 
ers of Platt’s metallic card clothing. 
He will represent the company in the 
territory of Georgia and adjacent 
sections. 

H. C. Arnall, prominent mill mag- 
nate of Newnan, Ga., died at his 
home Sunday, May 12. Mr. Arnall 
had been failing in health for the 
past few years, but had remained 
very active in business. 

William D. Purse is now repre- 
senting the Forrest Mercerizing Uo. 
of Gloucester, N. J. Mr. Purse is well 
known to the knitting industry 


throughout the South, having been 
selling to this trade for a number c: 
years. 

Eric Cordin, who has spent his er. 
tire career in the knitting industry. 
and is weil known in the South, 
West and New England States, has 
become affiliated with the Fidelity 
Machine Company. In his new ¢a- 
pacity he will be responsible for the 
sales in the South and in the New 
England States. 

H, B. Nutting, who has been in the 
belting business in the South for the 
past fifteen years, has opened a di- 
rect branch in Gastonia, of the 
Charles A. Schieren Company, mann- 
facturers of Duxbak leather belting. 

Dr. Vasser Woolley, Sr., who for 
the past few years has been a prv- 
minent textile chemist, and helped 
organize the Seydel-Woolley com- 
jany, chemists, died May 22nd at his 
home in Atlanta. He was treasurer 
of the Seydel-Woolley Co. at the 
time of his death. 





Walter Toy H. B. Nutting 


Walter L. Toy has been appointed 
vice-president of Scott & Williams, 
Incorporated, 366 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Toy, who has many 
friends in the industry, has been as- 
sociated with this concern for 20 
years. At the beginning of this time, 
he was located at the firm’s factory 
in Laconia, N, H., studying the fun- 
damentals of the hosiery machine 
business. With this background he 
went to the Boston office for a year, 
and since then has been at the New 
York office in charge of sales. His 
many friends both in and out of the 
industry, will be pleased and grati- 
fied to learn of this deserved promo- 
tion. 

E. Trammell Combs has _ been 
transferred from superjntendent of 
the Columbia Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., to the superintendency of 
the Shelbyville Mills, Incorporated, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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A new and modern plant to 


meet the increasing demand 


To meet the increasing demand for Gastonia 
Textile Brushes, we have equipped our new 
and modern plant with the latest type ma- 
chinery. 


This expansion is in line with the policy of 
this company, the officers of which are en- 
gaged in but one line of endeavor, and that is 
to supply the textile industry exclusively, with 
the best quality of brushes for all purposes 
that money and skill can produce. 


If you are not already using Gastonia 
Brushes, write for our new catalog and sam- 
ples. 


Gastonia Brushes are higher in quality, yet 
they are no higher in price. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N.C. 
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U § FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


dBi Tom Gitey(Comey ambi Men 
Who Know 


What's What 





On the basis of doliar-for-dollar value U 8 Fibre 
Head Spools have made good. They put an end to 
frequent repiacement expense and loss from split, 
slivered, an’ broken spools. 

Heads of the best grade of vulcanized fibre are 
die-cut and anchored to the barrels with dogwood 
bushings. 

All the words we might write can’t show you 
the merits of U S Fibre Head Spools half as con- 
vincingly as a trial lot operating in your own mill. 


Write, wire, or phone vour ‘order. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


’ Branch Offices: 
GREENVILLE, S.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ONFOUND if I can 
C stand it any longer! 
I’m just about to cuss, or 
explode, or something! 

“What ails you, Old 
Timer?” I can hear you 
say. “Come on and ex- 
plode, if you want to, and 
let’s have what’s on your 
mind.” 

It’s not on my mind; 
that is, I don’t think it is. 
I am just simply disgusted, 
surprised and astonished at 
the attitude which some 
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HY ipky, sounds like someone stepped on ““Old- 
Timer’s” toes and he’s using this’ page to 
get back at him. We first thought the old 
gentleman was getting “‘childish” and peeved, 
but in reading on we found that, as usual, he 
has in this article a moral with a dynamite kick 
in it, and we know the reader will recognize it. 
Don’t forget ““Old-Timer’”’ is not writing these 
for pastime. He’s a busy man and spends his 
“spare” time (if any) going fishin’ and things 
like that. They are written for YOU, and the 
time is wasted if you do not apply his writings 
to yourself and your job.— The Editor. 


In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 





Who Said a Man Is OLD at 40? 


The history of every 
modern achievement and 
the history of every an- 


cient achievement bears 
out my _ statement that 
these achievements have 


been accomplished by men, 
in an overwhelming major- 
ity of instances, over forty, 
and one of the most out- 
standing recent demonstra- 
tions of this statement is 
the formation of President 
Hoover’s cabinet. 

Since Hoover was elect- 








supposedly intelligent people have taken toward this 
very important and most vital problem. 

When the newspapers and magazines took it up, 
and even editors spread themselves, I tried my best 
to pay no attention to their ravings, thinking they 
would soon yell themselves hoarse and shut up— 

“Well,” you reply, “for the love of Mike stop talk- 
ing long enough to tell us what you are talking about 
—cows, horses, looms, cards or what?” 

Certainly I will, but every time I start to even say 
it I get so confounded mad!!!— 

Anyway, what I am talking abovt is, all this fuss 
that the magazines and papers are stirring up about a 
man being old at forty or forty-five. 

“Sure,” you come back, “you would get all fussed 
up abcut this, Old-Timer, because you are about twice 
forty yourself, and they have been stepping on your 
toes.” 

Me! Just leave me out of it, young fellow, and 
let’s get right down to brass tacks. 

We will simply consider cold facts and see if the 
running of this old world of ours; the running of all 
its wonderful industries, factories, inventions, discov- 
eries, making of laws, making of fortunes, dispensing 
knowledge, operating our government and every 
known line of progress—who, may. I ask, is respon- 
sible for allthis? Is it men under forty years old or 
over? 





ed president of the United States, I have heard not 
one man, be he Democrat or Republican, question the 
fact that President Hoover is one of the most practi- 
cal men ever elected to that high office. Surely then, 
such a great man would be great enough to use good 
judgment in selecting men under forty if it was a fact 
that, as many of these writers referred to in the fore- 
going, claim, a man over forty is ready to be chloro- 
formed or pensioned or drowned, because he had 
passed his useful age. 

Let’s see what he actually did do. First, he abso- 
lutely disregarded sectional lines. He did not care 
whether a particular section of the country had rep- 
resentation from a political standpoint or not, and he 
likewise showed his disgust for any consideration for 
the argument which would fix the age limit for public 
or private employment. 

Then, does it not look like he was using his prac- 
tical knowledge in selecting men who were capable of 
doing the work, regardless of every other considera- 
tion? 

Here’s what happened: He selected Mr. Adams, 
Secretary of the Navy, at the age of 62; Mr. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, at the age of 62; Mr. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, at the age of 54; Mr. Brown, 
Post. Master General, at the age of 60; Mr. Stimson, 
Secretary of State; at the age 62. And then hear 
these fellows yell about a man being old at forty. 
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ust how they get that way—darned if I can figure 
hem out. 

I was very much impressed with a cartoon I saw in 
some paper which pictured the stern business man, 
who himself looked to be about sixty, as pictured by 
Jno. Cassel, the artist, and beside this wonderful (?) 
business man was a sign reading as follows: 

“Under no conditions will this firm hire anyone 
over 45 years of age.” 

Next was a picture of President Hoover, with a 
sign next to him: 

“The average age of the Hoover cabinet is 60.” 

The first thought which came to me when I saw the 
cartoon was, that the stern business man himself 
should be discharged, because he was far beyond 45. 
The next was, that he was just a plain damphool. At 
any rate, it was a good cartoon. 

Now for some more facts: 

The Literary Digest of April 13, 1929, carried a 
long article with this heading: “Ringing the School 
Bell for the Grown-ups,” and following, is the quota- 
tion: 

“For learning, the most favorable years in one’s 
life are those between 18 and 45. The idea that you 
must learn before you are 18 is an exploded delusion.” 

Sure it is, and Old-Timer not only knows that to 
be a fact, from personal experience, but he can cite 
numerous cases of where he has taken overseers and 
_. second hands who could hardly work long division, 
and has taught them to not only understand common 
fractions, decimal fractions, percentage, square root, 
etc., but has seen. them develop into men who could 
handle all the calculations necessary to successfully 
run a cotton mill. 

Old Timer’s readers are of course familiar with 
his friend Jim. Well, I am herewith divulging for the 
first time in over eight years, that the character “Jim” 
is not fiction, but an actual living, human being, and 
I take great pleasure in saying that I could cite you 
several more men whom I have had the pleasure of 
working with and who have passed through practical- 
ly the same experience as did “Jim.” 

In all my life, nothing has given me more pleasure 
than to take a man who had never had the opportunity 
of school or college, and by patiently and persistently 
teaching him, see that man develop to where you would 
think he had textile school training. 

“Hot air!” did you say? Well, here’s more facts: 

I have in mind at this moment several superintend- 
ents who are living in South Carolina and Georgia, 
whe I know will be glad to vouch for the accuracy of 
my statement, and there are three overseers now 
teaching night school, who a :short time ago were sec- 
ond hands and could not figure the draft on a machine 
or the percentage of waste on a report to save their 
lives. 

I remember distinctly when I had only been work- 
ing with one of these men a few weeks. I walked up 
one day while he was reeling off a sizing and I asked 
him how many inches or yards it was around his reel 
and he could not tell me. Now, he is teaching cotton 
mill calculations. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 

Well, Old Timer just simply can prove that you 
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are wrong. He has proven many times that you can 
teach an old dog new tricks. 

With facts like these it simply gives me a pain to 
hear all this fuss about a man being old at forty. 

No, brother. Education, either practical or theo- 
retical, is a life-long process. Old Timer has, time 
and time again, tried to point out to the young textile 
graduate that the diploma is not the end of his educa- 
tion, but the beginning. 

Another illustration taken from real life (meaning 
that the man is still living, and that this statement is 
a real fact, which can be verified to any “doubting 
Thomas”) : 

Old Timer once worked with a man, or, worked 
for him, and as that man would teach him many of 
the practical problems of the mill, Old Timer in turn 
would teach him mill calculations. 

This man was an overseer at the time; later, he 
was promoted to the superintendency. 

About the time of my friend’s promotion there 
was a young engineer building a mill in the South, as 
an employee of a well known firm of architects of New 
England. The young engineer saw the possibilities of 
the South and decided to go in business for himself. 
He put out his shingle, and soon had the contract to 
put up a mill. (His engineering firm is now one of 
the best known in the country—and he is a million- 
aire). 

My friend, the overseer who could not figure deci- 
mal fractions a few years before, was then asked by 
this engineer to lay out the machinery and figure the 
productions, etc., for the machinery in this mill. These 
are absolute facts, not fiction. 

Once more I say, tell me, “you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks.” Blah! Go chase yourself. 

Listen, all you smart Alecs who have been berating 
about a man being old at forty. 

“Youth is not a time of life, but a siate of mind.” 

Colonel Lindbergh (God bless him!) recently made 
this remark: 

“A pilot, properly trained, is just as good when he 
iz old as when he is young.” 

And, Old Timer says he is better, because he has 
the experience, which is the most valuable thing any 
human being can have. Experience cannot be express- 
ed in dollars and cents. No man living has ever been 
as valuable from an experience standpoint, at 35 years 
old, as he was at 45 years old. 

Wallace Meyer, a noted writer, heads an article 
with this: 

“What, indeed, is an old man?” and quotes as fol- 
lows: 

“Trader Horn has just said goodbye over the radio. 
A year or two ago he peddled griddles to housewives 
in South Africa, whereas, he had been a trader in rub- 
ber and ivory when that took men daily into hardship 
and danger. 

“A woman who saw the great story of his life 
caused him to write a book, which bought him from 
flop house to affluence; to the spotlight; to New 
York; into millions of American homes. His total of 
years is 73.” 

I have often been amused at men who say they 
must make their fortunes before they are 50. 
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I think it is written that E. H. Harriman did not 
start his real work until he reached 40. 

And of course, you know that Henry Ford did not 
get his start until after he was 40. 

Lloyd George of England did his great work after 
he was 50. 

Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, is 87. 

Marshal Foch was 67 at the time of the Armistice. 

John Philip Sousa is 74. 

Thomas Edison is 81, and still going strong. 

H. S. Firestone is 65, and now developing the most 
extensive rubber plantations in the world. 

William Howard Taft is 71. 

Say, brother, do you remember the Old Timer ar- 
ticle in COTTON a few years ago about “Never Too 
Old?” 

Well, if you keep your copies of COTTON as you 
should, you who are overseers and superintendents, go 
back and read that article. It was written long be- 
fore the papers were full of this—‘‘A Man Is Old at 
40 Stuff.” 

Old Timer referred to L. S. Starrett in that arti- 
cle. Most all men who have bought tools know that 
“Starrett” appearing on a wrench stands for quality. 
Well, L. S. Starrett was broke at 50 years of age and 
handicapped by being deaf, yet, he later built up that 
wonderful business by his own hard work, and became 
a wealthy man. 

Now have you had enough facts, or are you still a 
hard-headed old mule? 

Oh yes, I know what some of the advocates of “A 
man is old at 40” are going to say: 

“We are not talking about educated men; we are 
referring to weavers, fly frame hands and all kinds of 
operatives in all kinds of business or industries.” 

All right, old man, here goes. Let’s see if Old 
Timer can’t knock that argument into a cocked hat 
also. But, before I start, I want you to keep this one 
thought in your mind: 

“This is not a day of brawn and muscle, but a day 
of brains.” 

I believe it is generally conceded that even Gene 
Tunney did not become the world’s heavy-weight 
champion because he was stronger than other men or 
could hit harder than other men, Lut because he used 
his brains. 

I can well remember how I used to try to show off 
by picking up one end of a warper beam and walking 
into the slasher creels with it when it took two men 
on the other end. 

We don’t need a smart alec like that today, be- 
cause we have chain hoists, air hoists and electric 
hoists with which a 75-pound boy can pick up a beam 
and slide it into the slasher creel. 

I know a weaver who ran six hand-threading looms 
in 1900, and he is running 44 automatic looms in the 
same mill today. He is now 29 years older, and cer- 
tainly not the physical man he was 29 years ago, but 
he is producing over 700 per cent more cloth today 
than he was 29 years ago. Has muscle done that? No, 
but a cooperation of the brains of loom builders, su- 
perintendents, overseers and this weaver’s brains has 
made it possible for that man 29 years older to pro- 
duce over 700 per cent more cloth with less physical 
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energy than he used before. 

The man of 45, 50 or 60 hasn’t the snap and vigo: 
of a youth, I’ll admit, but he has something which is 
far more valuable in this modern age: 

“He has the knowledge born of experience.” He 
uses his brains. 

You fellows who were raised on a farm—when you 
got a bale of cotton picked out—you loaded the wagon 
the night before—mother killed a chicken and fixed a 
lunch next morning and you and Dad were off at the 
break of day to have the bale ginned. 

At the gin you picked up the loose cotton by hand 
and put it into a basket, which was lifted up on the 
platform, and a man then carried it to the gin—an all- 
day job. 

What happens now. You truck sails out at 25 to 
30 miles per hour, on a hard-surfaced road; is at the 
gin in a few minutes; an air draft picks up the loose 
cotton and—Zip!—you drive around to the other side 
and get your bale of cotton. You don’t have to be a 
giant to do that. 

Gosh! I’m sleepy, and must sign off, but let me 
take one more whack at you by leaving this thought 
with you, which I hope you will not only remember, 
but that you will profit by. 

It matters not what your age is, start in to use 
your brains, instead of trying to put up an argument 
that a man is old at forty. 

“Youth may possess greater physical strength than 
age, but physical strength is becoming less and less 
important in all industry.” It doesn’t take muscle to 
make a successful man today, but what you need is 
brains—ideas—therefore: 

Get the knowledge born of Experience, and you 
will succeed, at any age. 


The Delusion of “Low Cost.” 
(Continued from Page 1002.) 


have in recent years developed a new-found capacity 
for cooperation among themselves to effect high pur- 
pose in public welfare. It is an advance toward the 
highest conception of self-government. Self-govern- 
ment does not and should not imply the use of politi- 
cal agencies alone. Progress is born of cooperation in 
the community—not from governmental restraints. 
The Government should assist and encourage these 
movements of collective self-help by itself cooperating 
with them. Business has, by cooperation, made great 
progress in the advancement of service, in stability, in 
regularity of employment, and in the correction of its 
own abuses.” 

“The most decisive and effective step that you have 
ever taken in this direction was in helping to create 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. We were already indebt- 
ed to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants for 
helpful and illuminating statistics, and very nobly 
have they responded to this enlarged movement in the 
direction of practical cooperation. It is quite remark- 
able that the institute could have developed in so short 
a time the efficient and influential organization that 
now stands as a credit to the entire industry, and is 
looked upon most favorably throughout the world. The 
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value and extent of their service reaches far beyond 
any superficial indication. 

Those who are in touch with its counsels, recognize 
that it is being guided by a master mind. If we had 
chosen men of average ability, the enormity of the 
task would have been overwhelming to them and in 
all probability they would have made but little, if any, 
real progress. Many times during the brief period of 
two years since they began to function, the situation 
has seemed almost hopeless, for no other reason than 
a lack of cooperation on the part of its members, which 
is the one vital thing. Some of us seem unwilling to 
follow even the wisest leadership that we can produce. 
One of our most prominent and useful members re- 
cently said to me, “No man at the head of an organiza- 
tion like the Cotton-Textile Institute could possibly 
move in the direction of every man’s desire.” Mem- 
bers should exercise their right to express their opin- 
ion and, if necessary, to fight for their position; but 
once the course of an organization is determined, indi- 
viduals should fall into line and pull for its success. 
We should follow and support our leaders. Even if we 
had no major problems, the institute service would be 
of great value to the industry; but with such a situa- 
tion as now confronts us, it is manifestly indispensa- 
ble. 

When you consider that the cost is a mere frac- 
tion of its value, either from an advertising or man- 


- agerial viewpoint, it would seem that every cotton- 


textile manufacturer would avail of his privilege to 
join; but when you add to this a realization of the 
agency that it affords for practical, helpful, group 
cooperation, one cannot afford not to be a member and 
take an active part. I do not know how to express 
more clearly the thought that is in my mind than to 
quote from the address of President Hines at your last 
convention: 

“My conviction is that the industry needs to de- 
velop with increasing emphasis its recognition of the 
necessity for exchange of information, for common 
study of conditions of general significance and effect, 
and for each unit determining its policies in the light 
of what is needed to promote sound business princi- 
ples and methods. The industry should not permit it- 
self to be misled by the idea that it can disregard and 
discourage all such efforts at legitimate cooperation 
and find a panacea in the survival of the fittest. * * * 

“There is a better way to get rid of the unfit in 
industry than through bankruptcy. In fact, the only 
permanent way of getting rid of them is by such an 
improvement in understanding of business methods 
that the ‘unfit’ become fitted to carry on their business 
in a way which will neither bring disaster to them- 
selves nor seriously impair the legitimate interests of 
the stronger units as well. 

“It is not those industries where bankruptcies pre- 
vail and the weak are being forced to the wall that are 
making a sound contribution to American industrial 
life and general welfare at the present time. It is 
rather industries where there is a prevailing appre- 
ciation of sound business principles, and where each 
unit realizes that it is not doing business in a water- 
tight compartment, unaffected by the condition of its 
fellows, but that the reverse is true. It is those in- 
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dustries where each unit realizes that it cannot wisely 
plan its own policies without a very keen appreciation 
of conditions which prevail generally in the industry 
and taking those conditions definitely into account. It 
is those industries where each unit appreciates that a 
policy dictated solely by what appears to be immedi- 
ate self-interest and without regard to its effect upon 
the condition of others is apt in the long run to be in- 
directly disastrous to itself as well as to others by con- 
tributing to keeping the industry as a whole in a con- 
dition where the legitimate rewards of even superior 
efficiency and effort cannot be secured by anyone. * * * 

“As I try to analyze the situation as to how we can 
develop with increasing success the cooperative efforts 
to which the institute is committed, it seems to me 
that the very fundamental which we must continue to 
develop is the idea of confidence among the units of 
the industry. What we can do to promote confidence 
is the most vital thing we can do to promote the suc- 
cess of cooperative effort, in securing more intimate 
knowledge by each unit of the situation in the indus- 
try as a whole, and a willingness on the part of each 
unit in the industry to decide upon its own action in 
the light of that situation and those problems. 

“Therefore, I regard the group organization in the 
institute as the very keystone of its work, for it is in 
those groups, if anywhere, that confidence can be built 
up.” 

I am aware that it is difficult to appraise the re- 
sult of our experience thus far. With all eyes focused 
upon the new order of things, and with perhaps an 
impatient expectancy of immediate returns, it is no 
wonder that we find it hard to view our particular sit- 
uation with proper perspective; and yet it would be a 
fatal error to lose our heads and spend our time blam- 
ing each other or calling each other bad names for not 
having outrun the onslaught of these complications. 
There is comfort in the thought that the problems con- 
fronting us are no whit harder than those which were 
met and overcome by our predecessors, and I believe 
that the same degree of courage and determination, 
the same confident faith in the great purpose that we 
are called upon to serve, will win for us as it did for 
them—for “God hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power and of love and of a sound mind.” 

ain’t the guns or armament, 

ior army as a whole— 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Atwood Establishes a New Branch. 

The Atwood Machine Company, Stonington, Connecticut, 
announce the opening of a new service branch. The object 
of this new branch, which will be located at 936 Miner’s 
Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is to give the textile 
mills the most immediate service possible. This branch will 
be under the management of John R. Breen, who for many 
years has been an erecting engineer and field advisor of 
considerable reputation in his line of work. 


Precision Gear & Machine Co. Now Occupy New Plant. 

Precision Gear & Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C., manufac- 
turers of Stewart compound for roving frames, are now lo- 
cated in their new and larger plant at 625 Bast Franklin 
St., Gastonia. They state that they have installed addition- 
al new machinery and are now in position to make ship- 
ments promptly. 
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COTTON YOU USE versus COTTON YOU BUY 
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Leaning on the Lever 


The old Lifting principle as applied by Modern Management 


The most interesting fact about Modern 
Management is that its logic is as old and 
as so as the hills. 


With Archimedes, 200Q years ago, it says, 
today, “Give me a place to stand, and the 
right Jevers, and I will move the world.” 


With vision, based on dependable facts and 
figures, Modern Management makes for it- 
self the “place to stand.” And it Jeans on its 
levers. With sound Organization, Research, 


Budget Control, System, Order, it lifts with 
ease and precision its ever-increasing load 
of greater and greater accomplishment. 


To assist Management in the right selection 
of these most effective tools of business is 
the service of Modern Accountancy. It 
contributes the resources of specialized 
knowledge and experience to developing 
the lifting, saving, economic practice of 
““Jeaning on the lever.”’ 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 
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This cotton 








has only 30.32% of useful fibre in it, and the same mill processes waste 29.26% of it. 
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has 41.41% of useful fibre in it, and the total mill waste is only 21.53%. 
This cotton 


Both cottons are from the same field, but A has been precleaned and properly 


ginned—by the MURRAY-HANCOCK process. 


The MURRAY Company 
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Asks About Tubing—and When is a Yard 
a Yard? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We shall be very glad to see some discussion in 
your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department on the 
following questions: 

1. What are the proper harness cam settings to 
weave 16-ounce tubing on Draper looms with the 
Dwight spring top harness motion? 

2. How can this tubing be brushed and calendered 
to avoid wrinkling? 


3. How can we avoid “crawls” or “creeps” in 30- 
inch 7-ounce osnaburg after it is baled? We recently 
saw a bale of this goods opened about three weeks af- 
ter it was baled and the folds measured only about 
354% inches and we are quite sure that they were full 
36-inch folds when baled. This cloth is not subjected 
to any undue tension in the cloth room, but possibly 
carries about 9 per cent moisture content, which we 
believe is above the ordinary. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4585. 





Size Formulas for Duck. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4578” asked 
for information with reference to the proper amount 
cf size to be used on 8 to 14-ounce duck. I know of 
mills on this class of goods which vary widely in their 
regain requirements, running anywhere from 8 to 25 
per cent. This of course depends on the finish de- 
sired, as well as on the specifications demanded by the 
customer. 

For just good weaving qualities, I consider a per- 
centage of between 9 and 10 per cent of sizing, and 
between 7 and 8 per cent of moisture, an idea] condi- 
tion. 

For this class of goods, I prefer Pearl starch un- 
less more than 10 per cent regain is desired. It is 
not possible to get as much regain with Pearl starch 
as with thin boiling starch, but Pearl starch produces 
a more elastic coating on tic yarn which works for 
better weaving conditions. It is also more economical. 

A formula to obtain approximately 10 per cent re- 
gain would be as follows: 100 pounds of Pearl starch, 
or 125 pounds of 40 fluidity starch, 125 to 130 gallons 
of water; and 12 to 25 pounds of sizing compound. 
The amount of sizing compound used depends upon the 
concentration and quality of the sizing. 

This size is to be mixed and boiled vigorously for 
at least an hour and kept at a temperature as near to 
212 degrees as possible. If the batch of sizing is to be 
used over a long period of time, the boiling should 
not be kept up during the whole period, but just 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects 















We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 








enough steam should be used to keep the size near the 
boiling point, at which temperature it is most effi- 


_cient for sizing purposes. It must be kept in mind 


that the boiling of the starch vigorously for a period 
of time gradually breaks down the starch. and causes 
it to lose its viscosity, so that there will be less and 
less regain before it is boiled and stirred. I there- 
fore advocate small batches of sizing to be used in- 
side of an hour or two, instead of large batches to be 


run for a long period. 
R. S. (GA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: ), 

I noted the inquiry of “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 4578” 
asking for the experience of different mills with ref- 
erence to the amount of sizing used on 8 to 14-ounce 
duck. I may be able to give some information in an- 
swer to this question. 


The percentages of size used vary with different 
mills, depending upon the grade of cotton used, the 
amount of weight which it is desired to add to the 
warp, and the feel which it is desired to have in the 
cloth. They also vary with the composition of the 
sizing compound used, not only the percentage of fat, 
but the kind of fat and grease used; as well as the 
kind of gum used with the fat in the manufacture 
of the.sizing compound. 


I know of a very good duck mill which uses 125 
pounds of 40 fluidity starch and 20 pounds of sizing 
compound, making 140 gallons of finished size. This 
adds from 14 to 16 per cent weight to the cloth, and 
gives a full leathery feel to the cloth. 


Another mill with which I have had experience 
uses 140 pounds of 40 fluidity starch and 18 pounds 
of sizing compound, cooked to 180 gallons of finished 
size. This makes the cloth feel a little boardy. An- 
other mill uses 155 pounds of starch and 18 pounds of 
sizing compound, making 180 gallons of finished size. 

I trust these figures will be of interest to this par- 
ticular correspondent and others who are interested 


in this subject. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4579. 
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Asks About One-Process Picking.” 
EpiItorR COTTON: 

I have noted during recent months that the sub- 
ject of one-process picking has come up in several of 
the Southern Textile Association discussion meetings 
and that it is being discussed quite frequently at vari- 
ous mills. I have never had an opportunity to exam- 
ine this system personally, and I should be very much 
interested to see some discussion in your “How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE” department, by those who are familiar 
with the system, pointing out the advantages to be 
derived in the use of this system instead of the usual 
two-process or three-process method. I should like to 
see a comprehensive discussion on this subject by a 
number of your readers, going into detail to discuss 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of this sys- 
tem for cotton mills. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4584. 


Preventing Fly Waste ‘n Carding. 
EDITOR COTTON: 
In reply to the request of “B. M. (MaAss.),” who 
has had trouble with waste flying out between the cyl- 


inder and side arch on cards, I have found that a con-. 


dition of this kind might be attributed to an unequal 
draft of some kind, which is due to improper adjust- 
ments of the screen underneath the cylinder. The set- 
ting of the screen all the way across the cylinder 
should be equal. For example, say you set the licker- 
in end of the screen to a 17-gauge, the bottom to a 52- 
gauge, and the doffer end to a 3/16-inch. Then, both 
ends of the screen at each of these points should be 
set to exactly the same setting in each case. If this 
is not done, you will find a sort of wedge-shaped open- 
ing between the cylinder and the screen, and the resvit 
is that an unequal draft will be set up, and the cen- 
trifugal force of the cylinder will tend to rol! the cot- 
ton out at the side of the card which has the larger 
opening. 

A further point in connection with the setting of 
the screens is that the flanges at each end of the 
screen should be set an equal distance from the cylin- 
der; in other words, if the screen is moved slightly to 
one side or the other, one flange will be closer to the 
cylinder than the other, and the result is an unequal 
draft, which will cause the above-mentioned trouble. 


In regard to “B. M.’s” second question, as to what 
causes too much fly waste and droppings through the 
mote knives, this dropping down in little bunches, I 
will say: 

As you know, underneath the licker-in there are 
two mote bars, then a ribbed section of the licker-in 
screen and then a solid section of the licker-in screen. 
The settings between these parts on a card must be 
accurately proportioned so that there will be no ex- 
cessive amount of space between the mote knives and 
the licker-in screen. If such a condition does exist, 


it is perfectly natural to assume that the licker-in 
will throw out more white stock than would be the 
case with a proper setting. 

He did not state what kind of cards he has; there- 
fore, I do not know whether the following settings will 
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apply to his cards or not. However, one of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers recommends for this part of a 
card the following settings: 

Top bar, 22-gauge; bottom bar, 17-gauge; blank 
part of licker-in screen, 29, and nose or ribbed part, 
¥g-inch. Also, with reference to the setting of the 
mote bars, it has been found best to have these set 
more in a perpendicular line, so that the teeth of the 
licker-in, in passing by the top of the bar, should it 
touch, will strike the bar on the beveled edge rather 
than having a point-to-point contact between the point 
of the teeth and the point of the bar, which would be 
the case if there were too much of an angle in the 


mote bar setting. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4588. 


Drawing-In Practices on Fancy Work. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the April number of CoTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4151” asked several questions with reference to draw- 
ing-in on fancy work. He said he was starting his 
drawing-in girls on the one-girl method, that is, not 
using a hand-in girl, and makes complicated patterns, 
most of this work being two-beam work for ginghams, 
suitings, handkerchief cloth, etc. He wanted to know 
whether one or two hooks should be used, whether a 
lease or a comb is used to draw from; also whether the 
girl begins on the left or right hand side of the har- 
ness, and if card clothing is used to hold the ends 
down. 

We are drawing 19 harness on as high as 5,500 ends, 
double beam goods, and as high as 600 ends per pat- 
tern, and sometimes go further than that on pattern 
making. 

We use only one hook, as a double hook is not sat- 
isfactory on so many harnesses. We use a lease comb 
on both beams and begin drawing from the left side. 
The lease combs should be tightly tied together and a 
52-inch rod laid back of the back lease will assist very 
much in picking up the ends with a draw-in hook. We 
use card clothing to hold our ends down, as we con- 
sider this the most effective way. 

A great help can be secured in making a drawing- 
in draft by having the repeats for all strips and beams 
of over two threads each. A long draw out is very 
troublesome to draw in and, for instance, there is no 
use using a yard of design paper when 8 to 12 inches 
would do. A short design draft can be pasted on a 
card board and handled with ease, while a long one 
takes time and trouble. 

Any hand that is able to hand in, should very easi- 
ly learn to draw in, and vice versa. In making a short 
draw-in draft with repeats, any one who designs can 
make the draft so as to be very short and easily under- 


‘stood. For instance, if you have 40 ends drawn as 


one and two, just use one and two plus 19 repeats. 
If you have 20-harness, use only three squares on the 
design paper for the length, but go straight up and 
straight down for the different harness, regardless of 
the number being used. 

A great help to be considered in drawing in is to 
give each, or all together, a simple instruction lesson, 
using a piece of complicated goods as an example to 
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has resulted in 


BETTER FABRICS | 


T OFTEN happens that one particular fea- 
Wace ture added to mill equipment has a direct 
influence on the quality of production. The 
accuracy of Lestershire Fibre Spools is a 
striking example. 
























. 
Lestershire Spools are absolutely true. The heads — ae ) 
. . . . re ad 
are in exactly perpendicular line with the barrels. | 
As a result, fabrics spooled with Lestershires have \ 


fewer broken ends and weak spots. 


The reason is revealed at the point where the yarn is 
drawn off. As Lestershires are true, the yarn leaves the 
revolving spool evenly and smoothly. There are no undue 
tensions, which would snap the yarn or stretch it to a 
thin dimension. 


Figure the cost of stopping production at the warper, or 
worse still, at the loom. Then you will get a true picture 

of the economy resulting from the use of Lestershires. 
Let us prove it! 
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It gives high-grade weighing 
service though operated by 


inexpert help - 


* 


press the weighman’s green on the job... 
or it’s Monday and he doesn’t feel so well... 
possibly his mind is far from his work . . . maybe 
he’s none too good at mental arithmetic. ... 


No matter. Employees of uncertain personal 
efficiency, of limited clerical skill, secure uniformly 
accurate results when they operate Toledo 
Scales. 


The Warehouse or Shipping Department Scale, 
for example. Note the dial, 28” in diameter at 
reading line . . . the large clear figures .. . the 
wide graduations... the knife-blade indicator. .. 
This model illustrates how Toledo safeguards 
your weighing . . . making errors practically 
impossible. 


In this scale, as in all Toledo Scales, no special 
clerical skill is demanded of the operator. There 
is no necessity for the handling of weights, the 


Toledo Scales 


NO SPRINGS - - HONEST WEIGHT 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian Toledo Scale Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. Sales and Service Headquarters in 181 cities 
in the United States and Canada, and in more than 50 foreign countries. 
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Toledo Warehouse or Shipping Department 
Scale. Functions simply, swiftly, and with abso- 
lute accuracy. Weights are read correctly every 
time, even by employees of limited clerical skill 


juggling of poises. Toledo Scales do their own 
thinking. The weighman simply loads the goods 
and reads the dial. 


* * * 


Toledo offers a wide range of scales especially 
adapted to the needs of the textile mill. And 
all Toledos, from small rayon scales to huge 
dormant scales, function simply, swiftly, and 
with absolute accuracy. 

For a thorough survey of your weighing needs, 
by a Toledo representative of wide experience in 
serving the textile industries, mail the coupon. 
No cost, no obligation. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Without obligation to us, please have your repre- 
sentative call to survey our weighing operations. 


Company’s Name 
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show how important these things are in order to pro- 


duce good results. 
B. C. (N. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am pleased to give you in this letter our meth- 
ods of drawing-in fancy warps. 

We use two hooks to draw the drop-wire and har- 
ness, and a single hook to draw the reed. We clamp 
a comb on the end of the yarn, close to the slasher 
tape, and brush the ends into a piece of card clothing 
about 6 inches above the comb. The drawing-in hook 
engages with the yarn at a point about 10 inches above 
the card clothing. We use the one-girl method, and 
start the draw always from the left-hand side. 

Whether or not the foregoing is the best method, 
I am not prepared to say, but I do know that we are 
drawing 25-harness dobby work, four banks of drop- 
wires, and up to four colors and gray in a warp. Our 
average drawing-in hand takes about 13 hours to draw 
one of these warps, the number of ends running from 


about 3,700 to 5,000. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4567. 


Causes of Shrinkage in Laundering. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4086” in regard to 
shrinkage in cotton goods after laundering. Is there 
anything in the manufacturing processes that will 
cause this shrinkage, and what can be done to mini- 
mize this? I, myself, have not had much trouble in 
that respect, though I have had a long experience in 
the wash goods trade. 

I should advise him to study carefully the quality 
of the goods and conduct a series of tests on several 
qualities made from different yarns, and if he is a 
converter who buys his cloth in loom state and puts 
this out to finish on commission, he will, if he picks 
out several good finishers, eventually arrive at the 
one manufacturer and finisher who can give him sat- 
isfaction. If he is a spinner, weaver and finisher, in- 
cluding dyeing, then he has a greater field in which to 
experiment. 

I will try and give him a few points upon which to 
work, and then he may be able to sort out the most 
salient point that will give him a clue to his trouble. 

Some cottons absorb more moisture than do others, 
and the dry kind, grown in regions where there is lit- 
tle moisture, will have less shrinkage after washing, 
when made into garments, than those cottons grown in 
wet regions, because they need less heat to evaporate 
the water. Cotton grown in wet regions absorbs a 
greater percentage of moisture. 

Cotton cloth laundered in the works is not dried 
in the manner as are cottons when laundered at home, 
though the tendency today is for laundry engineers to 
make the system of drying as nearly to that of atmos- 
pheric conditions as it is possible. The air is con- 
stantly moving and does not lack moisture, as former- 
ly. A cotton article drying in the open air is retain- 
_ ing during the process a certain amount of moisture, 
which depends on the amount (percentage) in the air. 
The article that has. been bleached and dyed, and 
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we presume has not suffered any bad effects from 
those processes, should have been shrunk before mak- 
ing into garments. 

Cotton goods are always made wider in the loom 
than when sold over the counter, and it is only by 
practice, and collection of data regarding cloths that 
have to be bleached, dyed and finished, that every re- 
peat order can be correctly made. I know some cloths 
are too narrow in the loom state to finish out to cer- 
tain widths, and are stretched on the tenter (clips or 
pins), and when finished, are the correct width. This 
is bad practice, and should be discouraged, for in 
washing in the laundry, the goods, to a great extent, 
will shrink back to their former width. 

Cotton goods running through the various process- 
es, bleaching and subsequent processes of finishing, 
are shrinking, or being stretched until they enter the 
bale room as a finished article, ready for sale. 

In mercerizing, the cotton is under tension, both 
in width and length; otherwise, it will immediately 
contract and shrink as soon as it comes in contact with 
the caustic. 

In bleaching, cloths are either run through the 
open width or in rope form. In the former, there is 
less likelihood of contracting; in the latter, the cloth 
is run through the scutchers, either direct to drying 
cans and tenter or to starching tenter and drying cans 
combined. Then it is run through the calenders, bee- 
tles, schreiners, etc., which all have certain effects on 
the width and length. To readers familiar with these 
processes, they will be able to see that this width is 
not natural. The cotton goods have been woven under 
tension and the wetting out has shrunk the cloth, in 
my opinion, as follows: 

The cotton fibers are hollow, more flat than round, 
and with a slight twist in the fiber, and owing to the 
nature of the cotton, which is practically pure cellu- 
lose after bleaching, (about 88 per cent of raw cotton 
is cellulose and the remainder impurities which are 
mostly removed during bleaching) has absorbed water 
much above saturation point, swelling out the fibers, 
and this has increased the bends over warp and fill- 
ing, (which varies according to construction) thus 
contracting the cloth in width more so than in length, 
because it is woven under more tension in width by 
means of the reed and temples than in the length or 
warp which is controlled by weights or other means of 
“let-off”’ and which has a certain amount of “give” 
because the beam is constantly turning at even speed, 
whereas, the width is varying between the reed and 
the fell of the cloth, as anyone can see if they will 
watch a loom when it is in motion. There is that 
tendency to weave narrow, which is counteracted by 
means of the temples. 

I must mention again that the construction of the 
cloth plays a great part in this shrinkage. Low class 
cloths will shrink very much in the varying processes 
of finishing just as cloth of heavy reed and pick of 
cloths that are not open between each end or pick, will 
hardly shrink at all. And I think everyone will agree 


that there are less complaints of shrinkage from the 
converters who are making a good class article from 


cloths of good quality. 
If cotton is spun in a humid atmosphere under 
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Helping HANES produce 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC + PHILADELPHIA 


Proctor “‘Automaties~*°’ 
meet demand for high 


output and quality 





in boarding 


ANES Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., give two good reasons for the tre- 
mendous demand for their product. 


One is Hanes Service; the other, Hanes Quality. 


Hanes Service is based on a rigid rule of always 


making prompt shipments. ..and is backed by 


facilities for producing more than 100,000 pairs 
of women’s medium priced hosiery a day. 


Hanes Quality aims to lead in its price range. 


Carrying out these principles of service and 
quality in their production methods, Proctor 


The High - Speed 
Two- Operator 
Type of Proctor 
Automatic Board- 
ing Machines used 
by Hanes Hosiery 
MilluCo.and many 
others because of 
it. higher output 
along with a better 
finish for hostery. 





Boarding, Drying and Stripping 
.. the 


Automatic 
Machines were chosen as the standard . 
only method used in their boarding. 


Thirty-two Proctor “Automatics” of the high- 
speed, two-operator type meet the enormous 
Hanes production need. The finished appearance 
of the stockings as they come from these ma- 
chines satisfies the most critical inspection, and 
adds a definite note to the quality standard. 


The superior efficiency of the method, and the 
resulting economy, count in enabling Hanes to 
giveso much value in hosiery at a moderate price. 


Hanes approval of the “Proctor” method 
is shared by many other great and 
growing mills throughout the hosiery in- 
dustry ... for the advantages of this method 
are profitable to mills of all sizes. Five models 
meet every production need. 
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correct conditions and conditioned before the weaving 
process, there is less trouble with the widths and 
lengths during the finishing processes. 

Again, there are some mysterious happenings with 
articles when they arrive at the laundry, and they are 
very baffling to the chemist and textile expert unless 
the laundry people are open about their methods of 


using chemicals. For the benefit of any reader who 
may not be familiar. with cotton throughout the vari- 
ous stages, and to give ‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 4086’” some 
lead which may help him to solve his difficulty, I will 
try to illustrate what is probably one cause of shrink- 
age in laundering. 

Cotton as received at a mill is of a loose fibrous 
nature, soft and straight, to harsh and curly. (All 
cotton fibers have a siight natural twist which gives 
it such splendid spinning qualities.) This condition is 
altered by the varying degrees of humidity in the at- 
mosphere. 

When it is cleaned, carded and combed, it lies in 
a rope form, without any twist. This is then drafted 
until it reaches the spindles on the mules and ring 
frames, where it is given a certain amount of. draft 
and twist varying according to the counts and use the 
thread is intended for. This twisting takes up length, 
and with the natural twist of the fibers tends to retain 
that spinning twist. If it is spun out of correct mix- 
ings and staple suitable for that count, it has a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity. Spinning counts from short 
staple putting in more twist or turns per inch, means 
elasticity is non-existent, or nearly so, and any chemi- 
cal treatment made on the cotton fabric afterwards 
by finishers, launderers, etc., is bound to have some 
effect that would not occur on a fabric made from long 
staple, or I should say staple that is known to be suit- 
able, from past experience. 

Then again, any manufacturer who studies his job 
will always buy the same class of cotton in making 
cloths which he has manufactured before and which 
he knows have passed all tests satisfactory to his cus- 
tomer and himself, and especially if he sells under a 
trade name. It is the haphazird buying and mixing 
of cotton and yarns in completing an order, that are 
some of the causes of shrinkage, and sometimes the 
converter is equally guilty when he buys his cloth 
from several makers and is using up the remnants, 
putting different pieces of each manufacturer’s cloth 
into one article. They may have been made from the 
same class of cotton, but spun and woven under dif- 
ferent conditions and tension, apart from the differ- 
ent methods of finishing. 

I think it would take an expert textile chemist to 
say what was the cause of any specific article shrink- 
ing in laundering. Everyone concerned would have to 
be open about their methods or processes, and that is 
where the difficulties come in; every finisher has his 
so-called secret finish, and so has the laundry proprie- 
tor his own methods. If there were more meetings and 
plain talks among manufacturers, bleachers, dyers 
and laundry men, conferences could be arranged and 
they would all lay their cards on the table; trying to 
work all together, the results would be of mutual ben- 


efit. . 
When cotton is heated, the fiber becomes slightly 
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plastic and tends to retain any shape into which it is 
pressed while hot; viz, a crease ironed into it is very 
persistent. This property is made use of in hot finish- 
ing, calendering, schreinering and stretching of piece 
goods. 


When heated above a temperature of 320 degrees 
F. cotton turns brown and chars, emitting a smell of 
burned sugar; a property of all vegetable fibers. Long 
exposure to a temperature of only 212 degrees F., the 
temperature of boiling water, will cause the brown 
color and a gradual destruction of the fiber. 

Strong.solutions of.caustic soda (lye) about 10 
per cent or higher, have striking effects on cotton fi- 
bers. If an individual fiber on a microscopic slide be 
spotted with 15 per cent solution of caustic soda, it 
will immediately be seen to untwist, swell slightly and 
change from the appearance of a twisted ribbon to 
that of a round rod, yarn or cloth immersed in this so- 
lution crinkles up and acquires a harsh feel. On wash- 
ing, the harshness is removed and the cloth appears 
more transparent. 


If measured, a loss of about 10 per cent in length 
is noticed, but the strength is increased. Perhaps 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4086” has tested his cloths before 
leaving the finishers and they have appeared correct, 
but on opening after delivery, there has been a shrink- 
age. This may be due to conditions under which they 
are freighted to the customer, and the place where 
they are stored. At the finishers, conditions may be 
ideal. If the cotton from the raw stock to the finished 
article has been processed in the orthodox methods, I 
think he will not have any difficulties and I suggest 
that he study some of the laundry methods for the 
cause, if it persists after checking up his manufac- 
turing and this turns out correct. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4078. 


A Method of Splitting Cloth. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue, a contributor asks whether it 
would be more advantageous, in splitting 36-inch 
goods 16 inches from one selvage, for special custom- 
ers’ requirements, to do this at the loom or in the cloth 
room. I notice that most of the replies have suggest- 
ed that this be done on the loom, with some form of 
knife, or other cutting arrangement on the breast 
beam, or elsewhere. However, for work of this kind, 
I would prefer to cut it in the cloth room. 

I would have the stitcher man interwind this style 
of goods with that of another of the same width, mak- 
ing sure that an even roll is made. I would do the 
same thing with the shearer man if the cloth were 
passed through a shearer, and I would also insist upon 
a good tension on the cloth. 

I would do the cutting on the inspecting machine. 
For this purpose, I would provide the inspector with 
a discarded safety razor blade, covering one of the 
cutting edges with a piece of leather, this leather be- 
ing held in place by two small rivets in the holes in 
the blade. Since the cloth will be marked, in leaving 
the loom, by skipping several dents in the weaving, it 
will be an easy task for the inspector to cut the cloth 
by holding the razor blade on this mark, and in 
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stretching the cloth at the same time. 

The advantage of cutting this cloth in the cloth 
room is that both pieces can be handled but once in 
all operations, namely, stitching, shearing, inspecting, 
and folding. 

The reason I have stated that I would have it in- 
terwound is that both pieces would be held together 
better for folding, and the folder man would be able 
to get a neat fold and count both pieces at one time. 

R. W. (CONN.) 


Placing the Light Beam in a Slasher Set. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I read every issue of CoTTON from cover to cover 
and I certainly get some good ideas from so doing. 

In your May number I noticed a rather interesting 
discussion from two men with reference to where a 
light beam should be placed in a slasher set. Tle dis- 
cussion was based or . question from a man who said, 
“If there are five s| ‘on beams of 400 ends each, and 
one section beam vf 100 ends, in the creel of the 
slasher, where would the beam of 100 ends be placed 
in the creel, and why?” 

The first man replying indicated that the light 
beam should be run at the back to permit the use of 
more friction, as it is more easily applied at this point. 
However, he said if the light beam should by any 
chance be wider than the others it would be advisable 
to run it at the front in order to prevent the rolling 
of the end. 

The other man pointed out that an ordinary sec- 
tion beam of only 100 ends would necessarily have a 
very uneven surface with grooves and ridges for the 
entire length of the beam; and he pointed out that if 
it were placed anywhere other than the back the sheet 
of yarn from the preceding beams would run in the 
grooves of the surface of this beam, causing the ends 
to roll. 

Being a practical weaver and slasher room man, I 
am going to offer my ideas to the readers. At the 
present time I am operating a job where we are run- 
ning lots of stripes and having to insert color often 
in a set that is already made up at the warpers, and 
we have to run lots of beams with only a few ends in 
them. Were it possible to make an even beam with a 
few ends, and if the yarn were the same as the rest of 
the set, I would say put the beam with the small num- 
ber of ends in front, so that the yarn from the other 
beams in passing around it would help to turn the 
beam and do away with any chance of stretching the 
yarn too much. However, since we cannot make this 
beam even, I run ours on the back straight over all 
the other beams. This gives us the chance to keep 
the colored ends on top all the way through the slash- 
er, and in front we lease these ends to run on top so 
that the slasher tender can tell at a glance if the 
stripes are laid right, and thereby prevent disappear- 
ing ends on the loom. Sometimes we have to place 8 
to 16-ply cord in a fabric, and of course these have to 
be run on a beam to themselves, and we handle these 
in the same way as I have already described. 

WEAVER (GA.) 
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Stopping Heddle Frames Breaking. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 557 of the March issue of CoTTON, in the 
report of the Spartanburg meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, discussing weaving problems, you 
published some discussion with reference to the causes 
of the heddle rods in steel heddle frames breaking in 
the middle. One man pointed vut that this trouble was 
due mainly to the high sley goods and heavy work, 
when excessive strain is thrown on the center hooks 
that hold the center bars. He said that the main diffi- 
culty in a case of this kind is usually found to be that 
only one hook is used on a shaft for, say, a 40-inch 
loom, or wider, when three hooks to distribute the 
work of supporting the harness, would be much more 
satisfactory. Heavier pieces of wood are also of as- 
sistance, he said. 

Several of the other men who took part in this 
discussion seemed to agree with the opinion which 
this man expressed. 

I read this discussion with a great deal of inter- 
est, and wish to say that sometime ago we had a lot of 
trouble with the frames breaking, but at that time 
we only had one brace in the center of the frame, and 
when we added another brace, our trouble ended. I 
thought you might be interested in publishing this ad- 
ditional experience in this connection. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4577. 


More on Figuring Weaving Production. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I want to add my ideas to the discussion you have 
been publishing with reference to figuring the average 
production in a weave room containing looms of dif- 
ferent speeds, on different picks per minute. My fig- 
ures will be based on 48 hours per week, as I am lo- 
cated in Massachusetts, but anyone can change them 
to apply to any number of hours per week if they de- 
sire. 

The first thing to do is to find a constant, as fol- 
lows: 


60 (minutes per hour) * 48 (hours per week) me 


36 (inches per yard) 
Constant. 

With this determined, we next find the constant to 
be applied for the different loom speeds. In this, we 
multiply the picks per minute by %0 (constant) and 
divide by 62 (yards per cut). For example, for 155 
picks per minute, we have: 


155 (picks per minute) * 80 (constant) 
———. $ == 200. 





62 (yards per cut) 
In this way we arrive at the following constants: 
155 picks per minute, 200. 
160 picks per minute, 207. 
170 picks per minute, 220. 
175 picks per minute, 226. 
We shall now assume certain styles, as follows: 


Style 961, 96 picks per inch, running 50 looms 


at 155 picks per minute. 
Style 768, 120 picks per inch, running 150 looms 
at 155 picks per minute. 
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Style 999, 64 picks per inch, running 32 looms 
at 160 picks per minute. 

Style 870, 60 picks per inch, running 72 looms 

at 170 picks per minute. 

Style 1012, 44 picks per inch, running 104 looms 

at 175 picks per minute. 

Now, applying the constants above for the differ- 
ent picks per minute speeds, we find the following 
figures to represent, in each case, 100 per cent pro- 
duction per week of 48 hours. 


Style 961, 2.08 cuts per week. 
Style 768, 1.66 cuts per week. 
Style 999, 3.23 cuts per week. 
Style 870, 3.66 cuts per week. 
Style 1012, 5.13 cuts per week. 


Then we have the following figures: 





Per Cent 
Looms Total Cuts Production 
Style 961 __...... 50 86 82.69 
Style 768 ___ 150 211.75 85.04 
Style. 999 r 32 80 77.40 
me .6re 72 240 91.07 
pune tone. “RS 476 89.07 
yy | 408 425.27 
Dividing 425.27 by 5, gives 85.05 average per cent 
production. 


Some mills use the foregoing methcd, while others 
use the following, which works out different percent- 
ages. Divide the number of cuts produced by the 
number of looms run times the constant. Thus, in 
the case of Style 961, we have: 

86 
50 (looms run) X 2.08 (constant for 100% production) 
== 82.69 per cent. 

Applying this formula to all of the styles, we work 
out the following percentage for each style as follows: 


Style 961, 82.69 per cent. 
Style 768, 85.04 per cent. 


Style 999, 77.40 per cent. 
Style 870, 91.07 per cent. 
Style 1012, 89.07 per cent. 


Then we multiply the number of looms by the per 
cent of production in each case, as follows: 


50 X 82.69 — 4134.50 
150 XK 85.04 — 12750.00 
32 X 77.40 — 2476.80 
72 XX 91.07 — 6557.04 
104 X 89.07 — 9263.28 
TOTAL— 408 35181.62 


35181.62 — 408 — 86.22 average per cent produc- 
tion. 
C. P. (MAss.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4085,” who wishes to know a method to use in figur- 
ing the production of a weave room running a vari- 
ous number of looms at different picks per minute. I 
suggest that he use the following method: 

First, figure the per cent production for each loom 
speed, then multiply each production figure by the 
number of looms on. that speed and add the products 
up. Divide by the total number of looms in the room, 
this will give the correct percentage for the whole 
room. 

For example: There are 100 looms running 135 
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picks per minute and the per cent production on these 
looms is 90 per cent. There are 150 looms making 150 
picks per minute and the per cent production is 92 
per cent; and 200 looms running 160 picks per minute 
at 95 per cent production. 

Applying the above rule to the above figures the 
result is: 


100 k 90 — 9,000 
150 X 92 — 13,800 
200 < 95 — 19,000 
450 41,800 


41,800 divided by 450 gives 92.88+- per cent which 
is the true percentage of production for the room. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4091. 


Another Layout for 30s and 43s. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4157” presents a very interest- 
ing problem in the April issue in asking for settings 
on his layout to make 30s warp and 43s filling. But 
why omit some very essential points of information 
which govern one in laying out his mill. One cannot 
set rolls without knowing what staple of cotton is to 
be run. And one cannot figure roving frame produc- 
tion without knowing how many spindles to figure on; 
what kind of beaters there are in the finisher pickers 
and how many hours a week is the mill to be run. 
These are small items to be sure, but necessary for 
giving intelligent replies. Considering the informa- 
tion given, and the general practice today, together 
with the principles of good cotton yarn manufacturing, 
the writer will assume that the mill is running 60 
hours a week on 1-inch cotton, and submit the layout 
on that basis. Roller settings can easily be corrected 
for any other staple by adding or deducting the dif- 
ference in staple to or from the roller settings given. 

Working back from the spinning to picking, my 
general layout would be something like this: 


Process Size Draft Approximate Pro- 
duction Required 

Spinning 30s warp 11.43 

Spinning 43s filling 10.75 

Roving 5.25-hank 4.78 9,400 

Roving 8.00-hank 7.27 6,100 15,500 

Intermediate 2.20-hank 6.30 15,700 

Slubber -70-hank 4.88 15,900 

Fin. Drawing 58 grains 5.60 16,100 

Br. Drawing 54 grains 5.55 16,100 

Cards 50 grains 102 16,300 

Fin. Picker 12%4-ounce 4.48 18,000 

Br. Picker 14 -onnce 


5.25 hank and 8.00 hank rovings give rather too long 
drafts in the spinning, but have been chosen from ne- 
cessity, to get the required production from the rov- 
ing frames without excessive speeding. 

At the intermediate there is the choice of many 
two different hank rovings—say 1.75 and 2.50—or of 
compromising as in the foregoing. The writer be- 
lieves that the advantage of running one size roving 
outweighs the disadvantage of two, although the two 
roving system gives better draft adjustment. 

Now for the setting details: 

The bale breaker, vertical opener and five sections 
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Temperature in This Room Reduced 15° 
WITHOUT SHADES! 


EPCOS PE IE OME OED 


Yet 94% of Light Maintained fel | are 


OE SESS 


Coating NO-GLARE On Windows Did It 


ODERN mechanical window shade 

equipment costs a lot of money these 
days—both for installation and upkeep (re- 
pairs and replacements). 


All this heavy expense can be avoided by sim- 
ply coating your glass with SKYCO WNo- 
Glare. It saves its slight cost many times over 
in one season. 


SKYCO No-Glare 


is a sky-blue liquid that you paint or spray on 
the glass of your windows and skylights. The 
resulting film of No-Glare FILTERS the in- 
tense glaring sunlight, letting in 94% of the 
light, but rejecting all of the tiring glare and 
15° of the heat (actual thermometer tests). 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass—yet rain or 
weather conditions do not affect SKYCO No- 
Glare. Neither will it rub or flake off. Yet 
you can remove it easily with warm water and 
a brush. Just as effective if applied on inside 
of glass. 
Surprisingly Economical 

A single gallon covers from 700 to 800 square 


feet of glass—/No-Glare costs less than 2c 
per square foot of glass coated. One applica- 


tion lasts throughout sun-glare season: Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 

Convenient Trial Offer 
Used by textile mills everywhere. Sold by 


mill supply houses. Order a trial gallon today 
at $3.50 andl try it on a “glary” window. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY, 1420 E. 25th St, Cleveland, Ohio 








Reduces Heat 10° to 15° — 















Gives a Cool Diffused Light 
that is Restful — 
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of cleaning trunk, should open the cotton very nicely 
and remove much leaf and dirt. 

On the breaker picker the 20-inch porcupine should 
run about 1,000 r.p.m. and ‘set 5/16-inch from the feed 
rolls. The two-blade ‘plain beater-should run 1,400 
r.p.m. and set’ 14-infeh from the feed’rolls. Feed rolls 
should be 2 inches in diameter for this staple. 

On the finisher picker the feed rolls should also be 
two inches in diameter and set 14-inch from the beat- 
ers. If Kirschner beaters are used they should’ run 
about 800 r.p.m.; if two blade plain beaters about 1,- 
400 r.p.m. The writer would set his cards as follows: 


Feed plate to licker-in __..__________ 10/1000 
Top mote knives to licker-in _________ 10/1000 
Bottom knives to licker-in ___.______ 9/1000 
Licker-in to cylinder ...........____- 7/1000 
Licker-in to screens ........_.______- 17/1000 
Back plate to cylinder ______________ 17/1000 
Piece ea Cpe... aS + 9/1000 
Dotter to cyuuder 2.........-....... 7/1000 
Caen 00. Gee kbaequcs ss 12/1000 


Waste should run 7 to 8 per cent, which with a 
draft of 102 and a 1214-ounce lap will give a 50-grain 
sliver. This will require about 11 r.p.m. on the doff- 
er to get out the necessary pounds. 

Breaker and finisher drawing should run not over 
250 r.p.m. on front rolls. Assuming that they are 
equipped with metallic top rolls the rolls should be 
set: Front to second 1%¢-inch; second to third 1%4- 
inch; third to back 154-inch. If leather covered top 
rolls are used, deduct 14-inch from each of the set- 
tings mentioned. The draft on the breaker drawing 
will be 5.55, giving a 54-grain sliver; on the finisher 
5.6 giving a 58-grain sliver going to the slubber. 

The slubber rolls should be set: Front to middle 
14-inch; middle to back 114-inch. The hank is .70 
and with twist multiplier of 1.10 the turns per inch 
will be .92. To get the required production the spin- 
dies will have to make about 800 r.p.m., giving the 
front roll about 204 r.p.m. 

The intermediate rolls should be set: Front to 
middle 114-inch; middle to back 11%4-inch. The roving 
is 2.20-hank, twist multiplier 1.15 giving 1.71 turns 
per inch. The spindle speed should be about 1,070 giv- 
ing a front roll speed of 150 r.p.m. and a production 
of around 15,800 pounds in 60 hours. 

Assuming 176 spindles per frame on the roving 
frames, eight frames will be required for 8.00-hank 
and seven for 5.25-hank roving. With a spindle speed 
of about 1,150 r.p.m., the front roll speed will be 120 
r.p.m., on 5.25-hank and 95 r.p.m. on 8.00-hank. The 
twist multiplier is 1.20 giving 2.75 and 3.40 turns per 

‘inch respectively. Set the rolls: Front to middle 1 
1/16-inch; middle to back 1 3/16-inch. 

Running 8.00-hank 4-process roving will give much 
better quality as speeds and drafts can be adjusted 
more favorably for breaking strength and evenness. 
His machinery will not, however, permit such a lay- 
out. 

As a final suggestion to aid in keeping numbers 
with a minimum of changing and hence more even 
work, I would offer the following lap scale. Put a 
hygrometer in the picker room, read it every hour 
and adjust the lap weights accordingly. The results 
will be’ surprising. A 56-yard lap of 12%-ounce 
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should weigh 4334 pounds. Have the lap weigh this 
at 56 per cent relative humidity, and if the humidity 
is higher or lower make the laps weigh more or less 
in proportion. 


Relative Humidity Lap Weight 
20 42 
28 42% 
34 42% 
40 42% 
44 43 
48 43% 
52 43% 
56 43% 
60 44 
64 44% 
68 44% 
72 44% 
76 45 
80 45% 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4590. 





Some Discussion on Carding. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Although November, 1928, is well in the past, still, 
I feel justified in making some comments on an arti- 
cle found on page 15-R in that number, under the title 
“Carding and Spinning Problems Discussed.” 

I feel just as Mr. Rimmer expressed himself as 
feeling in regard to the vertical opener in reference 
to production. 

The vertical opener is an extremely efficient and 
simple machine, but in cases without number, the 
tendency is to overload greatly, and the benefits to the 
cotton are hardly enough under such circumstances to 
warrant running it through. Almost an unlimited 
amount of stock can be crammed through the Crigh- 
ton opener, but only a limited amount can be actually 
cleaned. 

I was with a large tire fabric mill a few years ago, 
and they ran several Crighton openers, securing ex- 
cellent results from them, but the production was 
kept within a reasonable limit, and they had a good 
man in charge of them. As much care was taken of 
the cotton at the opening processes as was taken 
throughout the entire plant. 

It is a long time since I have heard or seen any- 
thing regarding different size feed-rolls on pickers. 
I have found that a good many carders have never 
heard of such a thing as feed rolls of different sizes 
on the picker. 

Quite some time ago, approximately three or four 
years past, I wrote an article on picking, and pointed 
out that the 2-inch rolls should be used for short sta- 
ple, the 2%4-inch for medium staple, and the 3-inch 
rolls for long staples. The size of the feed rollers af- 
fects the settings of the beater to the rolls, and has 
an important bearing on the quality of the lap pro- 
duced. 

It is indeed a pleasure to see a good word for hu- 
midity in the picker room, and also to know that there 
are some of the mills actually practicing it. Long ago, 
through the columns of CoTTon, I advocated humidi- 
fiers for the picker room, and preached it to men that 
1 met on occasion. For the most part I received very 


little sympathy, and plenty of ridicule, so you may be 
sure that I am well pleased to know that a representa- 
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tive of a machine builder recommends the practice. 


Cotton run in a picker room equipped with humid- 
ifiers makes a more even lap, one which unrolls better 
at the card and produces a more even sliver. There 
is also less good fiber lost in processing. The cotton 
can be cleaned just as well in a humidified picker 
room as it can in one not so equipped, providing the 
proper settings and speeds are used. Of course the 
humidity must not be excessive. Otherwise, the cot- 
ton cannot be properly cleaned and opened. 

Another point brought out that is of vital interest 
to most mill men was the advisability of running the 
humidifiers during the week end. Personally, I favor 
the practice of running the humidifiers over the week- 
end. If the atmosphere is allowed to dry out, the laps, 
roving and sliver will also dry out, and will also fluff 
up to a great extent. Wnuen this stock is run through, 
a much greater percentage of fly is made than would 
be the case where the humidifiers were run over the 
week end. Of course the greatest evil attendant upon 
shutting off the humidifiers is the excessive variation 
in numbers. 

Regarding beats per inch and the effect on the 
breaking strength. I believe it is almost universally 
conceded that excessive beating will very materially 
reduce the strength of the finished product and also 
increase the amount of invisible loss. The obvious 
reason for the foregoing is, that the ends of the fibers 
are broken under the severe action of the beaters. 
What a great benefit it will be to cotton manufactur- 
ing if pickers are eventually entirely discarded for a 
gentler and more positive method of opening! 

Truly a variation of 114 to 2 grains in card sliver 
would be Utopian. If it can be kept less than ten 
grains, consider yourself among the gifted. 

In letting laps “run wild” there arises the ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether it isn’t just as well to 
run the laps right through, regardless of the variation 
in weight, as it is to set them back and subject the cot- 
ton to just that much more beating. I believe the 
weight, or rather the variation caused by running laps 
wild would be a most negligible factor in the finished 
yarn. I do not think yarn run from stock in either 
method of handling laps could be distinguished even 
in the laboratory. 

Heavy carding will naturally reduce the breaking 
strength of the finished yarn. It will also produce a 
yarn of inferior appearance, due to the fact that prop- 
er parallelization has not been attained. 

It is amusing to see reference made to the num- 
ber of fibers in the cross-section of a lap. Not many 
present day carders would have time to stop and count 
them. I think that is carrying theory a little too far. 
Of course the fundamental principle of more points 
than fibers is correct, but I feel that if we confine 
ourselves to ounces fed in at the card and r.p.m. of 
cylinder, we will get just as far. This article gets 
more practical again further on when it states that 
different cottons require different card wire. I don't 
believe this rule is ever carried out, but it is the ideal 
condition. It would be pretty expensive and compli- 
cated for a mill running a large variety of stock. 

I have, on several occasions, stressed the imror- 
tance of proper tensions to get the maximum break- 
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ing strength in the yarn. 

One point where tension is probably neglected more 
than any other, to my mind, is at the drawing frame. 
Drawing can be run more or less satisfactorily with a 
very tight tension before making trouble. In this case 
I mean by “run satisfactorily,” that the machine will 
continue to operate more or less continuously. But a 
great deal of damage can be caused by a tight tension 
on the drawing. The tension is correct on drawing 
when just a very slight sag is noticeable. The tension 
on speeders should also be very closely watched, espe- 
cially on the slubbers. I don’t feel that I can over 
emphasize the importance of tension—and on the rov- 
ing frames twist and tension can either make yarn 
or break yarn. So they should both be watched. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4595. 





Humidity in the Picker Room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Humidity in the picker room. Who knows? Only 
those who have the humidifiers and the controllers; 
then only when they have the recording hygrometer 
chart to register continuously all during the day and 
night, then, with that, it only shows what is up at the 
height of the hygrometer, which is usually eight feet 
from the floor of the room. The cotton is only about 
four feet, at most, from the floors on the pickers. 
Then consider what the cotton has in it when it comes 
from the opening rooms, running at most any dejree 
of moisture, but say from 6 to 8 per cent. This is the 
mixture in the number of bales which have to go to 
the pickers. This, we will assume, will average 6 + 8 
= 14, or an average of 7 per cent degrees of moisture. 
This then, is to work on in the picker room. 
Where intermediates are not used, the cotton 
goes from the breakers to the finishers. This ordi- 
narily, only rests on the floor a short time before it 
is again on the aprons, going on through the finishers. 
Many times I have had the moisture content tested, 
which very seldom shows less than 7 per cent, gen- 
erally sligiitiy above 7 per cent. Taking this into con- 
sideration, and listening to mill men who have meth- 
ods of changing the weight of the laps according to 
the showing of the wet and dry bulbs of the thermom- 
eters, it is hard for me to understand. 

Nf course I’m not doubting, nor in any sense dis- 
couraging any promotion for the betterment of get- 
ting the best possible results from any particular re- 
search work. But, take the human variation and the 
mechanical variation, together with the relative vari- 
ation of moisture contents on the cotton when it is 
opened at the mixing rooms, and to get at a certain 
definite adjustment of weights of finisher laps to that 
of the relative humidity, the showing of this wet and 
dry bulb seems to be more of a guess. When there is 
approximately only about 2 per cent to work on, it 
looks to the writer more like splitting the difference 
on this 2 per cent and having the laps weighed on 
this average. I assume that the picker man will pro- 
tect his room from extreme wets and dry windy days 
and keep his room on an average. I have tried this in 
our picker room, and the humidity ran from about 6 
to 8 per cent on an average; this without humidifiers. 
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to the thousandth of an inch 


ote the heavy, dark brown viscose solution is to 
be transmuted into gleaming white filaments of 
rayon. Between the great tanks of viscose solution 
and the spun yarn, the whole rayon process focuses 
down to the thousandth part of an inch — the multi- 
tude of infinitesimally small holes of the platinum 
spinnerette. It is a replica in metal of the akecin’s 
y oe organism — and, because it is a mechanical 

evice, very much more accurate than the silkworm. 
The accuracy of denier is governed by these open- 
ings—finer than the hair of your head. 


Once again, at this critical point in the making of 
rayon, du Pont chemical control guards the quality 
of du Pont rayon. Spinnerettes are removed at fre- 
— regular intervals and carefully washed and 
cleaned. So much depends on these tiny apertures 
that before the spinnerettes are returned to use, each 
one is individually examined under a powerful micro- 
scope for any possible defects. Every filament- 
forming opening must be perfect or the spinnerette is 


rejected. The du Pont control man who makes this 
microscopic examination is a highly-trained special- 
ist. He knows what defects to look for, how to check 
and recheck his examinations. He dare not make a 
single mistake. 

In the making of rayon, there is no conceivable 
substitute for this element of personal responsibility. 
This extreme degree of chemical control, more even 
than its hentia equipment and long experience, 
has given du Pont its preeminence in chemical 
manufacture. 

The rayon process requires the constant attention 
of the chemist during its many complicated ao 
No one knows more about cellulose chemistry than 
the developers of such cellulose products as modern 
explosives, Duco, Pyralin, Tontine, Fabrikoid, Cello- 
‘oes and pyroxylin plastics. No one, therefore, is 

etter ee to improve and develop rayon than 
du Pont. Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


REN 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 
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To my mind, after due consideration of the angles 
hat enter into arriving at the best possible points 
nd the advantages of regaining the possible lost 
veights in the other departments, the best way to keep 
lap weights, is to find the standard weight for the 
finisher laps, under whatever conditions present, and 
adopt it. Then too, 6 to 8 per cent is about as damp 
as it should be to clean it properly. If it is not cleaned 
here, there is a slim chance hereafter. On the other 
hand, if it is a little light, this can be regained. So 
I believe in playing on the light side and being pro- 
tected on weights by leaning to less moisture in the 
picker room. True, the argument is, that there is less 
changing in the numbers, which means evener num- 
bers of yarn. But, taking into consideration that 
there is only around 2 per cent of this to work on, it 
does not mean much of a variation in the weight of 
the numbers, which will never in the kingdom make 
any discernible difference in the goods (or yarns). 


It happens in my case, that the numbers are 30s 
and 40s, so the reader will see that two-thirds of the 
weight is in the warp yarns. All that I have to do is 
to keep enough moisture in the cotton to make it.run 
well in the carding and spinning, for, after it passes 
the spooling and warping, it goes to the slashers, and 
there. it goes through the sizing process of boiling 
liquids and is made a new yarn and dressed for future 
processes. So there are two-thirds of my weights that 
have been made over to suit this performance. Now, 
I only have the other one-third of the weights of the 
cotton to give my attention. By splitting the afore- 
mentioned difference, I only have the half of this one- 
third to contend with to keep my weights for the cloth. 
If a good average of relative humidity is maintained 
in the weaving and the cloth room, the cloth weights 
will run very evenly. This is another department 
where a hygrometer is needed to record the degrees 
of relative humidity. I do not mean to keep, I mean 
to check the controllers by, to see that they are acting 
properly, in order to maintain the proper amount of 
relative humidity. 


Speaking uf humidity, to the best of my knowledge 
and experience, after trying to arrive at some definite 
conclusion as to what it really means to “cotton mill- 
ing,” if I had to do without all other records (perma- 
nently) or recording instruments, I would choose one 
for the warpers and one for the cloth room. The warp- 
er is where one is first governed as to the weights of 
the mill numbers. Thereafter, one may act according- 
ly as to what is wanted in the weights of the filling 
to make the cloth come out the desired weight. See 
that the humidity keeps a good average at the warp- 
ers, then when the weights get off, and the humidity 
is right it can be discerned if the number is off. 
That’s a good cue to work on the carding weights, or, 
as we commonly say, giving the carder a raking down 
about letting his weights get away from him. It’s the 
best check in the world. 

Next, after this system has been installed—which 
means that one can get any amount of humidity that 
is required at any and all times—is to see that it is 
kept that way, and, by the way, this is a hard prob- 
lem, for there are many alibis, for instance, on going 
through the room it is seen that some of the heads 
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are cut half off, some a quarter and some almost en- 
tirely off. You say: 

“What’s the matter with such-and-such a head? I 
see it’s about cut off.” 

And the reply is generally, 

“Oh, it got to ‘wetting-down’ and we cut it down. 
There are some around at certain places that we can’t 
keep going, because when we do it’s too wet in other 
places.” 

Now this is true, I’ll admit, but the controllers are 
for this purpose. Find the average in the room and 
be governed accordingly. Once this is allowed, it will 
soon be evident that hardly any of them are func- 
tioning as they should. Neither is the system doing 
what the humidifier makers intend for them to do. 
The present day manufacturers of most any inven- 
tion are hardly likely to promise more than a machine 
will do, so why should we worry. Put her up to the 
standard of efficiency that is recommended. We have 
all to gain and nothing to lose. 

It is so nice to have plenty of moisture in the dif- 
ferent departments, for it keeps the cotton in working 
condition; makes the fibers lie down and work smooth- 
ly; it is better for the operators to breathe good, clear, 
cool water sprayed over the rooms, inhaling the pure 
oxygen from the outside and it is healthful. At dif- 
ferent regulated times throughout the week, while 
cleaning the filter tank, some soluble disinfectant 
should be put through the system; it answers as a 
cleanser of the pipes, which protects the fine strainers 
from getting choked up on the system, and most any 
corrosion in these pipe lines will affect the automatic 
diaphragm valves from cutting off properly and cut- 
ting off the spray of humidity when the controllers 
say that it has enough for awhile. On the other hand, 
it’s good for the operator. We use an oil that has a 
tendency to assist in the prevention of “flu” colds. We 
do not put it through our system only at the noon 
hour, and about three times a week. 

The humidifier system is one of the best paying 
systems that can be installed in the mills, if they are 
kept up to what they are capable of doing. It is an 
easy matter for this part of the plant to be neglected, 
for, it is generally, “Are the heads working?” We 
don’t stop long enough to see that they are putting 
out the proper amount of moisture, and that the con- 
trollers are acting quickly in going on and off. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 14. 


Rubber Loom Reed. 

T. K. Rea, of the Loom Reed and Harness Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., has received a patent on a loom reed which 
the ends of the dents mounted in the rubber so that the 
dents can slide in the frame work and allow them to spring 
apart when any object is placed between the dents, and will 
allow the dents to come back together without springing the 
dents apart and thereby destroying the reed. One of his 
claims in his patent reads as follows: “a metallic loom reed 
comprising spaced dents, vulcanized rubber entirely encasing 
the end portions of said dents and supporting members se- 
cured to each other at their ends and being adapted to press 
against the vulcanized rubber on the opposite sides of the 
end portions of the dents to hold the ends of the dents in 
position.” This is quite a departure in the structure of 
loom reeds, as heretofore the reeds have been soldered in 
the frame work and therefore could not spring apart, while, 
in this case, the dents can spring apart and then comé back 
to normal position, it is pointed out. 
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An Extractor Built for the Needs 
of the Future -- and Built to Last 


The tremendous yield and the economy in operation and main- 
tenance which mark the Tolhurst Center Slung Extractor are 
in themselves dependent upon factors of construction every 
textile man should consider. 


No 


Bouthern Representative: 
Fred H. White, 
Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, ; 


N. C 


Increased production and low operating cost were but half 
the objective set for Tolhurst engineers in designing this ex- 


ceptional unit. 


The final objective was a machine that would 


accomplish all this and maintain its value as a production 
Much of this longevity and satisfac- 
tory service is dependent upon three features: 


unit for years to come. 


1 The Center Slung con- 


struction which has its 
support at a point on the 
p'ane through the cen- 
ter of gravity of the 
basket. 


No. 2. 


arrangement of 
drive which eliminates 
power peaks, together 
with strain on the motor 
or machine. 


No. 3 


Write for complete information, mailing 
this coupon to the nearest T olhurst office. 


BSN. 


Foumurst b MACHINE WORK 


= SCENTRIFUGA 


“EXTRACTO ‘OR: 


San Francisco Representative: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 

Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Representative: 


J. Westaway Co., 





BU Estasuisneo 1852 Troy.N.Y 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 
Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 


The maintenance of 
positive alignment of 
bearings which are 
housed in a single dust- 
proof, grease - packed 
housing. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Please 


send me catalog describing the 


side motor driven Tolhurst Center 


Slung 


Extractor and illustrating its 


advantages. 


IE am. Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 


455 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q 


ee 
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Unweighted Middle Rolls on Coarse 
Numbers. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the questions submitted by “CONTRIB- 
uTOR No. 7541” regarding the weighting of middle top 
rolls on spinning. 

This man states that he is spinning 8s and 9s warp 
yarn from Low Middling %-inch cotton on a standard 
spinning frame with l-inch front rolls and %-inch 
middle and back rolls. Under this condition the self- 
weighted middle top rolls would be of very little, if 
any, benefit, due to the fact that the staple is so short 
that it is impossible to set the spinning rolls close 
enough to give what is called a “slip draft.” That is, 
to have the staple slip slightly under the middle top 
roll while being pulled by the front roll. On a stand- 
ard spinning frame with roll diameters as given in the 
foregoing, one should have a full inch to 1 1/16-inch 
staple to realize any great benefits from an unweight- 
ed middle top roll. 


We have proven from actual and numerous tests 
that on the ordinary %-inch cotton, which is most 
largely used for spinning coarse numbers, that a bet- 
ter yarn can be made by weighting the middle top roll 
and setting just as close as possible between the front 
and middle rolls. However, if one should happen to 
have spinning frames equipped with special 34-inch 
middle steel rolls and sets up just as close as possible 
to the front roll both bottom and top lines, a splendid 
yarn can be produced from %-inch cotton, provided 
the roving is even and uniform and does not contain 
‘too much twist. On our ordinary southeastern %-inch 
cotton, a twist factor of 1.33 times the square root of 
the number seems to be about right for good roving. 
We are spinning today in our mill 20s yarn from sin- 
gle roving with a draft of 14 on the spinning frame 
and making a very good grade of yarn, breaking well 
over 80 pounds per skein, using small steel rolls on the 
spinning and an unweighted middle top roll. 


It is also noted that this party is using 1.30-hank 
roving, which is rather unusual for such coarse num- 
‘bers as it often means too long a draft on intermedi- 
.ates which does more damage than a long draft on the 
spinning. With %-inch staple the draft on the slub- 
‘ber should not exceed 34-inch, and the draft on the 
intermediate should not exceed 5 inches, then if a 
1.10-hank roving is produced the best results would 
probably be obtained in the spinning of 8s and 9s 
yarn. 

The speed mentioned also of 180 r.p.m. is rather 
‘high for Low Middling cotton. Undoubtedly, better 
results would be obtained by reducing this 10 to 20 
per cent and probably just as many pounds of yarn 
spun per week for the end breakage would be so much 
‘less at this speed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4587. 


‘EDITOR COTTON: 

I note in a recent issue of COTTON where “CONTRIB- 
‘UTOR No. 4571” is using the self-weighted middle roll 
on 8s and 9s warp, made from low middling %-inch 
cotton, 1.30-hank intermediate roving, filling wind, 2- 
inch ring, 714-inch traverse, with a front roll speed 
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of 180 r.p.m. on 8s and 170 r.p.m. on 9s. In answer to 
this, I have no comment to make with the exception 
of strongly recommending that he should replace the 
present arrangement of self-weighted middle rolls 
with the regular lever-weighted three lines of top rolls. 
His other conditions as given in his letter in the June 
issue appear to be in order. 

With the high speed of rolls and the bulk of cot- 
ton, irregular drawing and excessive slippage of the 
fibers is bound to occur between the second and first 
lines of top rolls unless the top middle roll is more 
heavily weighted. 

On coarse numbers of yarn, in all cases, it has been 
found essential to have the lever-weight system for all 
three lines of top rolls. The cost of making this 
change would quickly pay for itself. Less waste would 
be made. This also applies to his question regarding 
the life of the leather rolls. No doubt due to excessive 
end breakages, frequent roller laps are made, and this 
is the principal cause of a high roller covering bill 
from frames spinning low numbers of yarn. Very 
often one roller lap will ruin a new top roll. 

He did not give the distance between the top of 
the spindle or bobbin and the thread-guide on his 
frames. I would suggest that he experiment with this 
important point; that is to say, try raising or lowering 
the thread-board to find out which distance gives the 
best results. 

It is possible that the holes in the roving guide rod 
may be too small for the hank roving now being used. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4575. 


Preventing Tangles on the Top Change on 
Combination Wind. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In the April number, “R. P. B. (S. C.)” asked for 
suggestions to prevent yarn from tangling at the top 
change on combination wind on spinning. 

I would like to say that I am also using the com- 
bination wind. My layout is 434-inch stroke, 1 11/16- 
inch taper, 6 7/16-inch actual traverse, with the 
frames running four hours to the doff on 30s yarn. 
I cannot see why a frame would tangle any worse on 
the combination wind than it would on the regular 
warp wind, if the frames are in good condition me- 
chanically speaking. 

However, I would advise “R. P. B.” and any oth- 
ers having this trouble, to check up on the frames and 
make certain that there is no lost motion about the 
traverse, also see that each part is oiled properly and 
often enough to keep it well lubricated. 

I would also suggest an inspection to make cer- 
tain that the Pitman rolls are clean and turning and 
are not flat-sided; as well as inspecting the cams to 
see that the points are not worn and that they are 
tight on the shaft or stud so as not to allow any lost 
motion. The least bit of lost motion will cause the 


traverse to dwell at the top change, and this is almost 
certain to result in tangles. 

I would also see that there is no lost motion about 
the gears or upright shaft, going over the frames to 
see that the lifting rod bushings are clean and are not 
binding the lifting rod. Also, the separators must be 
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WORT DWHDE COMPELIITION 


The American work- 
man retains his 
supremacy as the high- 
est paid worker in the 
world ... in the face of 
wages in foreign coun- 
tries of oné-half to three- 
fourths less, because of 
his efficiency—and ma- 
chines. 


Read the news item 
above about Mr. Harri- 
son. It tells us what we 
are on the threshold of, 
in meeting world-wide 
competition. Competi- 
tion which even now 
effects American prices, 
and textile mill activity. 


As an offset to this 
competition, the Labor 


According to Gilbert D. Harri- 
son, vice-president of the Lewiston 
Bleachery, who recently returned 


from a trip abroad. 


“The production costs jn one of 
the mills we visited,’’ declared Mr 
Harrison, ‘“‘amount to about one 
fourth those of a southern mill 
making the same type of fabrics. 
None of the spinners we saw at 
work in Hungary wore any shoes. 
They took their shoes off on ar 
rival at the mills and put them on 
when they returned home. They 


cannot afford to buy shoes often 


enough to wear them while work 


ing. 

“With their low wages and their 
low production costs, in some 
cases one-fourth as much as even 
our southern mills, one is inclined 
to ask what will we do when they 


add greater efficiency." 





Reprint from May 16 th, Daily News lacord, 


Extension (Multiple 
Loom System) of re- 
moving from the skilled 
worker the unskilled 
work, so releasing his 
time for more skilled 
work at conservative 
pay, has done much to- 
ward bettering quality 
and increasing output, 
at less cost. 





Besides the important 
assistance Terrell ma- 
chines have given in en- 
abling the easy promot- 
ing of this system in 
both weaving and spin- 
ning rooms, they have 
effected remarkable sav- 
ings in labor, and in 
quills and bobbins, in 
the cleaning operation. 


Ask us how one of 
these bobbin or quill 
cleaning machines can 
cut your costs. Please 
state if you have filler or 
roving bobbins in mind. 
Let us give you the exact 
authentic data arrived 
at in other mills under 
varying conditions. 


Whee TERRELL MACHINE CO. Charlotte,NC. 


Manufacturers of 


Termaco, Utsman, Type K, ete., Machines 


New York and N. E. Representatives; The General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 
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properly set, or this could cause a great deal of trou- 
ble at the top change. 

After he has checked over the points I have sug- 
gested, and still has not solved his problem, I would 
suggest that he speed his traverse just a little. This 
will cause the traverse to change quicker and should 
help a great deal. 

C. W. (S. C.) 


Spindle Speeds for 30s and 40s. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In regard to the question concerning spindle speeds 
on Draper No. 2 spindles on 30s warp and 38s to 42s 
filling. The man who asked it says he uses a 134-inch 
No. 2 flange ring on warp and a 1%-inch No. 2 flange 
ring on filling, using J to 1 1/16-inch staple cotton. 

We run a spindle speed of 9,750 r.p.m. on warp 
spinning, for a medium gravity McMullen spindle. We 
use a 134-inch ring, No. 1 flange. We are gettig a 
front roll speed of 115 r.p.m. on 32s warp yarn from 
cotton of 1 to 1 1/16-inch staple, western growth, Mid- 
dling and above, in grade. We believe we could go 
to 10,000 r.p.m. on the spindle, except that the bobbin 
might ride up on the spindle, and also that the spin- 
dle might depreciate faster. We have 3%-inch gauge 
frames with no separators. The wind is combination 
wind, filling wind with warp cam. 

On the filling we are running 8,500 r.p.m. on the 
spindle speed, with a 13£-inch, No. 1 flange ring. The 
front roll speed is 102.1 r.p.m., about 41s yarn. A 
faster spindle here might cause the yarn to whip to- 
gether, as the frames have no separators The filling 
frames are 3-inch gauge. 

We prefer the No. 1 flange ring, as we believe we 
get better running spinning due to the fact that the 
flange is smaller in width and more metal can be put 
into the traveler. 

CONTPIBUTOR No. 4140. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue a contributor desired to have 
opinions as to the best and most productive spindle 
speed for a Draper No. 2 spindle, 28s to 30s warp, 
134-inch No. 2 flange ring; and 38s to 42s filling, 134- 
inch No. 2 flange ring, using 1 to 1/16-inch staple cot- 
ton. 

We are running 30s single carded yarn from 1 
1/32-inch cotton with a twist of 4.00 on Whitin medi- 
um spindles, filling wind without separators, at 9,400 
r.p.m. This gives us a front roll speed of 133 r.p.m. 
The rings are 15-inch No. 2 flange. On the regular 
warp twist of 4.75. we would cut this speed to about 
118 r.p.m. 

Our 40s single carded yarns are run on the same 
frames with a twist of 4.00, making 116 r.p.m. on the 
front rolls. 

We find these speeds give us good running work 
and good quality yarn. 

M. Y. (N. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 
This replies to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4136,” who asked in the February issue for the best 
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Built strongly 
for years of service 
and 


light in weight 
for easy handling 


Rockweave canvas baskets and trucks are built 
for the hardest service there is—that of the textile 
industry. They are scientifically designed, and con- 
structed of especially selected materials in order to 
make them light in weight. They have rapidly be- 
come popular for use in every industry. 


The trucks are made of selected clear oak and 
maple. Triumph Duck, made in our own mills, is 
used for all coverings. It is harder wearing, weight 
for weight. Frames are made of specially tem- 
pered round spring steel. The bottoms are the 
most protective yet devised, for they are made of 
resilient, galvanized steel strap bands, riveted both 
crosswise and lengthwise to the steel frame. Top 
rims are bound with chrome leather. The ba<ket 
shoes and canvas coverings can both be replaced, 
quickly and at nomi..al cost, if long hard wear 
should make this nec: ssary. 


The manufacturing and buying resources of 
Rockweave Mil's enable us to price these superior 
canvas products right in line with the market. 
Standard sizes are ready for immediate shipment. 
Special sizes for your requirements will be made on 
short notice at reasonable prices. Our salesman 
can give complete information and take your order. 
Or you can write direct to us. 


Rockweave Mills 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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BOBBINS & SHUTTLES for the TRADE 








W. B. Pat. STEEL LINERS, 
for Hard Twisted Yarns. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 
RING BOBBINS, 
WINDING BOBBINS, 

PIRNS, &c., 










W. B. Pat. ‘‘GRIP’’ SHIELD. 
Absolutely secure. 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. LTD. 


& at TOOMORDEN GARSTON, 
Lan Die thet tlah se. LIVERPOOL. 


Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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and most productive spindle speed for 28s to 30s warp, 
using a 1%4-inch, No. 2 flange ring; and for 38s to 42s 
filling, using a 13-inch No. 2 flange ring; 1-inch to 1 
1/16-inch cotton. 

The average spindle speed for 28s to 30s is 9,450 
r.p.m. By increasing the speed to 10,450 r.p.m., this 
would produce about ten per cent more per spindle, 
giving a slight increase in strength. Our regular 80s 
warp yarn is spun from 5.30-Rank roving, on Fales 
and Jenks frames, equipped with the following gears: 
Crown gear, 138 teeth; draft constant, 441.60; twist 
constant, 783.36; draft gear, 37 teeth; twist gear, 28 
teeth; jack gear, 80 teeth; cylinder gear, 30 teeth. We 
use an 11-inch pulley and a 1144/0 traveler. Our front 
roll speed is 135 to 138 r.p.m. 

On 42s filling, we use the following gearing: Crown 
gear, 138 teeth; draft constant, 441.60; twist constant, 
783.36; draft gear, 53/54 teeth; twist gear, 37 teeth; 
jack gear, 80 teeth; and cylinder gear, 30 teeth. The 
spindle speed is 8,400 r.p.m., with a 1%-inch ring, 
14/0 flat top traveler. The front roll speed is 123 
r.p.m. This filling is made from 10-hank roving, 1 
3/16-inch cotton. We have never experimented with 


staples lower than 1%-inch. 
J. A. H. .(N. J.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am pleased to give below my spindle speed on 
Draper No. 2 spindle, No. 1 flange ring, 1-inch local 
cotton, with 13-inch ring, on 40s to 44s filling yarn. 
My cylinder speed is 1,130 r.p.m., with a ratio of 7.69, 
giving a spindle speed of 8,690 r.p.m. My front roll 
speeds are as follows: 40s, 110 r.p.m.; 42s, 106 r.p.m.; 
and 44s, 102 r.p.m. This is furnished in answer to 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4136,” who asked for this and oth- 


er information in a recent issue. 
M. S. (S. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the request of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4136,” in which he asks about the most productive 
speed for a Draper No. 2 spindle to run, making prac- 
tically 30s to 40s with 134-inch No. 2 flange ring on 
his warp and 1%-inch No. 2 flange ring on his filling 
where he is using 1 to 1 1/16-inch cotton, we will say 
that he has left out one important item, which is the 
length of his bobbins or his traverse. 

As you know, the Draper No. 2 spindle was 
brought out about twenty-five years ago, and the big 
talking point with it was low power consumption, and, 
as you know, the blade extends a very short piece be- 
low the whirl into the base, and, therefore, if you 
have a long bobbin it will cause the spindle to vibrate 
much quicker than if you are running a short one. 

It has been some years since the writer ran Draper 
No. 2 spindles, but when he did he ran them at about 
8,700 r.p.m. on his warp and about 7,800 r.p.m. on his 
filling, using 8-inch bobbins in both cases with other 
conditions being about the same as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4136” has. But even then he found that he had a lot 
of trouble from vibrating spindles and the only way 
he was able to stop it was to throw the spindles out 
and put in a spindle with a longer base. After doing 
that he was able to increase his warp speed to about 
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Center off ACTION | 
in the / Weave Room | 





Needed - ROOT Pick Counter 


ACTION centers on production — re- 
corded on your Veeder - Root Pick 
Counter. All work in the weave room 
revolves around that. 


The Pick Counter sets the pace by giv- 
ing you figures for weavers’ tasks. And | 
the Pick Counter keeps up the pace by 
continuous check-up on how tasks are 
met. 


Work moves faster in the mill with Veeder- 
Root Pick -Counters. And it’s our move to | 
prove it—if you'll ask for a trial installation. | 





W ould vou first like to talk with one of 
our Field Engineers, or have us send 
vou our Textile Counter booklet? 


Novis - ROOT ncneoners 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
General Southern Representative: 

W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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“SNS INDANTHREN 
OLORS 


Are being advertised to nearly 
200,000 buyers of your products 


AWNINGS and other materials when dyed with INDANTHREN Colors are fast to sunlight and water. 


We are telling the public, through advertising in House and Garden and Country Life, to secure satisfac- 
tion by selecting INDANTHREN dyed fabrics. These magazines are read by nearly 200,000 people 


of the class who buy the finest materials. 


Manufacturers who use INDANTHREN Colors will profit from this increased demand. 


GENERAL DyEstuFF CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U.S. A. of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
1. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 
GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, Inc., Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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9,400 r.p.m. and the filling speed to about 8,200 r.p.m., 
and to get a proportionate increase in front roll speed 
on both, which increased his production in a like 
amount. 

We do not think that the Draper No. 2 spindle is 
now recommended by any manufacturer, and we think 
that the designers of the spindle will admit that the 
base is too short when you are using a bobbin as long 
as the writer was using, which was about 8 inches. 
Now on a short bobbin you may be able to get results 
with this spindle. 

A. B. (S. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This replies to your contributor who asked for rec- 
ommendations as to the correct speed for a Draper No. 
2 spindle—that is, the best and most productive speed. 
He said he spins 28s to 30s carded warp yarn on a 
134-inch No. 2 flange ring, and 38s to 42s carded filling 
on a 13-inch No, 2 flange ring. His cotton is 1-inch 
to 1 1/16-inch staple. 

I would recommend a spindle speed of 9,200 r.p.m., 
for the warp under the conditions he names, with a 
front roll speed of 108 r.p.m. if using warp wind and 
116 r.p.m. if using filling wind. 

On the 38s to 42s filling, I would suggest a spindle 
speed of 8,600 r.p.m., with a front roll speed of 102 
r.p.m. However, I believe he would get better results 
with a 1 5/16-inch No. 1 flange ring than with the 
13-inch ring he is now using on these numbers. 

R. T. (GA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would recommend a spindle speed of 9,000 r.p.m., 
and a front roll speed of 116 r.p.m., on 30s yarn on a 
134-inch ring; and on 42s filling, I would suggest a 
spindle speed of 8,000 r.p.m. and a front roll speed of 
98 r.p.m. This is in answer to your correspondent 
who wanted this information, who is running a Draper 
No. 2 spindle with a 134-inch ring on 30s warp and a 
13%-inch No. 2 flange ring on 40s filling. This is about 
what we would do on a Draper No. 7 which is prac- 
tically the same type of spindle as the Draper No, 2, 
with the exception of the clutch. 

L. J. (S. C.) 


The Duties of an Overseer. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The writer wishes to express himself on the mat- 
ter of cost in cotton manufacturing, whether in yarn 
or weaving mills, having in mind a certain superin- 
tendent who tries to lower his cost enough in one de- 
partment to allow a certain overseer to keep his sur- 
plus help because this particular overseer threatened 
to quit if he had to cut off any of his help. And 
again, he was allowed to refuse some material and 
send it back to go as seconds after it has been re- 
worked. 

I am trying to bring the point of cost to the at- 
tention of the readers of COTTON. 

First, every overseer should be a very close ob- 
server of the cost of his department, trying to make 
his work as nearly perfect as possible and keeping a 
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CLEAN WEAVING 


No matter how careful your operative—some 
liquid oil will waste and spatter onto the 
goods and reduce their value. 


To insure cleaner weaving use 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It stays “Put” in Bearings— 
and how much that means 
to your operatives! 


It means that perfect lubrication is assured 
——that perfect lubrication which results only 
from a lubricant that can be made to remain 
at frictional points. 


It means a continuous holiday from oil-spots 
that worry operatives and cost you good 
money. 


It means that each application of NON- 
FLUID OIL lasts several times as long as 
liquid oil—-and naturally costs less—with 
fewer oilings. 


Lend your operatives a hand—send coupon 
for testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machi ” 
and samples of NON-FLUID chinery 
below :— f OIL for purposes checked 
0 Looms 


L) TWISTER RINGS 


0) CARDS MO 2 
() SPINNING FRAMES [ BALL BEARINGS 


CL) MOTORS 
(] CHAIN DRIVES 
SN AN A Mittens rents ia ciety ts Geaidemtnstaae Scsades of 


MILL NAME__-___- 


ADDRESS —_- 








BRICANT CO. | 
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i CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,RL 
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Goodrich decides on AMEO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
312 West Exchange Street, 


eee 








HEN Goodrich recently enlarged 

their Martha Mills they specified 
American Moistening Company equip- 
ment for the two extensive additions 
through Robert & Company, Inc., Engi- 
neers of Atlanta, Ga. 


The performance and operation of the 
Anco initial equipment was so satisfac- 
tory that Goodrich decided on Amco for 
their additional humidification equip- 
ment. Total capacity of the completed mill 
is 80,000 spindles, an increase of 50,000. 


The Original Martha Mill, 


at Thomaston, Georgia, the central unit in the photo- 
graph of the completed mill shown below, was 
equipped with Amco Heads and Amco Humidity 


Control Stations. 


This newly designed Amco 
Humidity Control auto- 
matically regulates and 
controls humidity in Textile 
and other mills without 
using wet or dry bulb 


actuated devices. 





AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 





Are you following the 
personally-conducted 
AMCO airplane tours to 
43 textile mills in the 
North, South, and East? 
If you have not received 
your copy of these prac- 
tical, first-hand studies of 
humidification conditions 
in the country’s leading 
textile mills write Ameri- 
can Moistening Com- 


pany, Providence, R. I. 
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close watch on the matter of waste. 

Another very important thing is keeping our sup- 
plies to a minimum. Economy is the watch word of 
the day. The man whom the writer has in mind is 
not familiar with what is going on in the plant of 
which he has been the superintendent for several 
years. Thereby his job has a suspicious leak in it. 

Second. The writer calls attention to the matter 
of how much work one man or woman can take care 
of properly. He was asked one morning if he would 
pay a certain hand twenty cents per hour to take care 
of what two hands had been doing for thirty cents 
per hour. What happened here? The overseer asked 
permission to cut his cost ten cents on the hour here 
and was not allowed to do so. Two hands are still 
kept on the payroll at fifteen cents per hand each, 
amounting to $6.00 each week which could be saved 
for the company. The writer wants to know why an 
overseer would not be allowed to cut cost in any way 
that would be honorable to himself and his company. 

The company the writer has in mind is not doing a 
very good business, due to the fact that its competi- 
tor cuts cost in any honorable way, and by so doing, 
can manufacture at a lower cost and sell at a lower 
price and keep the mill going, making a little money 
even during the very hard times which exist now. 

Third. The writer believes there is still room to 
help his company, by constantly studying ways and 
means of lowering cost, by giving the help all that he 
or she can satisfactorily perform and also getting off 
more finished production. Both will greatly lower 
cost. Now the writer knows personally one superin- 
tendent who keeps his company’s plant humming both 
day and night. He does it by manufacturing at a 
lower cost than does his competitors, and he is sold 
up several months ahead. 

If this writer is ever entrusted with the place of 
superintendent, you can bet his first and last interest 
will be centered in how to manufacture at a profit. 
I frankly believe that mills are sunk by low produc- 
tion, poor quality and high cost. 

Fourth, and last but not least. Maintain the very 
highest quality and the very highest production ob- 
tainable, at rock bottom cost. Rock bottom, I said! 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4558. 


New Equipment at Clemson College. 

The weaving division of Clemson College, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., has installed a new Royle power piano machine 
for cutting jacquard cards. This machine is driven by an 
individual motor having a variable speed control which en- 
ables the speed of the machine to be varied according to 
the skill of the operator. It is operated by means of a 
clutch controlled by two pedals, one for starting, the other 
for stopping. The action can be suspended instantly after 
any stroke, or it can be permitted to cut without interrup- 
tion to the end of the card. This machine will facilitate 
greatly the work of Clemson textile students in working up 
jacquard patterns. 

The weaving division has also obtained a ten-spindle 
Eastwood winder for spooling silk, rayon, and fine cotton 
yarns. This machine is also equipped with a variable speed 
drive which makes it possible to adapt the speed of the ma- 
chine to the highest speed at which the yarn will run. In 
connection with this unit, a complete set of unrolling at- 
tachments have been received from the Universal Winding 
Company for use on a No. 90 filling winder. 
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The ready sale of your product depends 
much on the quality of your finishing. 

Federal Sulphonated Olive Oil will give you 
better finishing of bleached piece goods. Mills 
now using this product say it beats anything 
they have ever seen in a softening oil. 


This oil is free flowing and readily soluble, 


even in cold water. It is the most powerful 
softener on the market—and when used to re- 
place sulphonated castor oil, only half the 
quantity is necessary to produce the same re- 
sults. 


It will not turn rancid when goods are stored 
for long periods—nor will such goods turn yel- 
low because of its non-oxidizing qualities. 


We are glad to send you a trial barrel on 
approval including the service of our technical 
experts in demonstrating its proper use. Write 
for further information. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS 
TEXTENE—A buffered alkali, emulsifying 
and‘cleaning agent. 
TEXWHITE—A buffered alkali, colloidal 
in action, for use in dye bath. 
FEDERAL RAYONOL—A colorless lubri- 
cant, non-oxidizing and easily re- 
moved in the scouring bath. 
FEDERAL PENETRANT—A _ combined 
penetrant and softener. 
Write for more complete information 
about these other textile oils and chem- 
icals, also our complete line of heavy and 
special chemicals, animal and vegetable 


_ oils and greases for the textile, mares .~ 


and paper industry. 


FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


WORKS — ANNISTON, ALA 


BIRMING HAM DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION ALABAMA 
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Joint Meeting At Atlantic City. 
(Continued from Page 1006.) 


chasing raw cotton; disapproved the debenture feature 
of the current farm relief legislation; encouraged the 
growth of longer staple cotton, recommending thai in- 
dividual mills furnish better seed and offer prizes for 
better cotton; and advocating the fixing of a duty up- 
on the importation of jute. 

Carl R. Cunningham made his annual report as 
traffic manager, outlining the activities of the traffic 
department in detail. 

Following the report of the nominations commit- 
tee, made by A. M. Fairley, and the election of officers, 
the new president, Arthur M. Dixon, was escorted to 
the chair. George S. Harris, of Atlanta, Ga., a past 
president of the organization, made a fitting talk of 
tribute and appreciation of Mr. Fitzgerald and his 
services in presenting to him the retiring president’s 
medal. 


Joint Session Friday Afternoon. 


HE joint session of cotton manufacturers held at 

Atlantic City on Friday afternoon, May 25th, at 
the Hotel Traymore, brought together members of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association and the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
the discussions by the three speakers centered around 
“World Changing Conditions.” President H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, of the American Association, presided. 

The first speaker was Nelson B. Gaskill, former 
member of the Federal Trade Commissivn, who dis- 
cussed “The Fallacy of Price Discrimination.” 

The second speaker was Warren S. Thompson, di- 
rector of the Scripps Foundation for Research, who 
discussed changes in population growth in this coun- 
try. Mr. Thompson declared that the rapid increase in 
population is at an end; that in 70 years since 1860 it 
increased to about four times its number in that year, 
and that in the next 70 years it is estimated that it 
will increase fifty per cent. He pointed out that many 
changes are on the threshold; changes in the rate of 
growth and in the age and occupational constitution 
of the population. The smaller increase in population 
will make customers relatively scarcer. Mr. Thomp- 
son pointed out that where a rapidly growing popula- 
tion makes an extraordinary demand for goods, in the 
future, increase in individual purchasing power must 
bear the brunt of the industrial expansion. “There is 
no doubt in my mind that the desire to purchase more 
goods is present in most of us,” he said, “so that «ve 
could clear the market of what could be produced if 
we had the means. But there is some doubt whether 
Wwe can reasonably expect such a rapid increase in in- 
dividual purchasing power in the future that we shall 
not very seriously miss the rapid increase in num- 
bers we have grown accustomed to in times: past.” 


Trends in World Textile Trade. 


Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, 
was the concluding speaker, discussing trends in world 
trade. Three major factors he has found are: the in- 


dustrialization of previously backward countries; a 
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movement toward national and international industri- 
al mergers; and the influence of style and novelty in 
merchandise. He referred to the tariff, by pointing 
out that the United States is now taking more Euro- 
pean products than before the war. He explained how 
the mass consumption and mass production of this 
country are in a large way responsible for the rehabil- 
itation of Europe, although he emphasized that Eu- 
rope is not yet completely recovered from the effects 
of the war. 


The Joint Banquet. 


On Friday evening members of the two associa- 
tions and guests met in the joint banquet. Lincoln 
Baylies, president of the National association, was 
toastmaster; he urging, in a brief address, more at- 
tention to a closer regulation of production to sales. 
S. R. Glassford, president of the Association of Cotton 
Tetxile Merchants, discussed the changes that are oc- 
curring in merchandising cotton goods, and discussed 
the demands of the modern salesman who is success- 
ful. Mr. Fitzgerald also spoke, and was followed by 
Walker D. Hines, president of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., who spoke in part as follows: 

“As I see it, the problems of the cotton mills classi- 
fy themselves principally under three topics: first, the 
purchase of raw cotton; second, the physical manu- 
facture of the goods; third, the merchandising of the 
goods. I am not going to talk this evening about the 
first two topics and I shall devote myself to the third 
topic—merchandising of the goods. 

“This is just as vital as the purchase of the raw 
cotton or as the manufacture of the cotton goods, and 
far less progress has been made in dealing with it. 

“Inherently, merchandising is a much more difficult 
problem than manufacturing the goods because man- 
ufacturing policies largely admit of decision and dis- 
position regardless of how other mills handle the same 
matters. But as to merchandising, what one mill does 
may determine what another mill feels it has to do. 
There is much less opportunity for individualistic ac- 
tion and hence it is a more difficult subject to deal 
with, especially on the part of mill executives who are 
so highly individualistic. 

“As to this, on account of overproduction since the 
war, the mills have had a new lesson to learn and they 
have not yet learned it, although varying degrees of 
progress have been made in different branches of the 
industry. 

“It is a strange thing that a leader in mill manage- 
ment will resort to great study and research and make 
additional capital expenditures amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in order to diminish his cost of 
manufacture by one-eighth or one-fourth of a cent per 
yard, and then apparently without serious concern or 
adequate effort to avoid it will give away all that sav- 
ing and more through resorting to unsound and at 
times apparently inexcusable methods of merchandis- 
ing. 

“The Institute has steadily tried to inculcate the 
lesson of sound merchandising, but more education is 
required and vastly more practicing of what is learned 
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is indispensable. One of the outstanding features of 
this failure to apply sound merchandising methods is 
the curious psychology which leads the manufacturer 
when he comes to selling his goods to feel that he is 
compelled to do whatever his competitor does no mat- 
ter how unsound and injurious to him and to the bulk 
of the industry that competitor’s action may be. 

“There are relatively small classes of manufactur- 
ers who are in an exceptional situation as to their ne- 
cessities or their interests. One such class is illus- 
trated by the mill which is under heavy financial com- 
mitments and may therefore be forced, perhaps at the 
instance of its financial supporters, to make distress 
sales. There is at the other extreme of the industry 
the class including the mills which have bought cotton 
at unusually low prices or which are able to manu- 
facture the goods at exceptionally low costs with the 
result that they are able, if they wish to do so, to sell 
for prices so low as, while still representing a profit 
for them, to represent a loss for the great bulk of the 
industry. But these classes are small and represent 
only a minority of the industry. The large majority of 
the spindles and looms which must be operated in or- 
der to supply the yarns and cloths necessary to fur- 
nish the public with cotton textiles need higher prices 
to cover their reasonable costs and are not under any 
overwhelming financial pressure to sell at such unre- 
munerative prices and do not really desire to do so. 

“One of the great lessons which the industry yet 
needs to put into actual practice in general is that the 
great majority which is necessary to produce what the 
public needs, is not bound to follow what a small 
minority does and does for special reasons which do 
not apply at all to the great majority. 

“I have spoken of the manufacturers adopting 
these unsound policies. We have to remember, how- 
ever, that as to the great bulk of the coarse goods sold 
the selling agents play an important part. In the 
present state of the development of the industry the 
selling houses have the great opportunity to guide 
their mills in the direction of orderly production in 
line with the demand and in the direction of orderly 
selling which does not rush prices down to the low and 
unremunerative levels for the industry in general 
which are produced from time to time under special 
conditions. But the theory of employing a selling 
house, while having important elements of justifica- 
tion, also involves a situation of divided responsibility 
when it comes to merchandising. The mill can feel 
that it is compelled to leav~ the merchandising in the 
hands of the selling house. The selling house can feel 
that it is compelled to follow the wishes if not the 
directions of the mills. In other instances the selling 
policy is a compromise of mill influence and selling 
house influence so that each may lay the blame on the 
other for unremunerative prices. 

“This situation of more or less divided responsi- 
bility between the mill and the selling house is an ad- 
ditional factor that militates against the correction 
of the tendency to let the tail wag the dog through the 
majority following to an unnecessary extent the ex- 
ceptional prices which are made by the minority. The 
selling houses have a great opportunity, in this, as in 
all other matters concerning merchandising, to con- 
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What Would’Washington Say? 
/ 


N ALMOsT commonplace speculation, yes! In the 153 
A years of American Independence, celebrated this 
month, such a question has occurred countless 
times. But, in fact, just what would Washington say? 


Suppose he should behold our disks that sing, our radio 
that whirls the human voice around the earth, our 
aircraft that have conquered the skies and our talking 
moving pictures—to say nothing of our automobiles, 
rushing railway trains, vast industrial plants, towering 
buildings, giant steamships, our 
telegraph, telephone and electric 
lights, and electric refrigeration? 
Here is the answer—He would say, 
“MARVELOUS’’—and in two 
days he would cease to marvel. It 
would then be an “‘old story’’ to 
him, just as it is to all of us, now 
wondering what science will next bring forth. 


ALSO AN “OLD STORY” 


Like the more spectacular discoveries of science the Sy/phon 
Bellows is also an ‘‘old story.’ For twenty years its contribution 
to industrial progress and human comfort while not so 
dramatic, has been none the less, basic and essential. It is the 
World's most durable, flexible and sensitive expansion ' member 
and is employed as the motor element of hundreds of thou- 
sands of thermostats in the most highly recognized radiator 
traps, refrigerating machines, automobiles, industrial and 
building temperature regulators. 





As a damper regulator it is factory equipment on the principal 
heating boilers, as a sealing diaphragm in packless valves in 
thousands of representative buildings; as a diaphragm in 

ackless fuel pumps; in pressure governors and many other 
important mee Ya “pp ications. During the war it operated 
the firing mechanism of deep-sea mines, the governing mechan- 
ism of torpedoes and was invaluable to the airplane. 


It is constantly finding new fields of usefulness. 


The original and genuine Sylphon Bellows is used only in Tem- 

rature and Pressure Regulators manufactured by the Fulton 
Suh Company. Our plant is the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of thermostatic 
instruments. 


We invite those interested to write for fully descriptive 
bulletins and to submit (without obligation) problems 
involving Sylphon Temperature or Pressure Regu- 
lation. Address Department C 


BELLOWS 


ORIGINATED AND PATENTED BY 
FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S$. A—European Representatives, 
Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W.: 1., 
Easiend—Coundind epresentatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 


he 


140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Prepared To Bear the Brunt 


The historic knight knew the value of strength in metal. 
His life often depended upon it. 


























In the manufacture of Babbitt Loom Crankshafts the im- 

portance of “strength where strength is needed” is given 
foremost prominence. Nearly 50% more metal goes into 

the bends in a special bending, upsetting and squeezing 
process. 


a 


Add to this the care given to accuracy of sizes, quality of 
finish, service on special dimension orders, prompt de- 
liveries—and it is easily understood why Babbitt Loom 
Crankshafts “bear the brunt.” 







Sou. Rep.: E. D, ROY, BOX 298, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BABBITT BROTHERS 


aaah Specify them on your next order. 
FAIRHAVEN, Established 1891 MASS. 
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LAE VS. HANKS | 
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for Rayon 
also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 


There are poor, fair, : Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse motion. 
good or very good high = Write for circular No. 10. 

speed warper beams on 
the market. The best 
does NOT cost the most. 
As a matter of fact 
Washburn’s, the  out- 
standing beam, is a LOW 
COST beam. It is light- 
er, stronger, has patent- 
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Hii ed features, the wooden 
heads are non-static and 
have a_ self-tensioning 
device, always in perfect 
balance and will not warp 
with moisture, dryness, 
heat or cold. A better 
beam for high-speed or 
standard warping. Get 
the details NOW. 
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Also warpers and other special textile machines. 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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tribute to the application of sound merchandising prin- 
ciples and I do not believe that either the selling 
houses or the manufacturers have yet risen to their 
opportunity in these respects. Just as there are some 
mill executives who produce to mill capacity in disre- 
gard of the demand and force that capacity on a re- 
luctant market so there are some selling agents who 
seem to feel that their primary business is to force 
volume of goods on the market by making the follow- 
ing prices that disregard the cost of manufacture. 


“This unsound idea that you must let the excep- 
tional mill or the exceptional case dominate the in- 
dustry and decide its fate runs through and compli- 
cates every phase of the problem of improving our 
merchandising policies. The ultimate responsibility 
is upon the manufacturer. He selects the selling house. 
If he lets the selling house sell the goods at prices 
which are so low as not to return cost to the rank and 
file of efficient mills simply because some mills under 
exceptional circumstances choose to sell or are com- 
pelled to sell at prices which are wholly unremunera- 
tive to the great bulk of the industry, the manufactur- 
er has himself to blame. At the same time the selling 
house will not discharge its function so as to justify 
its continued existence unless it adopts and carries 
out an adjusted sales policy which seeks not only to 
sell the goods but also to get a compensatory price for 

‘them and also keeps the manufacturer advised and 
strives to guide him along lines of sound merchandis- 
ing.” 


Mistah President! 
(Continued from Page 1004.) 


veals no amazingly outstanding and romantic episodes, 
but underlying it there are certain definite currents of 
philosophy and ambition which must not be overlooked. 
He has carried throughout his life’s program thus far 
the axiom and tenet of providing greater service 
through enlarging present opportunity. In this, how- 
ever, he has wisely refrained from setting his objec- 
tive too far ahead. In this he firmly believes, feeling 
that the setting up immediately of an ideal or objec- 
tive too far removed from present conditions would 
tend to depress and discourage. And his own career 
and progress has been evidence of his adherence to 
that policy of careful, deliberate progression. 


Dixon’s life philosophy seems to be embodied in 
the fact that he never worries about two things: those 
things which cannot be helped—hence the needlessness 
of worry—and those things which can be helped. In- 
stead of worrying, he tries to make adjustments to re- 
move them. He believes that most people are square 
and honest and want to do the right thing, and if a 
man allows himself to be clouded with suspicion-and 
doubt and weighed down by unnecessary worries, his 
efficiency is lessened, if not destroyed. 


At the present tire, though his immediate duties 
are of an executive and administrative nature, Dixon 
retains an intense interest in things practical in the 
mill, and in the people who make up its personnel, and 
has always in mind their welfare and interest. 

Dixon has, outside of his regular activities, only 
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Johnson Improved Warp Sizer 
for RIBBONS 
ITH this machine warps can be made, 
sized, and beamed direct from creel in 
one operation—they can also be sized from 
beam to beam or from beam to spool. Any 
number of spools or beams of any type or 


width can be used depending on the width of 
the machine, 


Each unit is independent and can be adjusted 
separately for width and tension—regardless of 
diameter. And can be removed or installed 
readily. 


This improved feature is especially designed 
so that it can be attached to any standard 
Johnson Sizer now in use. It may be pur- 
chased separately. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
10 Ramapo Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


Representatives 


G. G. SLAUGHTER JOSEPH BARNES, SOCIETE INOXI 
Charlotte, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. Lyons, France 


TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ELBROOK, INC. 
Manchester, England Shanghai, China 
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Showing Spools where traverse is required 
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Fresh Air and Sunlight 
Ventilators and Skylights 





Manufactured by 


ATLANTA SHEET METAL WORKS 
ATLANTA, GA. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


ANACON pA 
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Economy of 
Efficient Driving Tapes 


Only efficient tapes can create economy 
—tapes that possess those inherent 
qualities of strength and long life. 
Barber Spinning and Twisting Tapes are 
the most economical on the market— 
evidenced by the number and character 
of the mills using them exclusively. 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
World,leaders in the production of spin- 
ning and twisting tapes for all kinde of 

cotton machinery. 





Distributor 
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TWISTED EYE 
In “GARLAND” 
Cabled Twine Loom Harnesses 


Our experience shows that for all or- 
dinary weaving. cabled twine loom har- 
nesses weave best and wear longest. 
This twine is hard to knit and difficult 
to finish but our harnesses are so care- 
fully made and so thoroughly inspected 
that every cabled twine harness which 
we send out is smoothly finished and 
free from twisted eyes. 
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Molyb-den-um 
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the one hobby of taking an active interest, from the 
sidelines, in things political. He has an unusual dis- 
tinction—that of having taken up golf and then com- 
pletely giving it up after several years of fruitless ef- 
fort to improve his game. It is his admitted failure in 
life. He finds diversion in reading, and is an enthu- 
siastic follower of auction bridge. 

The success of any organization depends upon the 
personality of the leader. It is a safe prediction that 
the affairs of the American Association this year, un- 
der his leadership, will proceed not only along impec- 
cable lines as regards parliamentary law and execu- 
tion, but to a still broader and bigger program of defi- 
nite, material accomplishment. 





Texas Textile Association. 
(Continued from Page 1013.) 


reported 25.8 beats per inch on his pickers. This con- 
cluded the Friday evening session, the discussion be- 
ing resumed on Saturday morning. 

Cleaning practices around cards, drawing and rov- 
ing frames were first discussed when the association 
resumed its deliberations on Saturday morning. Mr. 
Manley, of the Miller mill, reported that, “at McKin- 
ney we strip out four times a day and fan out the 
cards after every stripping. On speeders we fan off 

- between doffs, that is, about every hour. We pick the 
spindles and clean the roving backs once a week. 
Drawing rolls are cleaned every month.” 

Joe Stinnett, overseer of carding, Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, Bonham, reported that they blow 
off the cards four times daily and mop off once a day. 
They pick the spindles on the speeders once a week 
and clean the backs every two weeks. The sweepers 
get over the room every hour. 

At Waco, said Mr. Clarke, “we blow off cards four 
times a day after each stripping. We wipe off by 
hand where the air does not clean. The floor is swept 
every thirty minutes. Drawing rollers are washed 
two times a month. Around the roving frames, we 
sweep up every thirty minutes, pick rollers every day 
and oil the frames as needed. Every machine is pol- 
ished by the operative once a week. This of course 
does not contribute directly to the running of the 
work, but it has a good psychological effect on the 
operative. If he keeps his machine clean and sees 
cleanliness around him, he just naturally makes bet- 
ter work. You can see the effect in the seconds.” 

Mr. Jones, of Itasca, reported that they blow off 
the cards twice at night and wipe the comb boxes every 
hour. 

J. A. Bishop, overseer of carding of the Dallas Tex- 
tile Mills, reported the following complete and detailed 
schedule for that mill: 


Cleaning on Cards: 

6:30-8:00. Strip out all cards, clean fly out of 
card backs. Take strips and wipe off bonnets and 
fronts of cards. Sweep out card alleys. All ex- 
cept stripping and oiling done by card hands. 
10:00-10:30. Strip out all cards. ‘Wipe comb 
boxes and entire card fronts with strips. Sweep 
out. 

2:00-2:30. Strip out all cards. Clean off entire 
card with mop and sweep up floor. Polishing: 
each hand polishes one card per day (total three 
per day). 
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WHAT If THIS MAN 
READING ? 





know which looms are producing and which are lagging. He must 

set the pace for weavers and maintain quality of production. He 
has written for our book ‘‘Productimeter Pick Counters,—Their Appli- 
cation and Use’’ and is now studying it to see if Pick Counters can 
do him any good. We will be glad to send you the same book— 
‘‘Productimeter Pick Counters’’—if you will write directly or to Geo. 
P. Davis, Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; or Durant Mfg. Co., Leo. A. 
Nourie, Mgr., 36 Garnet St., Providence, R. I. 


H: is responsible for efficient production in a large mill. He must 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


668 BUFFUM ST. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





Economical in 
the only way 
economy counts 





Fabricated of steel and asbestos, 
SAINO METAL FIRE DOORS are 
economical in the only way econ- 
omy counts—lasting, trusty ser- 
vice. There’s no profit in replace- 
ments or regrets. SAINOIZE your 
openings for fire- 
safety and perma- 
nent utility, the first 
cost is the last. Send 
for the catalog of 
labelled and unla- 
belled doors, free, 


F. L. Saino Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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other slag 
| Concrete Pools 


1. Municipal Pool 
at Memphis 

2. Spiller Pool 
in Atlanta 

8. Cascade Plunge 
in Birmingham 





4. Ensley Pool 
(Birmingham) 
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spinning & twisting 


TAPES 


Look to your spinning 
and twisting tapes as a 
source of additional profit. 
“Service” is the reason 
Lambeth Tapes are the 
standard in the biggest 
profit making mills. Lam- 
beth tapes are better. Ask 
for prices and samples. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 





CHARLOTTE -N:+C 
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Water proof Concrete 
for the South’s largest Pool 


In building this mammoth, 380 ft. long, 
open air pool at Fair Park (Birmingham) 
the contractor’s first consideration was 
“water-proof” concrete. He got it with 
















“ENSLEY & ALA CITY; 


ASIE SLA 


USHMED & SCREENE: 







A careful checkup of the condi- 
tion of slag concrete pools in other 
cities (after five years’ service) 
enabled him to plan a “designed” 
slag concrete mix with absolute 
confidence as to results. 
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BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


Slag Headguarters for the South 


ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM JACKSONVILLE 
THOMASVILLE MONTGOMERY OCALA FLA 
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- MICHAEL & BIVENS INC., 


Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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FERGUSON GEARCO. 


BEVEL SPU SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


BAVEIO® BORIEED AED RARDERED CFE, EES 
ber American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PATENTS 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 
‘CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A former member of the Examining Corps 
United States Patent Office 
Also: 314 McLACHLEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Headquarters for 
STEEL anaes. — SPINDLES — FLYERS 
We make a specialty of 
METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
and also do 
Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 
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“Cleaning on Drawing: 
Clean chokes off top and bottom rollers first thing 
every morning; this is done by the section man. 
Clean top and bottom clearers every day at 9 A.M. 
and 3 P.M. Mop out coilers and steel plate be- 
tween each doff, before the empty cans are set 
under the coilers, every 40 minutes. Sweep out 
from under frames at 3 P.M. every day. 

Clean gear heads and entire frame once a week. 
Wash steel rollers to get over about every three 
weeks. Polish when necessary. 


“Cleaning on Slubbers and Speeders: 
Pick clearers four times a day: 7 and 9 A. M. and 
1 and 3 P.M. 
Pick tops of spindles and flyers after every doff; 
50 minutes for slubbers and one hour and 25 min- 
utes for speeders. 
At 3 P.M. pick spindles underneath and brush out 
backs. ees 
Pick rollers by hand every morning. 
Roving hauler wipes tops of creels before each 
creel of new roving is laid up. 
Clean gear heads and compounds, and entire 
frame, once a week. Polish when necessary. 


“How often do you strip cards?” was the next 
question, and in connection with it, Mr. Clarke asked 
also for the grade and staple, as well as the number 
of cards and the number of hands around the cards. 

Mr. Haney reported from the Waco Twine Mill, 
“Three strippings daily on Middling, Strict Low and 
snaps, 28 cards and 3 men.” Mr. Manley, from Mc- 
Kinney, said, “Three times daily on low-grade cotton. 
We have 94 cards and use six men.” Mr. Manning 
’ said at Waxahachie they strip out three times daily, on 
all bollies. They use four men and have 48 cards. 
Three strippings daily at Mexia, on Strict Good Ordi- 
nary, were reported by Mr. Smith. He uses three 
men on 36 cards. Ingram Lee reported, for the Dal- 
las Textile Mills, three strippings daily on Middling 
cotton, 15/16-inch, and four strippings on snaps of 
shy inch staple. He uses five men on 48 cards. Bon- 
ham reported three men full time and one man half 
time on 48 cards. Mr. Clarke of Guthrie reported four 
men on 39 cards, and Mr. Clarke of Waco said he uses 
five men on 62 cards. 

The next question, suggested by Mr. Mast, was for 
experiences with straight wire cylinder clothing for 
cards. Hugh Clarke said he had talked with Don Tow- 
ers recently, who said he was going to install it on all 
of his cards at the Anchor Duck Mill. “He told me 
he had investigated it fully,” said Mr. Clarke, “and 
was of the opinion that it was one of the best things 
he had ever seen. The cost is about ten per cent above 
the regular clothing. On Low Middling cotton, Mr. 
Towers says he strips out only once a week, on Sat- 
urday afternoon. On good staple, he says it is neces- 
sary to strip out only every four weeks. He says he 
has no trouble in getting a good web all week, and it 
does not show ragged toward the end of the week. 
There is no grinding to do on this clothing. I intend 
putting three sets on at my mill and giving it a thor- 
ough trial.” He added that Mr. Towers had told him 
that he found more long staple cotton in his strips 
while using this clothing; and that he strips his doff- 
ers once daily. 

The proper weights for drawing frame rolls on dif- 
ferent weights of sliver came up next. Mr. Poole said, 
“The machine builders undoubtedly know what they 
are doing when they arrange the weights on drawing. 
And if anyone is having the trouble that I think 
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Chain Drive and Tightener 


Compound _Assembled with 


A Thoroughly and Accurately 
Engineered Product 


EVERAL years ago the Stewart Compound for Roving 

Frames was placed upon the market. This new unit 
was developed to meet the need for a compound that 
would save a greater amount of power, give longer life 
and lower repair expenses. 


To come up to requirements, great engineering skill and 
unusual accuracy stood out as important factors. Both are 
evident in the actual product, seen in the following fea- 
tures: 


The driving member, the driven sleeve and the control 
Sleeve gear all rotate in the same direction with never 
more than 75 r.p.m. difference between the speed of any 
contacting gears, sleeves or bearings... . friction reduced 
to minimum ... . load on cone reduced 30 to 50 per cent. 
Actual tests show saving of 10 per cent in power required 
to drive frame, 


The above features plus the fact that all gears, studs and 
sleeves are three times as strong as necessary prolong the 
life of the Stewart Compound three to five times that of 
the bevel gear compound. 


So skillfully is the Stewart Compound designed that only 
very little maintenance is required and practically no re- 
pairs. 

Write for six-months free trial offer. 
tached. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 


204 SOUTH AVON ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 


No “red tape” at- 
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AL: S&TERL BALING PRESSES | 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


) | LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. C, ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 





STODGHILL & COMPANY 


530-532-534 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 
‘‘The Size 
That Satisfies’’ 


A Compound that has never given any trouble at the fin- 
ishing plant. Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
This Compound and our Service will give the feel and 
weight desired. 


» GROSS 
* TARE 


+30 





n mpound LYCERINE 

Sizi Co GLYC 
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DEXTRINE 
PRESERVATIVE 
WATER 





Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 
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Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA. 











QUALITY SERVICE , 
, ‘epemareneon = RR A | 
No Changes Required For Bradley 2 :se nt wey on 
LOPER Clients SES : 








LOPER Textile Cost Systems Comply with the 
Basic Recommendations of the Cotton Institute! 
ORE than 20% of all the Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are operated 
by Clients using our Cost Methods. Are you 
included? 
) $a costs you nothing but a request to bring 
you a full exposition of the cost system so_ 
widely adopted throughout the industry. 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 16 Years 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVI 
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Stencil 
Machine 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. = 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid = 
' Ink for marking and stenciling. Price : 

60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers : 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 3 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 
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caused this question to be asked, he will probably find 
it at the coiler of the cards. On most cards that have 
been running for some time, the bearings on the small 
calender rolls become worn, allowing the end to bag 
down. The card-hand will put it up a few times, and 
then put a bunch of cotton, or something, between the 
lug on the bonnet tongue and the bearing on the 
swing calender roll, causing the sliver to become pack- 
ed, and sometimes I have seen it crushed to dust. This 
causes the rolls of the drawing to hop and not draw 
out the fibers correctly. 

“If this is your trouble, put new shaft in both 
small calenders and see that the lug touches the bear- 
ing just before the front lugs touch the coiler plate 
—the end being up when the test is made. This will 
give you a soft, yet compact sliver that will run on 
your.drawing without trouble, providing the rolls have 
the right progressive spread for your weight of sliv- 
er.” 

Several mills’ representatives reported the follow- 
ing weights on drawing rolls, from back to front: 

Mexia: 24, 18, 18, 16. 

Sherman: 18, 16, 16, 14. 

Dallas Textile Mills: 18, 16, 16, 14. 

Pioneer Mills: 18, 18, 16, 14. 

James Clarke said, “We put on just enough weight 
to keep the top rolls from jumping as the collars 
wear.” Hugh Clarke asked, “How many of you have 
checked up on the coiler heads of the cards and the 
small calenders?” Several mills reported that they do 
so regularly. “You will have variations in your weights 
caused by trouble in these small calender rolls if you 
don’t keep checking them,” commented Mr. Clarke. 
“We had this trouble and put in new small shafts and 
stopped it.” 

One-process drawing at a low speed versus two pro- 
cesses at a higher speed was the next subject dis- 
cussed. “I tried this out at Waco,” said Mr. Clarke, 
“and found that one process gave me a better. breaking 
strength, but it caused a bad variation in my weights. 
I tested it out for six months, but discontinued it after 
that. Mr. Towers told me that on duck filling he was 
using one process drawing and slubber roving on his 
spinning. He made 6s yarn, 9-ply. He said it made 
slightly uneven yarn, but that due to the twisting, it 
works all right and eliminates several processes. I 
found that under the microscope drawing made with 
one process shows knots that the single process does 
not take out. I believe it takes more than one process 
to straighten the fibers out properly.” 

Herbert A. Burow said, “We were having trouble 
with our drawing for a while, in running it on the 
slubbers. I increased the weights on the slubber rolls 
to 24 pounds and find that this makes more even rov- 
ing.” 

How to eliminate slugs in roving was next dis- 
cussed. Mr. Smith said at Mexia most of the trouble 
was caused by fanning off frames. Mr. Poole stated 
that he had stopped his drawing hands from wiping 
off the heads while the machines were running. At 
Bonham they have installed top and bottom clearers 
on the spindles and have their flyers picked every doff. 
Mr. Clarke of Waco said the best remedy of all was to 
feed them dynamite every day. He said dirty top 

clearers was about the biggest source of the trouble. 
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“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer. 


DRYERS 


for Cotton Stock, 


Skein Yarns, Warps, Underwear, 
Towelling, Piece Goods, Plush, 
RAYON 


HOSIERY AUTOMATIC DRYERS 
ELECTRIC DRYING FORMS 
Conditioning Machines - - - Vacuum Extractors 


The Philadelphia » 
Drying Machinery Co. 


3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Crrolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. O. 





Southern Agents - 


Greater output, 
stronger 


Platt’s Clothing 
pay for itself in 
such a short 
time. 


NO GRINDING — 
NO STRIPPING — 


BOULEVARD DE DE LOR, 


7S Byron W Z 
Other Continental oe BOI 
MULHOUSE ‘BARGE 
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“How many cots, and what kind, do you use per 
spindle per year on slubbers, intermediates and speed- 
ers?” was the last question discussed. Mr. Burow re- 
ported 1.34 sheepskin cots per spindle per year at Bon- 
ham. Mr. Manning reported 2.8 on the slubbers and 
3.92 on the speeders. He also uses sheepskin. Mr. 
Clarke reported for Waco 1.40 on slubbers and .94 on 
intermediates, and .53 on speeders. Mr. Haney said 
the twine mill uses 4.15 calf skin on slubbers. Mr. 
Poole reported 1.68 per spindle per year on slubbers 
and 1-07 for speeders. He uses calfskin. James 
Clarke, of Guthrie, said they use 1.74 on slubbers and 
1.36 on speeders. 

Following the discussion, reports as to end break- 
age tests on roving frames and spinning frames were 
submitted. After these reports, the banquet was held, 
with several short inspirational talks being made. 
Following the election of officers, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Machine Sizing for Ribbon Warps. 

Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J., manufacturer 
of the Johnson warp sizing machine, has developed and 
has placed on the market a machine for sizing rayon 
and Celanese ribbon warps, which will doubtless be of 
interest to those manufacturers who have long desired 
the application of machine sizing as used for broad 
goods to ribbons and narrow fabrics. Mr. Johnson 
states that this machine is a decided improvement on 
his former ribbon warp sizing machine. 

The machine, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is adaptable for any type of bobbin, 
spool or beam. It is furnished to take either plain 
beam, or spools for traverse warps. Each head is in- 
dependently driven through a tension system that can 
be adjusted to accommodate the different tensions oc- 
curring on each beam or spool during the process. The 
head may be mounted or removed easily, it is stated. 
The number of heads used depends, of course, upon 
the width and number of warps being passed through 
the machine. 

Mr. Johnson also states that this equipment is so 
constructed that it can be applied to any standard 
Johnson warp sizer now in use; so that broad or nar- 
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row fabric warps can be sized on the same machine 
with equal facility. Furthermore, with this equip- 
ment, he points out, sizing can be done direct from 
creel to bobbin or beam, from beam to beam, or from 
beam to spool. For direct sizing from a creel, a V 
type creel is supplied. 


Oil-Less Bearings on Skein Winders. 

The Sipp Machine Company, Erie R. R. & Warren 
Street, Paterson, N. J., have recently begun the equip- 
ment of their skein winders with spindle brackets 
which hold inserted oilless bearings. By eliminating 
the necessity of oiling the end of the spool spindles, the 
company points out, this improvement overcomes dif- 
ficulties such as loss of production, annoyance, ex- 
pense, bad winding, inferior work, etc. 

In addition to this feature, the Sipp Company 
points out that the oilless bearing may be turned part 
way around, providing new bearing surfaces, doubling 
the life of the bearings. The oilless bearings are 
clamped in place and can be renewed readily with a 
screw driver. 

The company further points out that these oilless 





Fig. 2. 
bearings eliminate the wear on the ends of the spindle, 


' and on the bearings on which they revolve, which, they 


state, of course gives better wound spools, particular- 
ly at the end, since the spool is held in a definite rela- 
tior to the porcelain guide. End play in the spindles 
is eliminated, and faster speed made possible, by ac- 
curate machining of the oilless bearings. These bear- 
ings are now being furnished regularly on new Sipp 
winders, and can also be applied to machines now in 
use. Fig. 1 shows a winder spindle bearing bracket 
with oilless bearing fitted, and Fig. 2 shows the spin- 
dle bearings mounted on the frame. 
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THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it for 
obvious reasons. 


But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with Model K.... 
320 needle—3 00 needle. 


Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 






7 SO aged 1865 


'& WIL 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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S feminine buying experience increases, Rayon under- 
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stitching also must be beautiful. 


So manufacturers naturally turn to Willcox & Gibbs ma- 
chines for their production. For these machines are noted for 
the beautiful work they produce. And for economy, due to 


long and satisfactory service. 
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There are machines exactly suited to every operation on women’s and men’s undergarments. 
We will be glad to show you how these machines will adapt themselves to your purposes. 


Write our Home Office 
for samples made on 
these machines, or sub- 
mit your own fabrics 


for sample purposes. 


WILLCox & GIB 


HOME OFFICE: 
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Problems 72 Manufacturing 


Fuitu FASHIONED HostERr 





By C. H. Baxter 





successful operation of a mill depends entirely on 

the examining methods used, and it is only by 
proper examination of all operations that quality hosi- 
ery is made and seconds are reduced. 

As I write this article, I reviewed my personal ex- 
amination of hosiery made in my mill, during the past 
week, and can say that I came upon mistakes three 
times during the week that, had they gone on for sev- 
eral days, would have meant a loss of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

In the first place, making hosiery in the gum, the 
silk itself is a problem and therefore, one must con- 
stantly be examining the hosiery while it is being knit- 
ted to prevent bad work being made. We all know 
that the raw silk will vary and many times the silk 
used is of hard nature and will result in unevenness 
of lengths. Sometimes the treatment of soaking has 
not been done properly and poor fabric, as well as un- 
even lengths, will be the result. Even a different dye- 
stuff used for tinting will affect the silk, so that one 
will have poor fabric, unless adjustments are made. 


|’: the manufacturing of full-fashioned hosiery, the 


Examining on the Machine 


N examining full-fashioned hosiery, the first and 
most important thing is to have the hosiery con- 
stantly examined as it is made on the machines. This 
should be done by someone who is familiar with knit- 
ting machines and in my mill, I insist upon the knit- 
ting foreman doing this examining. In a hosiery mill, 
the knitting foreman is, or should be, the trained man, 
who can readily see when a stocking is not right, and 
as he also understands the adjustments that are neces- 
sary to make on a knitting machine, he is the one who 
should examine the hosiery made by each operator. 
The method of examining hosiery made on a knit- 
ting machine is important, and unless a thorough ex- 
amination is made, many things will be overlooked. 
To thoroughly examine hosiery, the examiner should 
each day, or several times a day, look over the fabric 
as it is being made on a machine. First, one should 
see if the lengths are even, and where uneven lengths 
are being made, find the cause and adjust it at once. 
Look over the fabric for sleaziness, and where sleazi- 
ness occurs, look for the cause and have it fixed. Look 
for rough needles and sinkers, and when roughness 
shows in a stocking, see that it is taken out at once. 
For taking out roughness in sinkers, a foreman should 


Article 7—Examination 








N this article Mr. Baxter gives some thor- 

oughly practical suggestions as to examin- 
ing full-fashioned hosiery. He begins with the 
actual knitting operations and describes meth- 
ods of inspection from that point all the way 
through to the boxing of the goods— including 
the regular gray goods and finished goods in- 
spections. 

This article concludes Mr. Baxter’s sched- 
uled series, this having consisted of seven arti- 
cles dealing with the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery from the arrival of the silk to the 
boxed product. Clipped copies of previous ar- 
ticles will be furnished to readers requesting 
them. 

Mr. Baxter is preparing another interest- 
ing article on full-fashioned work which will be 
used in an early number.—The Editor. 





polishing the sinkers with this eraser, the roughness 
will quickly disappear. 

Selvages should next be looked at to see if they are 
good, and any bad selvages should be fixed at once. 

It does not take an expert on hosiery long to check 
the work on a knitting machine, and by doing this the 
first thing every morning, much bad work will be 
saved. 


See a Set a Day. 


The examiner should each day take a set of hosiery 
made on each mac’zine and thoroughly examine it. It 
is beSt to have this set numbered by the knitter so if 
any one section on a machine shows a defect, by look- 
ing at the number on the stocking, one will know what 
section on the machine is making the defect. Num- 
bering stockings will save considerable time, as it 
means that the section that is causing the trouble can 
be located at once through the number on the stocking. 

Never use colored chalk for numbering or marking 
hosiery in the gray, as colored chalk is not removed 
in the dyeing process. The proper marking material 
to use is a black stick made from a soap compound, 
and there are several firms who make marking sticks 
such as this. 

In examining a set of hosiery from each machine, 
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the following should be examined: First, examine the 
lengths to see if they are all even. If there is any 
variation in length, look at the number on the stocking 
and then check up the section making lengths either 
long or short and immediately have this fixed. 

Next examine the fabric to see if the stitch is clear. 
See if any split ends or slubs are in the silk and if the 
silk is of a good degree of evenness. In examining the 
fabric, see if there are any stop marks in the fabric 
that were not made wet by the knitter. By this I mean 
.that wherever a machine is stopped anywhere in the 
fabric for a period of time, the knitter should wet the 
needles with a brush before starting the machine 
again, otherwise a dry line will occur and this shows 
very plainly when the hosiery is dyed and usually must 
be classed as a second quality hose. 


Watch the Selvages. 


After examining the lengths and fabric, examine 
the selvages and narrowings. In examining the nar- 
rowings look for so-call- 
ed blind stitches. This 
is very important as 
blind stitches are the 
cause of many returns 
in hosiery and this 
means a total loss, as 
when a customer returns 
a pair of stockings that 
had a blind stitch in them that caused a runner, the 
hose is beyond repair. The heels should then be ex- 
amined to see if the splicing and heel stitch matches 
and if the heel is the proper length. 


The Footing Comes Next 


FE examining the footing operation, first see if the 
stitch in the foot matches the stitch in the leg. This 
is the most important part of a stocking and many 
times a large amount of seconds will occur if the stitch 
in the foot is either too loose or too tight and does not 
match the stitch in the leg. Then measure the foot 
and see if the proper length is made for the size called 
for. Selvages and narrowings should then be exam- 
ined in the foot and also examined in the toe to see 
if the toe is either being knitted too loose or too tight. 

In examining both legs and feet, be sure to exam- 
ine the inside selvages in the splicing of the heel and 
sole to see if the rocker is set properly. When a rock- 
er is not set properly, a loose stitch is made along the 
inside of these two points and this sometimes spoils 
the appearance of what is a perfectly fine hose other- 
wise, 

I am sure that anyone can readily see that exam- 
ining hosiery as it is made on the machine will stop 
many defects, and it will prevent much waste and bad 
hosiery from being made. 

However, it :s impossible for any one person to 
examine all hosiery made, so to prevent bad work from 
going through, leg and foot examiners should be em- 
ployed to look over each operation. The leg and foot 
examiners should be taught to examine hosiery in ex- 
actly the same manner as I have described and look 
for the same defects. 


COTTON 





“After boarding the hosiery, the final ex- 
amination begins at the pairing tables. In train- 
ing operators to do this work, J usually tell 
them that they are the ones who can either 
make or break the concern.” 
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Seaming and Looping 


KS HE nex: operation in full-fashioned hosiery where 
examining operations must be made is in seaming 
and looping, and this examination is combined with 
what is called gray goods examining, and the exam- 
iners of gray goods should be trained to look for and 
detect *aults and defects in these two operations. 

However, one must watch and examine the work 
made by each looper and seamer, at least several times 
a day, to see if faulty work is being produced. Sev- 
eral times during the course of any working day, 
someone in charge of looping and seaming should take 
severai dozen from each operator and examine them 
very carefully. 


In looping, the main thing to examine is to see if 
the looping is being done properly and that there are 
no drop stitches in the looping. If drop stitches are 
found, the fixer should be called to see if the machine 
is the cause for the dropping of stitches or if it is the 
operators’ fault, in not 
placing the stitches on 
the points. The looping 
should also be examined 
to see if the knives are 
cutting properly and 
that the brush is brush- 
ing the cut surface prop- 
erly. In order to stop 
menders in looping, it is necessary to make frequent 
examinations of the looping each day and unless this 
is done many menders and bad stockings will be the 
result. 

In seaming, the same close examining should be 
done to see if the seamer is matching the welt, nar- 
rowings, and splicing properly and that no drop stitch- 
es or skips are in the seam. If drop stitches occur, 
the fixer’s attention should be called to this at once, 
as this is usually caused by machine trouble. Another 
important thing to examine is the thickness of the 
seam, or in other words, see if too much selvage is 
taken in at the seam. This must be watched, espe- 
cially in chiffon hosiery, as a heavy seam will spoil 
the entire appearance of the stocking. Of course, 
matching is important and a seamers’ work should be 
examined frequently because of this. 


Gray Goods Examining 


FTER the seaming and looping operation, the 
next examining is what is called gray goods ex- 
amining. Some manufacturers have the operators on 
gray goods examining also do the cliyping, but I find 
that I can get much better results by having the clip- 
ping of ends done by different operators. 

I am a firm believer that no person can do two 
things at once and do both of them right, and as gray 
goods examining is the most important examination 
of all, except the final examination of dyed hosiery, I 
find that if these operators clip ends also, that the ex- 
amination suffers. By having the clipping of ends 
done in a separate operation, I get better results in 
the clipping, and also better results in the gray goods 
examination. 
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All ‘‘Banner’’ machine prod- 
ucts of fancy designs and pat- 
terns are completely free 
from objectionable float 
threads. We call attention 
to this because it is impor-’ 
tant to manufacturers of 
all fancy hosiery. Espe- 
cially in children’s fancy 

hose. 
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eT HE examiner should each day take a 

set of hosiery made on each machine 
and thoroughly examine it. It is best to have 
this set numbered by the knitter so if any 
one section on a machine shows a defect, one 
will know what section on the machine is 


making the defect. Numbering stockings 
will save considerable time as it means that 
the section that is causing the trouble can be 
located at once through the number on the 
stocking.” 


_ 

Nothing is more unsightly looking than having a 
fine silk stocking with loose ends hanging all over it, 
and by training operators to clip ends only, they learn 
how to do this work properly. 

In gray goods examining, the main object of this 
examination is to detect menders so that no menders 
are in the hosiery after they are dyed and finished. 
Many methods are used, but the principal method used 
is doing this examining on a form, which usually is 
coated with black enamel. I might say, however, that 
I use a device for gray goods examining which spreads 
the leg and toe narrowing, showing up many so-called 
blind stitches that otherwise would pass through the 
work unseen. When operators are skilled in the use 
of this machine, the flaws in hosiery are readily seen, 
and I know from experience that the percentage of 
menders at the pairers’ tables have been reduced to 
almost nothing. 

In addition to checking out menders in gray goods 
examining, the operator should also be taught to look 
for bad looping and seaming and also for flaws or de- 
fects in knitting. The operator should be instructed 
to inform the person in charge when any of these de- 
fects are found so that they can be rectified at once. 

The examining of gray goods is after all a very 
important examination in a hosiery mill, and this is 
one place where training and experience is necessary, 
so as to secure the best results possible. 





Dyeing and Boarding. 


The next operation is dyeing, and here of course, 
the dyer is the one to see that good results are ob- 
tained. The principal thing in dyeing is evenness of 
the dye, good matching to sample, and good matching 
of cotton and silk, where the style number is made 
with a cotton welt, heel, sole and toe. 

After dyeing, the boarding operation follows. In 
boarding, one must watch that the hosiery is put on 
the ferms evenly and that no finger marks are on the 
hosiery. The main problem in boarding, however, is 
heat regulation, and this is something that must be 
studied out in each hosiery plant. Too much heat will 
dry out the hosiery too quickly and give them a crack- 
ed appearance. It is advisable to have the heat so 
that the hosiery will not dry out too quickly, but at 
the same time, if there is not enough heat, then there 
is danger of the hosiery being pulled off from the 
forms while still damp, and therefore, will not hold 
their shape. Never should the heat be over 225 de- 


grees, as a greater heat is liable to burn or injure the 
silk. I find that satisfactory results can be obtained 
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on any type of boarding or boarding machine at a heat 
temperature of 140 to 160 degrees for chiffons and 
from 180 to 200 degrees for heavier numbers. 


The Final Examination 


FTER boarding the hosiery, the final examina- 

tion begins at the pairing tables. In training 
operators to do this work, I usually tell them that they 
are the ones who can either make or break the con- 
cern. 

In training operators for so-called final examining 
and pairing, one should see that the training is such 
that they are able at almost a glance to tell whether 
a stocking is first quality or a second. The standard 
of perfection or what might be called first quality hosi- 
ery is something that must be determined by each 
individual mill, so it is practically impossible to ex- 
plain what should be considered as first quality ho- 
siery. There are several things, however, that all mills 
consider as second quality hosiery and that is hosiery 
containing menders, slubs or split ends in the silk. 
Never should these defects be considered as first qual- 
ity hoiery. The difference of opinion as to what should 
be considered as first and second quality hosiery lies 
mainly in the unevenness of silk, and here is where 
most hosiery manufacturers must set their own stand- 
ards of what should be considered as first and second 
quality hosiery. In the final examination of hosiery, 
I can, therefore, only suggest that the serious type of 
operator be employed and be sure that the operator 
is trained thoroughly in this work, so that one can be 
positive that the hosiery considered as first quality 
by them are satisfactory to the customer, who will 
eventually buy them. 


Boxing of Hosiery. 


In the boxing of hosiery, the operator’s duties are 
to see that they are folded properly and always boxed 
with the proper number of pairs and the proper size. 
Here again one should examine and check boxes con- 
tinually to be sure that the operators are doing their 
work all right, because nothing is more disagreeable 
than having complaints about wrong sizes in boxes and 
pairs short in the box. 

As a final suggestion, I can only say that the ex- 
amination of husiery at each operation is very impor- 
tant indeed, and if one must cut cost or save, do not 
do it in the examining departments, but find other 
ways, if possible. It is only by a thorough check on 
all operations that good quality hosiery can be made, 
and after all is said and done, the consuming public 
is our boss and they are only going to be satisfied when 
the hosiery they have purchased is free from flaws 
and defects. So catch the flaws and defects before 
they reach the consuming public, and this can only be 
done by proper methods of examination. 

This ends my series of articles on full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing, and in the entire series, I have 
tried to outline as plainly and as briefly as possible the 
problems connected with the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry. 

(This article comprises the seventh and last of the cur- 


rent series on full-fashioned manufacture by Mr. Baxter. 
Another article by this author will appear soon.) 
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Style Must Go All the Way Up! 





N men’s half hose, style no longer stops where the top 
begins—it goes all the way up... . Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine has brought about a new era in the 
styling of half hose tops . . . . Investigate. 







FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEAR FATHER: 

Since your last letter, I 
have accomplished a great 
deal toward getting things 
in shape here. I followed 
your suggestion and moved 
my boarding place, and I 
am delighted with the 
change. I am staying with 
an old couple who have two 
sons and a daughter who 
are married, and who 
moved away, and the old folks keep another young man 
and myself for company. 

The old man seems to like me. He says I favor 
his younger son Jack, and he calls me Jack. We have 
had some very interesting conversations and I have 
begun to feel very much at home. He is very religious 
and an ardent prohibitionist. He always asks the 
blessing at each meal, and has no regularly prepared 
prayer. I recall his blessing this morning, “Father, 
we are thy children about to begin the march of an- 
other day. May thy will be to us a traffic signal to 
direct the way. Amen!” 

Everything is shaping up fine at the mill. There 
is one thing, however, that is giving me some worry, 
and that is the wage scale which prevails here. I think 
we should raise the piece work rates above the other 
mills so as to attract the more efficient help. What 
do you think of this idea? 

Your AFFECTIONATE SON. 


advice. 


Editor. 


DEAR SON: 

Your letter of recent date is very gratifying in- 
deed. I am so happy that things are shaping up more 
satisfactorily and that you are so much better satis- 
fied than you were when last you wrote me. I felt all 
the time that this would be the case. I am glad that 
you have changed your residence, and were fortunate 
enough to get into such good hands. I know the old 
man will exert a fine influence over you, as I already 
see some indications of it. 

I note with interest what you say with reference 
to your wage scale. I am glad that this question in- 
terests you, for the correct solution to this question 
will determine largely your success. In solving this, 
you will become efficient and those under you will like- 
wise become efficient. 





COTTON 


£4 HIS is the second exchange of letters be- 
tween Old Knitter and his son. 

formerly worked for his father, and has taken 
charge of another mill and is writing back for 


This time they discuss wage scales and the 
next letter will cover some technical points. 
Let us know if you have something you 


would like to have Old Knitter discuss —The 
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Efficiency is the solu- 
tion to the problem and it 
will take years of construc- 
tive thinking and common 
sense application to devel- 
op an efficient organization 

In the first place, you 
must have an open mind. 
However, an open mind, 
like an open window, must 
be protected with a screen 
to keep out the flies, bugs, 
moths, and other insects. The mind must have a 
screen of discernment to protect it from impractical 
ideas. An open mind will enable you to learn from 
all the workers in your mill. The boy that turns stock- 
ings has some notion peculiar to himself. A certain 
topper has some special way she holds her fabric, so 
that it moves along the points with more uniform ac- 
curacy. One looper turns the corner with less effort 
than another. A seamer runs her work through the 
guide with fewer adjustments and less attention than 
another. A certain knitter has fewer seconds and less 
waste than all the rest. 


All the way through the whole process, these con- 
ditions exist, and it will be your duty to discover these 
points of individual cleverness and combine them into 
a system of instruction which may raise the standard 
of efficiency of the whole organization. This is a duty 
and responsibility. incumbent upon you which will 
make you shudder when you realize it, but this very 
thing is what takes you from the commonplace and 
monotony of the every day grind and gives you the 
snap and enthusiasm which inspires others to higher 
ideals. This accomplishment will mean efficiency and 
will solve all your wage problems and dividend prob- 
lems as well. 

A whole volume might be written on this subject, 
but time prevents any further discussion at this time, 
but I trust I have given you a thought which you will 
consider very seriously. 

All the folks at home send love to you, and we are 
counting on you to make a success of that job over 
there. Come to see us whenever you can get away 
without interfering with your duties. 


The boy 


As ever, 
Your DAD. 
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Trouble with Bent Needles. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running 34-inch, 260-needle Scott and Wil- 
liams machines, and have trouble at times with a tuck 
needle getting the latch bent. It gets bent short just 
back of the spoon. When a machine starts doing that 
it will bend the same needle every time, but not both 
of them. Sometimes a machine will start bending the 
front one and sometimes the back one. The needle is 
almost always bent while making a tuck or between 
the tuck and the beginning of the high splice. 

We have looked at everything and done everything 
we could, but do not seem to find the cause of the trou- 
ble. Any information the readers of “KNITTING 
KINKS” will give us will be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4586. 


Plaiting Two-Thread Silk Over 150-Denier. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to know whether it is practical to plait 
a two-thread Japan silk over a 150 denier rayon yarn 
on a Model K 260-needle Scott and Williams machine. 
In the sole of this stocking we are using a 70s/1 mer- 
cerized, which is plaited over with the silk and rayon. 

Our problem seems to be, not so much on plaiting 
the two-thread silk on the 150 denier, as it is to get 
these two yarns to plait over the 70s/1 mercerized in 
the sole. Our machines are of the five-finger kind, the 
second finger from the right being the finger we use 
for the leg yarn, the 150 denier in back hole of finger 
and two-thread silk in front. We have these fingers as 
long as possible so as to get a good separation of the 
two yarns for plaiting purposes. We understand that 
in order to plait these two yarns the tension of the 
two-thread silk must be more than on the 150 denier, 
and the fact being that two-thread silk will not take 
much tension, due to the fingers of the yarn causing 
more or less plaiting trouble. 

The 150 denier yarn being in the back hole of the 
finger brings this thread, as it is being fed to the 
needles, in the |. *+ corner of the throat plate. Natural- 
ly, the splicin, : «ger, which is the 70s/1 thread we 
use in the sole, is the first finger from the left, and as 
this thread also feeds the yarn from the left corner of 
the throat, causes the 70s/1 mercerized and 150 denier 
to twist together at the feeding point, causing bad 
plaiting across the sole of the yarn. 

Because of the fact that we cannot put enough ten- 





PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON'S 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. All questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 





sion on the two-thread silk we feel this is the cause 
of our trouble. 

Do you think this is a practical style to make, using 
the two yarns individually, as stated? We use a com- 
bination 150 denier and two-thread silk with good re- 
sults, but using the two individually, is some problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4594. 


Operating and Adjusting the Banner 
Knitting Machine. 
PART SIX. 





N this, the sixth article of this series, the writer con- 
tinues his discussion of common, every-day difh- 
culties arising in the operation of the Banner knitting 
machine. In previous installments he has covered the 
subjects of setting up and adjusting various parts, 
etc., as well as the care of needles. Clipped copies of 
previous installments will be sent to those requesting 
them. 

The Editor cordially invites all readers to discuss 
any point covered in this series, with the idea of pre- 
senting different methods and views on these subjects. 
Address your letters to the “Knitting Kinks’ depart- 
ment of COTTON. 





_ EDITOR COTTON: 


Continuing my discussion of common operating 
difficulties in operating the Banner knitting machine, 
I will next take up 


Machine Getting Stuck. 


Broken butts often get under the carrier ring post 
or lowering picker bracket, causing pressure on the 
ring gear, which jams the machine. Small screws or 
other small articles left on top of the machine will find 
their way into the gears and jam them. A broken 
needle butt will become lodged in the needle race, 
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— and assures you of an 
uninterrupted supply 


i VAULT of reinforced monolithic concrete—in a detached building— 
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for the large stocks of finished Torrington Latch and Full Fashioned 
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sprinkl: » damage. The uniform heat and dryness obtained in the vault 
at all times eliminate every tendency of the needles to sweat or rust. 
Torrington Needles have always been dependable for quality —now you 


may depend upon Torrington to furnish an uninterupted supply of Latch 
and Full Fashioned Needles. 
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breaking several more and jamming the stitch cams 
or side cams out of adjustment. The stitch block 
should be removed and the cams thoroughly readjust- 
ed, as any part scraping against the cylinder will soon 
wear a ridge around it which puts unnecessary strain 
on the needles and the parts operating them. If the 
sinker cams are adjusted too closely, a broken sinker 
will lodge in the race, causing a jam, and quite often 
stripping butts from all the sinkers. 

Negligence causes mashes. Many fixers have been 
called upon to fix what they found to be a “knitters’ 
mash”. When a needle or two breaks and knitters 
have the privilege of replacing needles, they quite of- 
ten disregard a bent wall, which will eventually cause 
bad work or a more serious mash. If a couple of walls 
become broken in short butt needles the cylinder can 
quite often be reversed and long butts used where 
broken walls occur. This method greatly increases 
the life of a cylinder. 

Sometimes the cylinder needle band gets worn, 
loses its tension and allows the needles to stagger in 
the cylinder, resulting in a jam. 

If the lowering pickers do not lower the needles far 
enough and the raising pickers have insufficient ten- 
sion, they will strike the two needles out of line and 
bound up into the raised needles, causing a mash on 
the return motion. 

The cam block clamps come loose, allowing the 
block to ride up and down with the needles when -in 
the heel and toe, thus throwing the raising pickers out 
of adjustment and causing bag ears or a mash. 

On machines where the raise cam needle guard is 
used a mash quite often results from the guard break- 
ing or screw coming loose. The guard should fit up to 
the side cam with just enough clearance for the nee- 
dles to pass through. 

A machine with insufficient throw when going on 
heel or toe will not allow all the long butt needles to 
ride upon the instep raise cam, and those not raised 
will jam into the lowering picker, often with sufficient 
force to break the picker. The machine should be giv- 
en more throw, and if it lags on the snap, adjustments 
should be made for free movement. 

Raising the carrier ring and not lowering it prop- 
erly will bind the fingers or yarn change levers which 
will result in two or more fingers dropping at the 
change or a finger not being raised out of action, caus- 
ing a strain or twisting of these parts. When lower- 
ing the carrier ring on empty needles, the ring will 
strike a latch, knocking that needle down out of line 
and jamming the machine when started. 

If the cam plate 55 is not free to move up or down 
as necessary at changes, or if there is too much dif- 
ference in the change from one cam to another (on 
fashion wheel) the result is that needle butts will jam 
into the center cam and break, causing a mash: Knit- 
ting too tight a fabric due to cam plate or sliding bar 
not having free movement results in breakage of nee- 
dle hooks. 

If the evener dog slips or is not set properly, it will 
jam into the nib on the stop motion wheel instead of 
passing it. A burred drum pawl, a nick in the tooth 
of the main ratchet 14, or a wobbly evener dog shaft 
may cause widening picker lever 36 to drop, thereby 
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lowering the pickers out of action too soon when the 
adjustment is close, causing a mash. If the drum 
pawl is too wide at the front it will strike the heel 
links and push the chain forward, causing the ma- 
chine to snap out of the heel or toe before all the nee- 
dles are lowered, and often cause a mash. 

The 8-tooth sprocket sometimes gets out of align- 
ment and the chain links jam against the opening in 
the oil pan, causing the chain pawl to jam. 

The clutch lever plunger screw may come loose, al- 
lowing the plunger to slip up, which causes the clutch 
to jam or the clutch cams 161 to get out of adjust- 
ment from continual snapping, which will cause the 
machine to jam going in or out of the heel or toe. 

When in doubt as to whether the machine is stuck 
in the cylinder or gearing, remove the four cylinder 
screws and the trouble can be more easily located. 


Splicing Yarn. 


The best method to use in securing an even double 
sole is to set the double sole cam 88 so that the yarn 
goes in and out on the same needle at each side of the 
short butts, and then regulate the height of the splic- 
ing finger to widen the splice to the desired aumber 
of needles. The finger and yarn change lever must 
both be smooth, as the friction on both causes wearing, 


FIG. 1 


which is apt to bind the finger when going into or out 
of the heel. The finger spring must be strong enough 
to give the finger a decided snap. By cutting the slot 
on the binder 370 (see Fig. 1) just a little deeper, the 
yarn can be better controlled to drop in more uni- 
formly, and by bending out a trifle the coming out nee- 
dle often remedies the trouble on that side. Bending 
this needle too much, however, will cause the yarn to 
loop at various points throughout the stocking, and 
this should be done only when necessary. Have just 
enough tension on the double sole yarn so it can be 
properly controlled, and it is seldom necessary to make 
a tension bracket. A nick in the finger, on the edge of 
the binder, on the binder plate or yarn guide, will 
cause difficulty in controlling the plaiting yarn, and 
these should be polished. Quite often the knife does 
not close properly, and the point will catch or cut the 
yarn. This is due to a bind in the yarn binder lever, 
cams or connections, and the knife should be adjusted 
so that the point is below the binder plate, with the 
top of the blade smoothly polished. The shoulder 
screw in the knife becomes burred from adjusting, 
which also has a tendency to bind or catch the yarn. 
The yarn guide 372 must not bind the yarn in any 
way, but merely keep it from getting too high or out 
of place. A straight needle line is very essential for 
good plaiting, as any bent needle acts the same as an 
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N this day of keen competition, manufacturers must use Machines capable of 
speedily turning out high-quality products. 


The two Hosiery Machines de- 


scribed below, for which ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED is the sole 
American and Canadian representative, are famous for the speed with which 
they operate and for the extremely high quality of their products. 
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EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


There is no Machine on the market quite 
as popular with manufacturers as_ the 
EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine. It operates 
with tremendous speed, and turns out the 
highest grade products. With this Ma- 
chine you can obtain the most novel effects 
in clock and lace designs and in fancy 
stripes. It has large cams and short nee- 
dles, and has a divided narrowing ma- 
chine with control in center. Proof of the 
unfailing satisfaction this Hosiery Machine 
gives lies in the fact that there are so 
many in operation in America today. 


SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Fuli-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


The best materials available are used in 
the construction of this Machine, the prod- 
uct of the largest Flat-Knitting Machine 
Builders in Germany. It comes in any de- 
sirable number of sections and in any 
gauge. A uniform stitch is assured by the 
specially designed Jack Head and Slur 
Cocks. Oil rings are used in all main 
bearings. With this unusually rigid stur- 
dy Machine the manufacturer can be con- 
fident of the highest quality of production 
at an extremely low up-keep cost. 


Both the EINSIEDEL “REINER?” and the SEYFERT & DONNER 
High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines can be seen any 
day in operation in our Factory Show Rooms in Weehawken. 
We cordially invite you to visit us and see for yourself what these 
remarkable Machines can accomplish. 


ROBERT REINER, 


INCORPORATED 


550-564 Gregory Avenue 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 


Founded 1903 


Telegraph Address: “REINER,” HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Phone: UNION 502-503-504 
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offset needle. Nicked or bent sinkers will likewise 
cause trouble in plaiting, and these should be exam- 
ined and replaced. 


When the slackening device is used it should be 
regulated to loosen the stitch in the short butt nee- 
dles, just a trifle, as too much loosening makes a worse 
looking stocking than if the stitch is not loosened. The 
slackening device should work freely, and when it does 
bind it is quite often the cause of making a tight front 
and loose back stocking. 


If the splicing finger does not drop in at the prop- 
er time, or too soon, it is usually due to a bad fashion 
link, or the pawl hanging on a link too long, thus giv- 
ing the drum an extra kick. The pawl is adjusted 
when on a fashion link to give the drum one kick, and 
by taking the machine through by hand any bad links 
can be located to remedy this trouble. (Note: This 
does not apply to fashioning on the new pointed heel 
machine). 

BANNERMAN. 


(This is the sixth of a series of articles on this subject. 
The next will appear in an early issue.—The Editor.) 


Plaiting on the Model K Machine. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with interest tne letter of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
_ 4109” in a recent issue of COTTON. He said he is hav- 
ing plaiting trouble on going inside of the pointed 
heel, producing a pointed heel stocking on a Scott & 
Williams Model K, 260-needle, 314-inch machine. He 
uses 8-thread pure Japan silk for the body yarn, and 
120s mercerized for the plaiting yarn. He said every- 
thing seems to be all right mechanically, and that by 
putting plenty of tension on the body yarn, he can 
get good plaiting, but this of course wears out the 


needles and sinkers. 

If he has not already done so, I would suggest that 
he try using the special plaiting hook needle, to rem- 
edy a trouble of this kind. With this needle he can 
take off most of the tension on the body yarn. 

The accompanying sketch will illustrate the dif- 


SPECIAL 
PLAITING 
NEEDLE 


REGULAR 
NEEDLE 
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ferences between this needle and the regular needle. 
You will notice that there is considerably more space 
in the hook of the regular needle than in the hook of 
the special plaiting needle. The 8-thread pure Japan 
silk, which he is using for the body yarn, is of course 
the first yarn in the needle. This is where the needles 
come in. It will be clearly understood that the yarn 
will get up in the hook and will not give the 120s mer- 
cerized yarn, used for plaiting. a chance to get above 
the body yarn, which would result in misplaiting. This 
is why it is possible to take most of the tension off of 
the body yarn when using this plaiting hook needle. 

In addition to the conditions described in his let- 
ter, I believe he will find it possible to seeure great 
benefit by using this needle on most any kind of yarn 
as well as those he mentions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4149. 





Sleaziness or Crepiness in Full-Fashioned. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I should like very much to see some discussion in 
the “KNITTING KINKS” department with reference to 
the causes of sleazy and crepy appearance on full- 
fashioned stockings. I would appreciate very much 
reading something as to whether this sleaziness is 
caused by knitting, or is the result of handling either 
in the boiling-off or dyeing operations. I am sending 
along a sample of a 4-thread all-over silk 45-gauge 
full-fashioned stocking which has a number of crepy 
ani sleazy designs both in the garter welt and the boot 
of the stocking. 

I shall be very glad to read in “KNITTING KINKS” 
some general discussions with reference to the causes 
of this condition in full-fashioned work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4581. 





How About Stop Motions for Model K 
Machines? 
EDITOR COTTON: 


We are considering equipping our Scott & Williams 
Model K machines with stop motions, but before doing 
so, desire to be sure that they are a worthwhile in- 
vestment. Our head mechanic informs us that there 
are advantages and disadvantages to be considered, 
some of which follow: 

Advantages. The purpose of course is to stop the 
machine at the moment a broken end or slub appears, 
keeping it from getting to the needles and spoiling 

ie hose. Savings of this sort, we are advised, would 
more than repay for the cost of stop motions in a short 
period of time. 

Disadvantages. In order to use stop motions, it is 
necessary to run the threads from the cone to the top 
of the stop motion thread guide, then back down again 
to the needle. This extra distance which the thread 
must travel causes extra tension and drag on the yarn, 
which has a connection with the various cut-out trou- 
bles in the hose. Mechanical adjustment is always nec- 
essary in keeping them in condition, and with differ- 
ent sizes of thread they must be adjusted accordingly. 

What we desire to know is, are stop motions prac- 
tical, and what type of st motion has proven best 
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} (Getting 
) it to them 
HotT-Foor! 


On Friday, May 24th, at 8:53 A.M., we 
received from a mill in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, atelegram which read as follows: 
“SHIP FIVE THOUSAND FORTY 
TWO GAUGE SHORT WELT 
HOOKS TWELVE ROLLER STUDS 
FOR PITMAN PATTERN H SIX 
EIGHT TWO NINE.’’ 


This order was filled immediately and the 
items delivered to the American Express 
Company, in Reading, on Friday afternoon, 
and was received at the plant in Greensboro, 
N. C., Monday morning at 11:00 o’clock, 
May 27th. 


Unusual service? Not a bit. With us every 
parts order is a rush order. And every rush 
order is handled by the shortest possible 
route between its original entry and its ul- 
timate delivery. 


No wonder so many mills—both large and 
small—‘‘stay sold’’ on Reading Full-Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


IFLR EADING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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from experience with the various stop motions now on 
the market? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4592. 


Proper Size of Cones for Knitting. 
EpIToR COTTON: 

We have been having considerable trouble on our 
seamless knitting machines with our knitting yarns, 
which we believe are not of the proper size to get the 
best results in knitting. Our trouble is uneven de- 
livery from the cones as it is being fed to the needles, 
causing horizontal lines in the hose. We appreciate 
the fact that other mechanical adjustments also can 
cause this type of trouble, but as this has been com- 
pletely checked, have come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is due to the size of the cones we are using. 
We would like to get the experiences of COTTON’S read- 
ers on this subject. 

What are the proper sized cones to use on such 
numbers as 70s/1; 70s/2; 80s/2; 120s/2 mercerized, 
4-5-6-7-8-9-10 thread Japan silk and 150 denier rayon 
yarns? How large should cotton yarns be and what 
type of cones should these yarns be wound on to get 
the best results? Any information we can get on this 
subject would be very much appreciated by us. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4593. 


Lubricating and Cleaning Full-Fashioned 
Machines. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with much interest the question of “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4075” with reference to cleaning and 
oiling systems to be used on full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. I hope that the following remarks will be of 
some help to him. 

The best system of cleaning full-fashioned machines 
is to keep them clean. The only way we know to sys- 
tematize the cleaning of a full-fashioned machine is, 
just as far as possible, to convince the knitter of the 
importance of keeping continually after grease, gum, 
rust, etc., every day, especially on such parts as ten- 
sion wires and rings, snapper tensions, carrier rods, 
etc. There are good metal polishes on the market, as 
well as pulverized stone and other materials which 
will lend themselves very favorably to cleaning up a 
machine which has been allowed to get in a bad condi- 
tion. If the machine is looked after carefully from 
the time of erection and cleaned daily the employment 
of drastic methods will never be necessary to get the 
machines clean. The problem of cleaning the machines 
at the end of the week will resolve itself into a negli- 
gible operation, and the machine can be run up to with- 
in a few minutes of stopping time. It is, of course, a 
good idea to see that the machines get a good general 
cleaning once a week, and the metal pans and floor un- 
der machines ought to be cleaned well at least once a 
week. 

The oiling of a full-fashioned machine is not so very 
different from the oiling of any other machine. 
Enough of the right kind of oil ought to be employed 
for the different parts of the machine and no more 
should be used. It is self-evident that oil found on 
goods and standing in puddles under the machines and 
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dripping off the bearings does not do the machine any 
good and is, therefore, a waste of both oil and energy. 
It is necessary to oil a typewriter once in a while, but 
if the operator should so flush the machine with oil 
that oil and grease spots would be all over the paper 
se turned out she would. not expect to hold a place in 


any organization very long. It is important to exer- 
cise care in taking care of a typewriter that can be 
bought for $100.00, and being careful of its output, 
how much more important is it to oil properly a ma- 
chine that costs $10,000.00 and which turns out a pro- 
duct far more valuable than the product of a type- 
writer. 


Lubricating any machine should be a matter of 
common sense practice, using, as far as can be deter- 
mined, the right oil for every purpose, and using just 
enough and no more. On a full-fashioned machine it 
will be advisable to use at least three different grades 
of oil; one of best grade suitable for occasionally oil- 
ing needles and sinkers, another for the bearings and 
heavier working parts, and still another for the cams 
or coulier motions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4079. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4075”, in a recent issue of COTTON, concerning 
the cleaning and oiling of full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, I wish to say that while this may seem trival 
it is very important, and much thought and attention 
may be profitably given to this subject. 

As a rule the knitter who keeps his machine cor- 
rectly oiled and cleaned has less trouble witk his ma- 
chine and gets more production and better quality. 


The construction of a full-fashioned machine is 
such that, with all the cam motions and sliding parts, 
it requires a lot of oil. If a suitable oil is used and 
properly applied in the right proportions no trouble 
will be had in cleaning the oil off the machines. It 
is difficult to get the knitter to realize that a few 
drops of oil that stay put are worth a gallon that runs 
off on the floor, and that oil spots make more re-dyes 
in the finishing room than any other cause. For this 
reason it is necessary to have an expert oiler coach 
the knitters on oiling, and it will be necessary for the 
overseer, in many cases, to enforce the instructions. 


The type of oil to use on a full-fashioned machine 
is a subject that must be given very careful consider- 
ation. I have found that a good grade of white stain- 
less spindle oil (made from pure mineral oil without 
the animal and vegetable fats) is best suited for the 
needles, sinkers, jack heads, carrier rods, all light 
parts and all the bearings. An oil can with a long 
spout with a small hole that can be inserted in the oil 
holes in the rollers, etc., should be supplied for the 
application of this oil. For the draw cam pan, and 


all other main shaft cams, a heavy semi-fluid oil or a 
liquid grease should be used. This can best be applied 
to the cams with a small paint brush, while the ma- 
chine is running. With this method of oiling much 
cleaning may be eliminated. 

The hardest thing to remove from the machine is 
gum and rust. 


The best way to prevent rust is to 
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clean the machine often, and, once a week to coat with 
an anti-rust solution the parts that have the greatest 
tendency to rust. I have found alcohol to be the most 
suitable cleaner for removing the gum deposit from 
the spray from the wet silk which settles on the snap- 
pers, thread rods, carrier rods, etc. Saturate a piece 
of cotton hosiery waste or rag and wrap it about a 
small stick and slide it back and forth between the 
carrier rods. Parts not accessible with a rag may be 
cleaned with a stiff brush. All parts cleaned should 
be oiled immediately following the cleaning. All the 
cams and rollers should be wiped clean once each week 
and fresh oil applied. The jack heads should be cleaned 
about every two months with gasoline. To do this, 
run the machine empty, let the needle bars out, and 
cover the needle heads with stiff paper folded over the 
needles to prevent the trash from getting in the beards 
of the needles. Then start the machine and shoot gas- 
oline into the sinkers around the folding bar, putting 
about one pint of gasoline on twenty heads and run 
five minutes. Repeat, and run five minutes more, 
then follow with half a pint of spindle oil and run for 
ten minutes. Let the needle bars back in again and 
knit a few inches of cotton waste to make the machine 
ready for production again. 


To clean a machine properly it will take one man 
about two hours. A thorough cleaning of the machine 
once each week should be sufficient. As I said before, 
the jack heads should be cleaned with gasoline when it 
is necessary; this may be determined when the sink- 
ers and dividers cease to move freely, but usually 
about every two months will be sufficient. 


Some mills furnish a crew of machine cleaners who 
become experts to do the cleaning, but I rather like 
the plan of letting the knitter do his own cleaning and 
holding him responsible. It has a tendency to make 
him a cleaner knitter and less extravagant with oil. It 
is necessary to have the head fixer or overseer inspect 
each machine and put his okeh on it before the knit- 
ter leaves his job. This is a good way to single out 
the slackers among the knitters. A knitter who does 
not take enough interest in his machine to clean it 
and oil it properly and put straight needles in is not 
worthy of the job, for these are the things that contri- 
bute much to the successful operation of the machine. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4080. 


New Non-Catching Slide Hook for Silk Frames. 


The Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have introduced a new double acting slide hook for use on 
Universal Ideal continuous slide frames, which, it is stated, 
is a decided improvement over the old style hook. This 
new hook is formed by doubling the metal lengthwise, pro- 
ducing a hook with much added strength. The metal-is not 
pressed tightly together except at the notch for the heddie 
rod. A slight space remains between the two sides where 
the slide rod is inserted, giving free movement on the slide 
rod and easy adjustment for the warp while the loom is in 
motion. A slight offset of the bottom ends of the hook on 
either side keep the heddles free from catching in the slot; 
furthermore, there is no wear to the heddle on the small 
lump which constantly caused considerable friction resulting 
in the breaking of the heddle at this point. The rust proof 
cadmium finish is used to make it impervious to water and 
conditions of dampness. 
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Drop Stitches on 2x2 Underwear. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

With reference to the questions asked by “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4098,” who has trouble with drop stitch- 
es and holes on a 12-cut stationary cylinder machine 
knitting 2 x 2 rib with three of the 12 feeds plaiting 
a thread of 200 denier rayon over 40s/1 cotton, the 
following suggestions are offered: 

In the first place, I think 200 denier rayon is too 
heavy for plaiting over 40s/1 on a 12-cut machine. 
The correct yarn size for this cut is approximately 
22s cotton. The use of 150 denier rayon in place of 
200 denier will make the stitch easier. Best results 
are secured in plaiting by having the plaiting and the 
backing thread about the same size. 

The 2 x 2 rib is one of the most difficult of all 
stitches for rayon. The dial cams should be set so 
that the dial stitch follows that of the cylinder by two 
needles. Casting-off will then occur two from the 
cylinder and two from the dial needles. 


A yarn guide should be used which will deliver the 
rayon thread close to the needle stem and as low and 
near to the point where the stitch is drawn as possible 
without permitting it to be pinched by the closing of 
the latch. This will be helpful in eliminating drop 
stitches and plaiting troubles. Operate the machine 
with as little tension on the fabric and threads as is 
possible. 

The proper shaping of the cams is also an impor- 
tant item in rayon knitting. Stitch cams should be 
sharp at the point and not too sloping. The raising 
cam should release the tension from the stitch im- 
mediately when once it is formed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4106. 


Strength Before and After Bleaching. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

What difference is to be noted in the breaking 
strength of knitted fabric after bleaching? By break- 
ing strength I mean the breaking strength in pounds 
along the wales obtained by placing a 3 x 1-inch piece 
of cloth between a pair of l-inch jaws? That question 
was asked recently by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4112” in 
“KNITTING KINKS.” 


A piece of unbleached fabric cut into a strip run- 
ning with the wale, an inch wide and three inches long, 
will break under a steady pull of 35 pounds, and break 
u '~ a jerk with a five-pound pull. Both 12-needle 
. t and 26s yarn. 


A similar piece of fabric bleached will break under 
a steady pull of 33 pounds and break under a jerk with 
a 4 2/3-pound pull. Both 12-needle cut and 26s yarn. 


The pulling strength increases with a finer cut in 
the dial and cylinder, but on coarser cut, the pulling 
strength varies depending upon the cut and yarn. The 
great trouble with all knitted fabric, even when the 
“Auto-lap” or “Flat-lock” stitch is used, is that the 
tear is invariably at the seam. This can be partly 
overcome by reinforcing the weak part, or at the sup- 
posed strain, by a grape stitch, or by inserting a sep- 
arate piece over the seam and sewing down on the four 
sides. Another method is doubling the material in 
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the seam. 
I believe that before long a rapid felling machine 
without a folder will be produced, creating a stitch! 
similar to the ones now used. This should eliminate all 
weakness at seams. Until this felled seam is produc 
ed re-inforcement of some sort is necessary. ' 
In all of my experience, outside of the trouble de-, 
scribed at the seams, I have found more breaks caus- 
ed across the wale than up and down. The latter trou- 
ble is caused by a poor grade of cotton with a short 
staple, unsatisfactory knitting, or the lime and acid 
used during the bleaching process. 
My method of testing the pulling strength of vari- 
ous cuts and yarns is to fasten a vise upside down to 
a work-bench, then clamp the fabric at one end in 
the reversed vise, and to the other end of the fabric 
clamp a vise of known weight, adding enough weight; 
until the break occurs. The added weights can be 
weighed, which, added to the known weight of the 
vise, will give the approximate pulling strength of the 
fabric tested. 
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Removing Dry Transfers from Hosiery. 
EDITOR COTTON: : 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4087” asked ; 
for suggestions to remove dry transfers from the feet # 
of hosiery. He said he is using the so-called regular, 
ink, not the indelible nor fugitive transfer. 

It is found necessary to remove these transfers in 
cases where one shade has gone out of fashion and is 
stripped of the original color and dyed a readily dis- 
posed-of, fashionable color, because in re-dyeing the 
transfer loses its freshness and does not come out 
either in stripping or re-dyeing. 

At best the transfer comes out in patches, and 
some of the transfers have a habit of getting into the 
stockings and making spots that cause untold worries 
to the mill. 


One day, some years ago, the boss gave me a stock 
ing with a new shade transfer on it, instructing me 
to wash it several times to find out how fast it was. I 
could not see the reason for using the fastest trans 
fer that could be found except, perhaps, they wanted 
the transfer to stick on the hose as a constant remind 
er to the customer that hosiery bearing their trade- 
mark was the best to buy, and not to be confused with 
ancther make. That, however, was a good many year 
ago when there were but a few shades to choose from 
and when a shade went out of fashion it was put into 
black, which was the best and steadiest seller. 


Then came a time when black could not be sold 
any more, except to mourners and old women, but 
what woman wants to be old nowadays when grand- 
mothers go flappering and capering with their grand 
daughters? Shades came to be the vogue. They came 
so numerous and changed so frequently that the dye 
no sooner had learned to dye one than it went out o 
fashion, and another or several others came to take 
its place. The discarded shades had to be disposed 
of. The stock had to be kept moving. At first the 
pairs were split and the ones without transfers 
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fer being paired together. 
ithat particular discarded shade was reduced in half. 


stripped and re-dyed, the stockings carrying the trans-_ 
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In this way the stock of 


That also in time had to be changed into another col- 
or or sold at a loss. As the transfers could not be re- 
oved successfully by any means known to the dyer 
and finisher, it became a problem. We tried every- 
thing we could think of: alcohol, benzene, ether, chlo- 
roform—but all to no avail. The transfers resisted 
all our efforts. 

Finally one day the boss asked me to analyze the 
composition of that transfer and see if we could find 
a way to remove it. That gave me an idea. Why 
should I waste my time and energy on such a task 
when it would be a lot easier to ask the maker of 
those transfers what they used in it? Also, why 
should they not find for us a way to remove them 
when necessary? 

The thing looked so simple I wondered why it had 
not occurred to me before. I told the boss about it 
and he smiled. He said, “Of course that’s the thing 
to do. If one doesn’t accommodate us in that we will 
find some other dealer in transfers who will.” So we 
wrote to the house from which they were bought, and 
put it up to them, with the result that within a short 
time we received a can of an alcoholic solution that 
was rubbed on the transfer with a stiff brush, and 
completely and effectively removed the transfers and 
we never had any more trouble. 


As there are so many different kinds of transfers 
used it is not possible for me to tell this contributor 
what he should use for his particular one, but I am 
sure that if anyone is having trouble along that line 
and will put it up to his dealer, he will come to his 
aid. 

There is one point about which I will caution the 
reader, and that is that the operative, in removing the 
transfers, should do so very carefully, because if some 
of the transfer material rolls off on the foot and gets 
into the stocking, it has a way of sticking in the loops 
of the stitches and showing up in the finished re-dyed 
goods like specks, which will look very much like 
grease spots and are very hard to remove except by 
again using the same solution on those spots, but most 
likely the dyer would be blamed for those spots unless 
he can show or prove that he cannot be blamed for 
them, something I know to be a very difficult thing to 
do. FARBER. 


Pyrogene Pure Blue 2RL. 


This is the name of a new dyestuff which has just been 
brought out by the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 
It is described in circular No. 313, copies of which may be 
secured from Ciba Co., Inc., Cedar and Washington Streets, 
New York? City, who represent this organization in this 
country. 

The manufacturers announce that this new brand dyes 
a considerably more reddish hue than any of the previous 
Pyrogene Pure Blue brands. As usual, the company states, 
the dyeing is done from the alkaline, sodium sulphide bath, 
whereupon the material is squeezed out and oxidized. Its 
fastness as to water, perspiration and overdyeing is empha- 
sized. This product, it is announced, may be used in all 
branches of cotton dyeing. The announcement states that 
in piece dyeing it does not produce bronzy effects. The 
company states that it has good solubility and dischargeabil- 
ity with chlorate, and that after-treatment with metallic 
salts does not improve the fastness qualities. 
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acquainted 
with this 
newest 
FRANKLIN 
PROCESS 
SERVICE 


OU are already familiar with the 

many services we render to make the 
manufacturing of yarn-dyed fabrics more 
profitable to you. 





Now we are going still further and 
offering a free merchandising service to 
help users of Franklin Process Colored 
Yarns sell their fabrics. 


Cutters, wholesalers, and retailers, 
throughout the country, will learn about 
the merits of colors applied by the 
Franklin ‘Process wound-form dyeing 
method and at the same time they will 
be told that your fabrics contain these 
colors. The entire plan is explained in 
our puitfolio—‘‘What Franklin Process 
Can Do For You.”’ 


Send today foracopy. Both the port- 
folio and the service it describes are 
offered free of all charge. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in the World 


also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeizg Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


COTTON 


« PLANTS « 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCEsSSCO, 
Greenville, S. C. 


CENTRAL FRANKLIN Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
Providence,R.I. So. Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R, 1. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your portfolio—‘What Franklin 


Process Can Do For You.” I understand this is to be sent 
without cost or obligation to me. 
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Your Knitter 


If you have not already adopted JUMBO 
SO) me vetimietlertvem cour Me) a cebtaatels 
Sith s) 0) bAME o) uelettactr: Wel tr teletammr: tele MTom ce) 
yourself why it is that even in conserva- 
ehuome) (em setdetelemuuelluemteieceltubmactitietels 
to new processes, JUMBO CONES have 
become standard. 


A Quality Supply 
for Quality Knitting 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BUSTUN 


Representatives in all Textile Centers 
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Stripping Off a Black. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Recently a correspondent submitted to me a sam- 
ple of a stocking, from which he desired to strip a 
black. The stocking which he sent to me was made 
out of two different kinds of knitted fabric. Both 
kinds are made on large circular knitting machines 
of the type used to knit gloves and underwear materi- 
al. This fabric is knitted in large tubular form, 
bleached or dyed, cut up with a specially constructed 
cutting machine in pieces of different shapes to fash- 
ion the garment to be made, and the pieces are then 
sewn together to make the garment. This style is 
sometimes called “fashion cut hosiery,” for that is 
just what it is—hosiery cut and sewn to fashion. 

Top, pointed heel and toe in this stocking are 
closely, fine knitted pieces of glove silk, and the boot 
of the stocking is of a fine ribbed silk fabric. The 
back seam and the several pieces are sewn together 
with thread, and proof that the stocking was fashion 
cut from dyed material and sewn together afterwards 
is shown in the fact that the thread with which the 
sewing was done did not resist the stripping, but came 
out white. 

The man who submitted this said that he had al- 
ready tried to remove it with hydrosulphite of zinc 
and acetic acid, and found it to resist his efforts, in 
such a way as to make him believe that it was dyed 
with aniline black. 

In the knowledge of this writer, there is at least 
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one firm in this country knitting and making up that 
kind of hosiery, but there are some manufacturers 
who import the knitted fabric from Europe and do the 


cutting up and fashioning themselves. The piece sub- 
mitted to me seems to be of the latter kind. 

I am inclined to agree with the correspondent in 
the belief that his stocking was dyed with an oxidized 
black. He tried to strip it with a stripping agent 
which we use successfully whenever we want to turn 
some black into a more readily salable shade, but on 
this stocking it only had the effect of improving the 
black somewhat. 

FARBER. 


Routing Fancies Through the Mill. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4027” request- 
ed a method of routing retail fancies through the mill. 
In reply to this request I will give him the method we 
use for this purpose, 

From the original order an order is made for each 
department foreman. See Fig. 1. These cards are of 
a different color for each department and bear only 
the necessary working data. These are kept on the 
foreman’s desk in a file. They are checked each day 
with the production sheet and when finished are 
okehed by him on that date and returned to the office. 
When the order requires different rider tickets, mark- 
ing, packing or shipping, the word over is placed on 
the bottom of the ticket and notations made on the re- 


DATE TO FINISH 
KNITTER 

MACHINE NO 
ORDER NO 
STYLE 
SIZE 
DOZEN 
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Let others tell you 
why they prefer 
Butterworth 
Klauder- 

Weldon 
Hosiery Dyeing 
Machines 












I N the folder are a few letters—all tell the story of quality 
dyeing and how Butterworth-K.W. Hosiery Dyeing Ma- 
chines handle the sheerest chiffon with absolute safety. 








Let us send you these letters and at the same time we'll send 
along the Reasons Why executives who look into the question 
of quality hosiery dyeing in their own plants usually install 





In this ilustration Butterworth-K.W. Hosiery Dyeing Machines—the Wayne 
ee a at ee Knitting Mills, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, for instance—where 
& Keene, Sneets- 25 and 50 pound regular rotary type and the 100 pound lift 
goods are held behind type Butterworth-K.W. Hosiery Dyeing Machines were in- 
the baffle or stop plate stalled. 


until they are ready to 
fall on the soft and 
yielding water. 


Shall we send the letters?—-And the Reasons Why? Both 


No slidin, erfo- . 
sonal ‘cadaeen of a. are ready to mail. 


ping on to hard me- 
tallic surfaces—an ex- 


Seen te ee Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Division 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
BETHAYRES, PA, 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New Fngland Office: -Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING, Providence, R. I. JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte N. C. W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton Ontario 














A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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verse side of the card. machines. By merely glancing at the chart and locat- 


In the knitting room a chart of that room is hang- 
ing on the wall by the foreman’s desk, Fig. 2. On one 
side of this chart is the key to the model of the ma- 
chines—push button A indicates a 214-inch, 116-nee- 
dle, 48 gauge, three finger plain machine, and every 
machine in the room of that model has an A button 
under it. On the other side of the chart is the style 
key—style 351 is button 5, and all machines on that 
style have a 5 button on them. Idle machines have no 
style button on them which is an indicator as to wheth- 
er the mill is rushed or slack. Any changing in the 
room must be immediately recorded on the chart. 

On each machine hangs a permanent tag showing 
our number, size, style set-up, number of needles and 
gauge for the convenience of the fixers. This tag is 
always changed when the style or size is changed. 

A book of styles and samples is kept on the fore- 
man’s desk. The book of samples shows what styles 
we made for display, on what type of machine and of 
what material these samples were made. The book of 
styles shows what we are making and is similar to the 
sample book excepting where the customer has ordered 
a change. It contains actual production where the 
sample book shows only probable production. 

To check up on style 834 merely requires a glance 
in the style book for materials, a second glance at the 
chart to locate the machines and a few steps to the 





ing the machines, one can step over to the machine 
and get the desired information off the tag hanging 
on the machine. The chart is very useful in planning 
the work for the machines as it saves running around 
the floor, counting up, scratching the head, etc. 


The order ticket required by the knitter, Fig. 3, to 
operate a machine or set of machines hangs on the 
machines. The knitter totals daily production on the 
back of the ticket which serves as an extra check on 
production and reduces over knitting on an order. 
When an order is completed a new ticket must be se- 
cured before operating the machines. 

As a size for an order is completed on the produc- 
tion sheet it is checked on the order and a glance at 
same indicates how the order is progressing. Each de- 
partment likewise checks its orders from the produc- 
tion sheet and it is no hard matter to secure any and 
all information concerning the progress of a style or 
order. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4201. 


New Office of Carrier Opened. 

The opening of a permanent engineering and sales office 
in the Buhl building, Detroit, Michigan, has been announced 
by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, of Newark, New 
Jersey. The company specializes in air conditioning. The 
Detroit office is under the direction of Herbert Peacock. 
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Sole United States 
and Canadian 
Agents for Cornely 
and Uniart Em- 
broidery Machines. 





Make Jeaming work 
for lower production 


cost, with the 
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te he machine that 

JIPEEDS production 
T isn’t good policy to skimp on the quality of lapped fell seaming. 
Production costs must be lowered in another way. Many manu- 


facturers have found that way. It is the use of the Feldlock, “The 
machine that makes production.” 


The Feldlock feeds off the arm. It puts seaming at the top notch 
of volume. And it is so skillfully performed that this seaming adds 
to the value of your garments. 


This sure and easy method of increasing 
profits by lowering production costs is 
worth investigating. We recommend that 
you send now for the new, illustrated 
Feldlock booklet. INVESTIGATE! 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Needles make the seam, Genuine W &@ G Needles make the good seam 
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Einsiedel Reiner Full Fashioned Machine. 


An item of interest in full-fashioned circles in this 
country is the announcement that the factory of the 
Einsiedel “Reiner” high speed full-fashioned machin- 
ery, of which Robert Reiner, Incorporated, Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., is the sole American and Canadian selling 
agent, is being appreciably increased in size and ca- 
pacity to meet the demand for this equipment. The 
factory is located at Einsiedel near Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. 

Hosiery manufacturers will recall the exhibition of 
this equipment at the Philadelphia Knitting Arts Ex- 
position in April. Robert Reiner, Incorporated, an- 
nounce that these machines are available in any de- 
sired number of sections and in 39, 42, 45, 48, 51, 54 
and 57 gauge, with seven carriers and needle heads 
varying from 14 to 16 inches, driven by a two h.p. mo- 
tor. The machine produces 65 full courses per minute, 
it is stated. 

Different attachments are provided in the machine 
for making split plaiting, plaited heels, narrowed heel 
caps, French and high heels. The machine also auto- 
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matically slows down when narrowing and making 
heels. The lubrication system is such that all parts 
of the draw are automatically oiled every 50 courses. 
The machine is chain driven, the drive being located 
in the center, from which point all racks are controlled. 

The Einsiedel Reiner hosiery machine is equipped 
with a device for preventing the machine from turn- 
ing back, and is also equipped with roller bearings in 
all-wear rollers to insure an even take-up. 

In addition to being the sole American and Canadi- 
an selling agent of this machine, Robert Reiner, Incor- 
porated, act in the same capacity for the Seyfert and 
Donner hosiery machine, which is made by one of 
the foremost knitting machine manufacturers in Ger- 
many. This machine is built essentially on the same 
principle as the Einsiedel Reiner machine. The same 
needle is used in both. A conspicuous feature of the 
Seyfert and Donner machine is a new slur cock and 
jackhead which permits it to retain a speed up to 75 
courses per minute, the representative states. 


New Ciba Colors. 


Sample card No. 727 of the Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle is entitled “Cibanone Dark Blue BO, MB, MBA, 
Cibanone Black BF,” and shows the use of these dyestuffs 
for deep marine blue and black shades. The dyestuff is 
dissolved either through the stock vat procedure or directly 
in the dye vat. When coloring with Cibanone Black BF, 
and addition of 20 to 30 grains of sodium chloride for each 
liter of dye liquor is made so that the bath may be used 
to its fullest extent. After dyeing, the rinsing, scouring 
and soaping follow. The dyestuffs produce strong bright 
marine blue shades on cotton piece or yarn, which may be 
shaded with Cibanone Blue G, it is announced by Ciba Co., 
Inec., Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City, rep- 
resentatives of the society in this country. 
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We are as proud of our 
product as you are of yours. 
- That is why we invite a com- 
parison of Brinton Knitting 
machines with any on the 
market today. 












Let us send you 
full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FPOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Australia: J. H. Butter & Co,, Syd- 
ney, Melbourne. 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 
Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Hosiery Manufacturer: “Gee, my game’s all off today. 
Got my mind on a new hosiery package I’ve been 


trying to design.” 


Treasurer: “Why don’t you think about golf and let 
Kaumagraph worry about that package. They're 
deing that kind of thing every day in the week.” 


| ue many leading hosiery manufacturers, Kaumagraph is actually 

doing part of the selling job— without raising selling costs. 
Because hosiery packing lithographed by Kaumagraph first attracts the 
customer; then directs her attention to the hosiery. Kaumagraph pro- 
duces hosiery packing with a personality — packing that packs a sales 
appeal. If you havea suspicion that your packing lacks sales appeal, 
consult us. No obligation. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY... 200 Varick Street ... New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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HE Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Little Rock, Ark., re- 

cently announced plans for doubling the capacity of 
their plant. The corporation was formed only a few months 
ago by a few well-known business men of Little Rock. 

J. J. McDevitt Co., Charlotte, N. C., was awarded the 
contract for the construction of the addition to the rear of 
the present building of the Morganton Full-Fashioned Hos- 
iery Co., Morganton, N. C., which will be three stories in 
height, 50 x 60 ft. A new building, three stories in height, 
103 x 122 ft. will be constructed adjoining this addition. The 
cost of the work is to be $100,000. 

Ground has been broken for the erection of a new knit- 
ting mill at Columbia, Miss. The newly organized corpor- 
ation is under the direction of H. L. White, who was elect- 
ed president of the organization. 

Rapid progress is being made on the new building of the 
Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn., which is expected to be 
completed within 30 days. The new building is to be used 
for a finishing plant. J. EB. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
are the engineers. 

The construction of a new building at Mount Airy, N. 
C., 50 x 140 ft., one story, which will be occupied by a knit- 
ting concern that is going to move its machinery from a 
northern city around July 1, is now under way. The name 
of the company has not been announced; they will manu- 
facture boys’ sweaters. 

The purchase of a mill in Providence, R. I., has been 
made by C. E. Spivey, of the Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, 
Scottsboro, Ala.; the machinery of the Providence mill will 
“be dismantled and moved to Scottsboro. Fifty 42-gauge full- 
fashioned machines will be installed in a new building. 

A new hosiery mill will be designed by A. K. Landau, 
who was formerly connected with Berthadale Drapery Mill, 
McComb, Miss. The new mill, which is to manufacture men's 
silk hose and have a capacity of 1500 dozen pairs daily, 
will also be under the supervision of Mr. Laudau. 

The Cadet Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., announce the 
erection of a main building and a number of warehouses, 
also mill village and community center, to take place in the 
near future at Columbia, Tenn. Robert- & Co., Inc. are 
the engineers. 

The construction work of the new full-fashioned mill be- 
ing erected for the Union Mfg. Co. at Frederick, Md., Is 
now well under way. The mill was designed and construc- 
tion is being supervised by Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., of New York City. The plant is expected to be in op- 
eration early in July. 

The new two story brick and steel full-fashioned knitting 
mill for the Toronto Hosiery Co. at Toronto, Ont., has re- 
cently been completed and is now in operation. This build- 
ing is an extension to the present one-story full-fashioned 
knitting mill, and the second story of the new mill connects 
by bridge with seamless knitting mill. The first story of 
the new building is for knitting machinery, while the finish- 
ing machinery is located in the second story. The mill was 
designed and construction supervised by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., of Canada, Ltd. 

The new full-fashioned knitting mill and dye house for 
W. F. Hofford, Inc., at Weissport, Pa., has recently been 
completed and is now in operation. The machinery of the 
mill consists of fine gauge knitting machines and necessary 
finishing machinery, including dye house equipment. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of New York City, were 
the engineers. 


A New Plant to be Erected. 

By the combining of the American Chatillon Corporation 
and the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America, a new 
company will be formed which will erect a plant for the 
manufacture of acetate of cellulose yarn. This plant is to 
be erected near Hopewell, Va., and is to be an exact repro- 
duction of the American Chatillon Corporation’s acetate ray- 
on plant in Rome, Georgia, according to announcements by 
the American Chatillon Corporation. 
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Knitted goods that are full of life and delight- 
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into the goods 


fully springy sell easily. To obtain these re- 
sults a large percentage of mill men specify 


and use 
COOPER’S 
SPRING NEEDLE 
CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING 


MACHINES 


Wool or Worsted 
for Bathing and 
Swimming Suits 

Cotton, or Wool, for 

Underwear 


Sase, Rayon or Silk 
for Fine Under- 
garments 


The Most 
Elastic 
Fabric Knit 
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New 18-20 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
with Stop Motion 


COOPER’S HIGH SPEED 
LATCH NEEDLES 


With Non-Turnatle Rivets—ALSO 
COOPER’S SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 
are standards of uniformity and ac- 
curacy, and the spring is tempered 
into them right. 
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CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


KNITTING MACHINERY AND 
SPRING AND LATCH NEEDLES 


Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


G. H. ROGERS, Traveling Representative, 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. W. MORTON, Southern Representative, 
1002 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C. 

ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, Shanghal, 
China, Agents for China and Japan. 


M. BUCHSBAUM, 
Aires, Argentina. 
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ENTURING forth to increase their 
effectiveness in bringing to the In- 
dustry the standards of engineering and 
manufacture, accumulated through 
sixty-five years of constructive re- 
search ... Atwood has established this 
post in the vastly enterprising South. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, is now the 
Southern center for Atwood’s engi- 
neers. From there the needs and prob- 
veo lems of the workers of Silk and Rayon 

Y will be efficiently served. 

J. E. FAIRBROTHER 
Southern Manager 


419 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK,N.Y. WILKES-BARRE, PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
267 Fifth Avenue 965 Miner’s Bank Bidg. Title Insurance Bidg. 419 Johnston Bidg. 
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July presented indications of mills crowding the 

dealers with goods. Early in June scattered 
manufacturers said they found competition keener 
and greater difficulty in moving women’s full-fash- 
ioned silk. Some of the large factors, apparently not 
much disturbed by conditions, commented that it 
seemed to dawn on the trade suddenly that hosiery 
had been accumulating while it was believed goods 
were in demand and, therefore, no excess production. 


T HE hosiery primary markets at the beginning of 


It appears many trade interests had been misled 
by reports of numbers of full-fashioned mills operat- 
ing day and night and shipping their production. 
These reports were, in the main, correct, but at the 
same time there were mills which had been quietly 
conducting a curtailment program. Many which had 
been running anywhere from 20 to 24 hours a day 
found it expedient to employ but one shift of opera- 
tives, for a 10-hour day. Thus production was being 
lessened in some quarters while maintained at high 
speed in others, and in the meantime quite a num- 
ber of additional machines, contracted for a year ago 
and but somewhat recently delivered, had been started 
producing. And, there seems no doubt, considerably 
more full-fashioned silk hosiery is being manufactured 
than in the summer of 1928. 


Identical mills are shown in the statistical report 
of the Department of Commerce to have turned off 
32,000 dozens less of full-fashioned silk hose in April 
than in March, showing that, taking new installation 
in consideration, curtailment must have been quite 
drastic, in anticipation of a possibility of the markets 
becoming overcrowded. But reports from identical 
mills show that over 220,000 more dozens were manu- 
factured by them in April this year than in the cor- 
responding month of 1928. There was, also, a slight 
increase in the output of women’s seamless, all classes. 
Such exhibits by manufacturers supply in part an ex- 
planation for a situation more nearly in buyers’ favor. 


Even though there remained a fairly safe balance 
as between production of and potential consumption 
of women’s full-fashioned stockings, it is not difficult 
to find reasons for distributor conservatism in the 
matter of commitments. As is pointed out by observ- 
ant manufacturers who make no attempt to hide the 
truth, retailers all through the periods of hot weath- 
er supplying the usual foretaste of Summer tempera- 
tures, were wholly at sea as to what might be the de- 
mand for what is termed bare leg hose, very sheer, 
knitted on circular machines. 

Although some factors are prone to sneer at the 
suggestion of seamless knit supplanting full-fashioned 
for even a short time, it probably can be set down as a 
fact that others are annoyed at the prospect such real- 
ly is the case. Leading shops in the larger cities, nota- 
bly New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, eight or ten 
weeks ago hooted the idea they would put seamless in 


stock. In June these same establishments were crying 
loudest for deliveries of seamless sheer stockings for 
simulating bare legs, this according to the testimony 
of a dozen or more manufacturers. And it can be said 
with no exaggeration that the comparatively few 
seamless mills making this type of stocking were more 
busily engaged in June than all but a comparatively 
few of the full-fashioned mills. Leading up to this 
reversal of conditions as applying to full-fashioned 
and seamless by classifications were the shipments and 
unfilled orders accounted for by the Department of 
Commerce April Bulletin. 

Net shipments of women’s full-fashioned hose, all 
classes in April, declined by about more dozens from 
March than did production—the figures indicating the 
falling off in shipments being 60,854. Net shipments 
of seamless, all classes, increased by more than 21,000 
dozens, while unfilled orders at the end of April 
amounted to 102,896 dozens more than at the end of 
March. Thus it is: shown in the reports of identical 
mills that seamless hose increased in unfilled orders 
and net shipments, while full-fashioned declined in 
both instances, shipments dropping by 39,000 dozens. 


Danger of Market Upset 
If Mills Dump Surplus 


HE situation as it appeared last month was fore- 

shadowed in the compilations by manufacturers 
covering April, but the statistical information neces- 
sarily could not be distributed by the Commerce De- 
partment until after manufacturers were able to prac- 
tically anticipate the showing, and the slowing down 
as put in effect in numbers of mills really began in 
advance of distribution presenting a somewhat more 
sluggish aspect. 

Due to firmness by the larger factors among man- 
ufacturers, prices for women’s hosiery remained com- 
paratively steady through June. Where there were 
breaks they had no effect on the market in general, 
being confined more especially to certain lines of fine 
gauge goods. It is pointed out that if increasing use 
of seamless sheer is the explanation for any letdown 
in demand for full-fashioned, it would be felt primari- 
ly in popular price lines of fine to medium gauge, and 
it appears 45 has been hit to some extent. 

A common price for 45-gauge 4-thread silk stock- 
ings with picot top is and for some time has been $12 
a dozen. Among the early June offerings were sev- 
eral lots priced $11.00 and guaranteed as to gauge 
and thread. In fact, one manufacturer’s line was of- 
fered at $10.75 to a department store buying for “sales 
promotion”, and it was no surprise when a chain store 
exploited what were described as closeouts at $1.39 a 
pair, for perfects. Only a very few years ago $14 was 
about the bottom price for standard 45-gauge chif- 
fons. They have proved a popular number and ap- 
pear to have been overproduced since the seamless 
sheer sprang into favor among an element which con- 
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A Processed Yarn of the 
Highest Quality 


Under the trade mark name of ‘‘ Durene,”’ 
Dixie offers a processed yarn of superior 
quality, made of an exceptionally high- 
grade cotton fibre that has been scientific- 
ally treated to produce super-radiant lus- 
tre, increased tensile strength, greater 
elasticity and absorption. 


Garments of ‘‘Durene’’ have won instant 
favor with department stores and wom- 
en’s specialty shops throughout the 
country because of the style adaptability 
as well as the lustrous, highly absorbent 
quality that materials made of ‘‘Durene”’ 
possess. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. it 
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sumes a great deal of sheer hosiery. 

The prospect of but little disturbance, if any, of 
prices by reason of a presumptive accumulation of 
hosiery is heightened by the fact curtailment of out- 
put already has been practiced for some weeks and 
the further fact that during the summer months it is 
customary for a number of northern manufacturers 
to entirely eliminate Saturday work. In May some 
Philadelphia mill heads were boasting they were too 
well supplied with orders to think of granting opera- 
tives more than a Saturday half-holiday who now look 
forward to five-day weeks to the end of August. The 
markets will snap back into their early spring groove 
the quicker if manufacturers do not lose their heads. 
Commenting on the need for coolness, one of the fore- 
most factors in the New York markets said: 

“It is not unusual for hosiery to be accumulated at 
times. There is an accumulation now, and it is not 
so easy for mills to sell their product. I have no fears 
as to the big mills standing firm on their lists, unless 
the rank and file of the small concerns get panicky and 
dump their surplus. If that ever starts, then the big 
mills might take a hand. It should not be lost sight 
of that dumping in a too-well supplied market estab- 
lishes lower levels of prices. The smart ones will take 
advantage of low quotations and buy heavily, leaving 
less to be bought when the market again hits normal, 
run special sales and get the consumer accustomed to 
lower prices. Then, when buying for Fall begins, as 
it will before the end of Summer, the first thing to 
confront sellers will be resistance to former prices, 
new levels having been set by the indiscriminate flood- 
ing of the retail markets. Mills, most of them, have 
had a good run and made money, and can better af- 
ford to shut down for a bit and sit steady and ‘live 
on their fat’ for a while, than to sacrifice their mer- 
chandise and in doing that invite trouble for them- 
selves in a few months from now.” 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of 42-gauge all over 
silk chiffons selling direct to the retail trade for some 
weeks has been operating to the limit of single shift 
capacity. The management saw an opportunity for 
increasing sales if two eight-hour shifts of operatives 
were employed. The board of directors would permit 
no night work. “So long as we can fill all the orders 
of all our customers we should be satisfied and not look 
for more orders while we know of mills that are not 
selling their production of three days a week,” was a 
sentiment expressed by one of the directors, and that 
is to be the policy for the prsent. 


Dealers Show Interest 


In Plainback Seamless Knit 

MANUFACTURER in Reading, Pa., has achieved 

so much success with 300-needle 4-thread silk 
stockings for meeting the so-called bare-leg-appear- 
ance craze that he has undertaken to expand his seam- 
less field as to standard lines. He has copyrighted the 
term Ank’l-Form’d as a trademark under which he 
will sell both silk and lisle numbers direct to retailers. 
He claims for his improved construction of seamless 
that it is as snug fitting as full-fashioned, that, of 
very fine gauge, it provides for elasticity to the extent 
that the same stocking fits a slim, medium or outsize 
limb as well as does a full-fashioned. The concern is 
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IVES you the glory 
of silk and the wear 
of cotton. 


Used with silk or rayon, 
it adds strength as well 
as beauty to your product. 


Because Standard Yarns 
are spun in our own spin- 
ning mills, bleached and 
mercerized in our own 
finishing plant and dyed 
in our own dye house, you 
get the uniformly high 
quality which reduces 
seconds at the same time 
that it builds repeat de- 
mand for your product— 
be it hosier~ or fabric. 


Get these two savings by 
using Standard Yarn. 


New color chart on request 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive & Sales Office: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
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May HosIERY MILLS, INC. 


BURLINGTON,N.C.,U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 







FINE SEAMLESS AND 





FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY, 





American Trade Mark Corporation, 
254 West Thirty First Street, 
New York City. 







Gentlemen: 











We have purchased transfers from 
& great many concerns but you have given 
us the very best service we have ever 
received, and as long as we can consistently 
do so we are going to stick to your good 
concern. 














Very truly yours, 
MAY HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
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original trade mark- 
ings. May we de- 


sign one for you? 


AMERICAN TRADE MARK CORPORATION 


254-256 West 31st Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We specialize in 
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knitting plain and fancy heel hose, and some of its 
‘ustomers are using its black heel number. This man- 
ufacturer is encouraged to believe that women’s seam- 
ess stockings, knitted properly, can be reinstated in 
many establishments from which they had been ban- 
ished. 

It is related that E. T. Slattery Co., a well known 
Boston retailer, who ten years ago took seamless hose 
out of the store’s line and declared it never would 
again be carried in stock, is going strong on a high 
grade circular knit. In this connection it is an inter- 
esting incident that a New York newspaper which 
stated in an article prepared by a person apparently 
not well informed, that “there is no method by which 
a seamless stocking can be knitted to conform with the 
shape of the leg and foot,” heard from a number of 
retailers of the first water who are doing a thriving 
business in seamless bare-leg stockings. The news- 
paper printed a retraction. Otherwise it would have 
lost some of its retailer advertising patronage. Seam- 
less is featured by many of the shops where “the best 
people” are embraced in the shopping clientele, and 
this season, for perhaps the first time in years, en- 
gravings with which advertising matter is illustrated 
emphasize stockings without a seam. Fortunately for 
the manufacturers producing them, they are not likely 
to soon suffer from competition. 

As a general proposition, shipments of seven- 
strand silk hosiery have declined since Summer tem- 
peratures are being registered. Yet this medium serv- 
ice weight seems to have lost none of its grip as a 
sales promotion stocking. Stores which in June were 
displaying seven thread to hem at about a third off 
regular prices were able to relieve manufacturers of 
considerable quantities. But stores conducting such 
sales used well known branded lines, from which it 
may be inferred that price and brand rather than 
weight of fabric were the all powerful factors in the 
big outgo of hosiery out of season. 

There developed recently more interest in 42-gauge 
hose, as more profitable for popular price brackets 
than 45 and held in more esteem than 39. But there 
is, seemingly, an outlet for almost any gauge, a Phila- 
delphia mill a few weeks ago booking a chain store 
order for 40,000 dozens of 36, for deliveries running 
through several months. The stocking is but 29 inches 
long and is one of the lower priced lines of full-fash- 
ioned legwear on the market. The mill in this in- 
stance operates 14 machines of 36-gauge, and singu- 
larly enough, has no 36-gauge footers, employing 39 
for the 36-gauge leg stockings. As no new machinery 
of these coarse gauges is being installed and all that is 
in use doubtless has been written off several times in 
inventories, manufacturers operating on such equip- 
ment may figure a very low overhead in their operat- 
ing cost. By the same line of reasoning, they may be 
able, some of them, to offer a valid explanation for 
their low prices of finer gauge goods. 

Infants’ Sock Manufacturers 
To Improve Their Market 
OME time in July a few manufacturers of infants’ 
socks will be showing samples and naming prices 
for the next season. It was the opinion of a half doz- 
en or more manufacturers well along in June that fa- 
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TOTAL SHRINKAGE 
3% LESS 


Let the Saving in 
Shrinkage Pay 
Your Bleaching 
and Dyeing Bill! 


Autogyvp combines bleaching 
and dyeing in one operation, 
with a saving in time, labor, 
equipment and materials. It 
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ric. 
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vored customers of one or two mills would be given a 
peep at 1930 styles a day or two after the Fourth. Not 
that manufacturers favor an early opening, nor that 
buyers are expected to place orders of any moment 
much before the first of August—it simply is the am- 
bition of a few manufacturers to be the first to get 
a buyer’s slant on new styles. 

Since two well-known sock mills, the Acorn, Read- 
ing, Pa., and the Vogue, Waupun, Wis., have effect- 
ed a merger for specializing in socks of multi-design 
tops and, in large extent, controlling the output, there 
is heard rumor of two or three more manufacturers 
entering the combination, operating as Infants Socks, 
Inc. 

Socks, it is held among manufacturers, represent 
probably the more complicated proposition in hosiery. 
They are a one-season item, in a way, a speculation 
for even the shrewdest buyers, an enigma for manu- 
facturers and usually leave many heartaches for all 
interests. With production of specific types controlled 
by some organization of a character of which Infants’ 
Socks, Inc., is a nucleus, it is held, much of the gamble 
might be eliminated and competition of jobbers and 
single unit retailers with chain stores deprived of fea- 
tures that have put jobbers at a disadvantage. 

One of the troubles with the sock business for 
manufacturers more particularly is the tardiness of 
jobbers to contract and the appearance of new pat- 
terns after the lines have been opened for a season. 
It is these post-opening offerings that in recent years 
caused jobbers to defer buying, and afterward plunge 
when they could wait no longer and time for getting 
proper deliveries was becoming short. They bought 
late, as usual, for the current season, and lately have 
been unable, in many instances, to get acceptance of 
orders. Several mills might be mentioned as having 
not a case of socks in the last three months for a new 
account, and the needs of old customers were not, in 
many cases, taken care of, hence a desire on the part 
of some mills to open early for the 1930 distribution. 
Most factors prefer that the opening be not staged 
until along in August. 

The question has arisen in relation to the contract 
of Infants’ Socks, Inc., with the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany, where is the line of demarcation between an in- 
fants’ size six and a children’s size six? In conform- 
ity with that contract, the sock combination has the 
exclusive right to buy a certain type of the Fidelity 
multi-design machines for infants’ socks only, from 
size one to 8%. But, as is commonly known in the 
trade, sizes run from six to ten in the classification 
children’s hosiery. The Fidelity company therefore, 
foresees possibility of complications arising out of the 
contract over the question as to whether a given stock- 
ing of size six is to be considered an infant’s or a 
children’s size, and has asked the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers for an 
interpretation. The organization may have another 
nut to crack, for disposing of a size problem, since 842 
is a size in both children’s and women’s classifications 
and is liable to be an issue in interpreting contracts 
applying to hosiery construction. 

In the matter of the Fidelity Machine Co. and In- 
fants’ Socks, Inc., contract, there appeared in the 
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minds of some persons a doubt as to how it might ap- 
ply to anklets, or half socks, which have turned out 
to be one of the year’s more active items. It appears 
their larger sale is for children’s wear, sizes ranging 
from six up to women’s. The anklets are essentially 
a bare leg auxiliary, and the fact that women are re- 
ported not taking to them is accepted as meaning that 
very few females of mature years are going to appear 
stockingless. This is really comforting to the silk ho- 
siery people, who for a time felt quite alarmed, and 
fear has not been wholly quieted. 


Some of those holding conservative views on the 
subject of no stockings at times believe bare legs will 
prevail in the Summer camps, on the field of sports 
and in athletic games. They are looked for to be pop- 
ular on the very occasions when more stockings are 
destroyed in a single day than in a few weeks’ wear 
for dress. At the shore resorts in particular, it is pre- 
dicted, stockings will be as scarce on the beach as in 
the surf and often found absent from the limbs of 
boardwalk paraders. It is a cruel picture of the Sum- 
mer’s business in hosiery that the alarmists are draw- 
ing, and it is heightened in effect by the admittedly 
enormous sales of anklets, already common among 
girls of high school age and up. 


Westcott Mills Show a New 
Anklet Type, “Pencil Roll” 


HE anklet with a roll top, a creation of the West- 

cott Hosiery Mills, is regarded in the trade as one 
of the more fetching innovations since the anklet fad 
first received serious consideration. It may have been 
suggested by the rolling of full length stockings for 
baring the leg and getting the sock effect, which 
proved very destructive to chiffon hosiery. Stockings 
rolled down to sock length were quite common on the 
campus at leading colleges, since they presented the 
two in one. But, complaints of damaged hose com- 
ing to mills for replacement, led to investigation, 
which revealed that in their haste the young misses 
often tore the fabric. 

The Westcott “Pencil Roll” anklet produces a bet- 
ter effect than the rolled full length stocking and has 
the merit of being economical as well as sporty. A 
point in its favor is that it may be worn with equal 
effect with or without regulation hose. A Dalton, 
Ga., product, it is heralded as one of the more recent 
exemplifications of the success of southern mills in 
the flotation of new styles in hosiery. 


Mill in Reading Introduces 
: Fine Lisle Half Hose Number 
HE Kitzmiller mill in Reading is presenting an 
ambitious half-hose number, designed to pass over 
the counter for $1.50 a pair. It is of 280-needle con- 
struction, knitted of very fine count French lisle—that 
is, a yarn spun in France. It is in plain colors and 
bears a close resemblance to silk, in both fineness of 
fiber and feel. Embroidered numbers of the lisle sock 


will be priced $2 a pair. 

Selling direct to the retail trade, the Kitzmiller mill 
is featuring either solid colors or very subdued pat- 
terns, and is understood to have succeeded in produc- 

















ing some very clever effects by the use of sase in 
combination with other fibers, instead of confining its 
combinations to silk, rayon and cotton. Colors ob- 
tained in the dyeing of fabric containing several of 
the company’s yarn combinations have been found to 
be fully as satisfactory as knitted patterns, and pos- 
sess an advantage in that the manufacturer is spared 
the expense of machine special attachments. The com- 
pany’s plan for effecting the several colors is said to 
lend itself to the trend to the chaste in design. By the 
use of Sase, it is stated, a softness of fabric is obtained 
that provides a strong selling point: 

Conditions in the markets for half-hose have im- 
proved considerably in the last month or two, so far 
as distribution is concerned. Sales are steady and a 
healthy volume is being maintained. In one respect 
the situation is not wholly satisfactory. When com- 
petition was sharper than in recent weeks prices got 
to a level where profits almost disappeared, and manu- 
facturers find it difficult to improve upon them. Even 
in lines presenting a touch of individuality it is not 
easy to obtain commensurate rates, it is stated. Job- 
bers of some lines have increased their margin of 
profit at the expense of mills. Yet manufacturers dis- 
tributing through jobbers do not much blame the lat- 
ter for their resistance to values, as some of the di- 
rect-to-retailer mills are coming to be more severely 
competitive. Instances are given of such mills sup- 
plying retailers at prices very little above those which 
mills should have from jobbers. 

Men’s silk half-hose continues to be displaced by 
socks of combination yarn, the larger increases re- 
ported being in silk and rayon in combination, for the 
50-cent price bracket, although in instances sold for 35 
cents.. Next in importance from the standpoint of 
greater consumption is the rayon-cotton combination. 
It appears noteworthy that, with hosiery production 
showing a decline, under the policy of curtailment, 
sales of combed half-hose show some gain, a few mills 
being fairly busy with this type of sock with rein- 
forcement. Production of combed and carded appears 
to be pretty well centered in several groups of mills, 
which at the moment have probably a steadier mar- 
ket than that for women’s silks. 


Style to be Stressed in 
Men’s Summer Underwear 


HIS is about the period when manufacturers of 

men’s light weight underwear are assumed to go 
through the formality of an opening for the ensuing 
season. When the matter was discussed with mill rep- 
resentatives in June all professed ignorance as to just 
when the opening might be staged, but there was gen- 
eral admission that some would be flirting with job- 
bers even before the dawn of July. Manufacturers 
have had a busy if not profitable season in knitted 
lines and are anxious to make the approach for 1930 
while the flavors of a healthy market in 1929 still lin- 


ger. 
Some one, probably out to forestall any recessions 


from this season’s closing prices, seems to have per- 
suaded a few mill representatives to intimate increases 
might be possible. No one appears to have taken this 
talk seriously, in fact, one of the things not much 
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wooden boards. 
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feel that the goods should 
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Our special finish is high!y 
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Improve the value of your product by using 


[réhocen 


In addition to fewer seconds you get a softer, level-dyed 
product, assurance of perfect results, customer satisfaction 
and a better market. 







That may be why more and more mills are reordering in 
larger and larger quantity. Ask your neighboring mill if 


that is why they use (Fihocen. 








American Aniline & Extract Company, Inc. 
SINCE 1898 
























5 apes 141 North Front Street, Philadelphia Chemicals 
- Quality Sole Manufacturers of (Fhocen ey 
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MERROW ~~ 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


——200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 


STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 


For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 


FLAT BUTTED SEAM 


Permits goods to pass threagh Sp- Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE B 

sips machine, vebterape for RAGh aoe Sear A 
> - sequen essed. 

— dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- % similar though much wider seam designed for use 


: “ae : 1 insure holding 
ing and Printing—with remarkable eee = 








saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


TY —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
S E 60 RD rg igs and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 
not ho 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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heard of is prices for the next season. Most factors 
would be content to go along on this year’s program 
and indulge in no promises or forecasts calculated to 
disturb the frame of mind of buyers. Should there be 
a slow market about opening time, declines would be 
more likely than advances. It has not been forgotten 
that last years’ opening of heavy weights caused some- 
thing in the way of a jolt because of one large south- 
ern manufacturer naming lower heavy weight prices 
in a higher raw cotton market. From now on, the 
trade will be on the lookout for the unexpected, said 
a mill man from Alabama who was in the North quite 
recently. 

There are surface indications of an intention on 
the part of several leading manufacturers to play up 
style in next year’s light weights, and some interests 
believe the trade is going to have something to talk 
about besides knitted athletic shirts. They have been 
a wonderfully popular item and took up the slack in 
many a mill which put them in after discontinuing 
cotton lines that are on the way out. For example, it 
suited some of the manufacturers of women’s cotton 
underwear very well to divert a part of their equip- 
ment to production of men’s athletic shirts. 

“So many mills are making the quick selling shirts 
that it is time to find something to take their place,” 
it was suggested by a New York state mill chief, who 
entertains the fear that next year competition in the 
athletic shirts will be severely keen and the garments 
less profitable than this year. It is his thought, how- 
ever, that whatever departure from the present cut be 
attempted, it will contemplate continued use of cotton. 
Rayon will figure more extensively for striping, it has 
been intimated, but when it comes to substituting ray- 
on for cotton for the body of an undershirt, that will 
be found not so easy a matter. While various manu- 
facturers are hinting at one thing and another in the 
way of style, none is revealing what his mill will show. 
But, that men’s running pants and the general com- 
bination for next Spring will be a subject for more 
styling, and that a play is to be made on scantiness 
and gorgeousness for the better class men’s shops, is 
regarded a foregone conclusion in trade circles. 

Speaking of the opening of Summer weights, a 
manufacturer not satisfied with the narrow buying by 
jobbers in June, said he thought it would be a mis- 
take to show samples before the middle of August. He 
expected some to be out before the end of July. Men’s 
heavy weights, it is pointed out, are being so neglect- 
ed by jobbers that, it was thought, not much was to 
be expected of any who take the time to look at light 
weight samples, even as late as August. 

The market for women’s cotton underwear went 
into a lull with the beginning of June, after mills had 
about finished with a fairly satisfactory light weight 
season. From the nature of inquiries for medium 
weights, several leading operators thought some busi- 
ness would be coming through in the latter part of 
July and that the outlook for fall orders was quite 
promising. 

The first underwear for women to be marketed un- 
der the trade name Durene made its appearance in a 
few stores'in June. Durene is the copyright name 
given to the mercerized yarn produced by a group of 
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QUALITY-| 


a singleness of pur- 
pose in processing — 


RAYON YARNS | 


value of rayon yarn is meas- 
appearance and soundness 
Processing with scien- 


seeetennanite 


The 
ured by 
of structure. 


PLANTS. 


New York, : 


tific knowledge and proper facilities 
os. prevents a fine yarn from becoming 
mediocre. To produce quality pro- 
cessed rayon yarns is the important 
Brooklyn, aim of The Yarns Corporation of 
MY; America. 

3 Rayon yarns in skeins, on tubes, 
Allentown, = cones, cops, spools, bobbins, warps, 
Pa. z and beams—shiffli twists, crepe 
5 twists, direct, sun fast, tub fast and 

: indanthrene yes. ‘o selec 
Spartanburg, : r ene dye Te elect the 
5. C = right yarn for the right use is to 


lower costs and increase profits. 


The Yarns Corporation 


of America 
290 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Processors of Crown Brand Rayon Yarn 
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KARL LIEBERKNECHT 
Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


Are Known for 


Speed When Needed— 
Quality Production Always 


(The Machines Confirm It) 
Manufactured by 
KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


(In Any Desirable Gauge and 
Number of Sections) 


CULM OM 


OT Cat 


UeHORTLONURANHUNLUGANGEERSENUUOOURCELUAGAbAneeLondtdaeunCnaseneeEnOND 


Imported and sold exclusively by 


LOUIS HIRSCH TEXTILE MACHINES, Inc. | 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lieberknecht Hosiery Machines have been made by KARL 
LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony, con- 
tinuously since 1873 
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READING, PA. 
CHESTER, PA. 
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FELT 


For all Mechanical Purposes 


Slashers and Roller Cloth for Cotton Mills. 
Felt wicks and washers for 
FULL FASHION HOSIERY MILLS 
Felt Sets for TEMCO Electric Heaters 
Complete stock for immediate delivery 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 








Pike St. & Rising Sun Ave., Phila., Pa. 







SINGLE or PLY © 
Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade | 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 








JAMES BUILDING MAIN OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 123 So. Broap ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANGUM STREET, 

418 FRANKLIN STREET PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT, N. C. 


FIDELITY FELT COMPANY | 


rife SCME SALES CO kiss 
MANAGER 





Mills WESTAWAY BUILDING 
BELMONT, N. C. HAMILTON, CANADA 


for 
Factory, Shop 
and Office 





Knitters’ Benches, Tables, 
Boxes, etc.—Angle and Sheet Steel 
Stools—Chairs—Desks—Bench Legs 
—Cabinets—Trucks. 

Agents and Dealers in all 
Principal Cities 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Mich. 


[Liquid & B Be hAloune 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars.{ 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co, 


PIONEER. MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHEORINE. 
Plant: NIAGARA, FALLS_NY. 
Main olfice 9 East AF Street New York 
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mercerizers who recently formed the Durene Associa- 
tion of America. Manufacturers using the yarns of 
members of the association are licensed to employ the 
name Durene in merchandising their product. The 
John Wanamaker Philadelphia store, one of the pio- 
neers in presenting Durene underwear to the shopping 
public, described the fabric as made from super-mer- 
cerized yarn. The garments, in three styles, are con- 
spicuous for brevity and are so formed as to leave as 
much of the body as possible exposed to the rays of 
the sun, for producing suntan. They are priced on a 
parity with good grade rayon underthings comparable 
in quantity of fabric and finish. 


Brisk Finish for Swim Suit Season; 


Yarn Price Cut Hits Sweater Market 
SCARCITY of bathing suits was the outstanding 
phase of the situation marketwise in knitted out- 
erwear in June. Jobbers and retailers for several 
weeks had been scouring the market places for fancy 
suits on the sunback cut. Manufacturers have been 
running plants overtime to capacity in an effort to 
make up for production that was lost by reason of 
jobbers deferring their buying until so late in the sea- 
son. Some manufacturers had planned to open their 
1930 lines by the middle of July, others intending to 
come on the market a month later. Some say they 
will “open when they are ready,” which was inter- 
preted as “when they feel jubbers are ready to con- 
tract.” Last year’s opening was in September; there 
was little buying before November, and not a whole 
lot then, say mill heads. The early birds hope to get 
jobbers interested more promptly this year, as they 
have had a bumper season. 

Worsted spinners are charged by sweater manu- 
facturers with having disturbed their market. Worst- 
ed yarns had been weakening for some time and were 
a subject of sharp price competition. Early in June 
a leading spinner lopped 214 cents off the price, mak- 
ing it $1.85 for standard 2/20s high quarter blood. 
This was a decline of 124% cents from the price to 
which spinners had adhered for some time, although 
shading for selective account. When the $1.35 price 
came out, and coincidentally the same count yarn out 
of lower grade wool was offered for $1.30, sweater 
mills sustained a jolt, in that jobbers expected a re- 
duction in the per dozen price of the garments amount- 
ing to about six times the amount of the drop in the 
cost of the yarn content. And worse still, some in- 
sisted upon a rebate from the contract prices of sweat- 
ers still undelivered. There thus was caused some in- 
terruption of the conservative buying. Some mills 
are, however, operating to top speed on shaker knit 
coats and staples in sports lines, against orders taken 
before the disturbance caused by the revisions of yarn 
prices at an inopportune moment. 


“Raw Silk and Throwing.” 

The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., have recently published 
a book on Raw Silk and Throwing. The company claims 
that this book offers a very thorough treatise of the meas- 
uring, classifying and disposition of raw silk, of manufactur- 
ing efficiency in raw silk throwing and of the wage system 
and rates of production in this field. The book contains 200 
pages. The price is $5.00 per copy and copies may be se- 
cured from the publishers, at 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, or through Corton. 
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THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
MERCERI ZED 


UF Heenan 


Upvennensenanaanenannentcunecenenieniiritieees 


Single Yarns 


_MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
SPINDALE, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


New York: 93 Worth 8t. re = A mag Ledger Bldg. 


DUTT} 


tanooga: 805 James Bldg. h : Johnston Bldg. 
BEADING, PA CHICAGO. 
Burke County Trust Bldg. 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slaters, Ltd., 53 Yonge St., Toronto, 2, Canada 
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Another new 
O. T. Feature 


You’ve observed, of course, that the Open- 
Top is just about as downright simple as 
such a hard-working extractor can be made. 
That brand-new principle of curb suspen- 
sion, for example—certainly there’s no me- 
chanical mystery” there. A so-simple, so- 
logical extractor advancement. 


Drop us a line—we’ll tell you all about 
the O-T. 
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THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


Specialty Department C 


Norwood Station, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Be Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
7-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


=S: eee every dye-house need... 
= specialized machine. 
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COhe YARN MARKET 








Philadelphia, Pa., June 15, 1929 


month reported here, the last report period ending 

May 20, presented somewhat better conditions for 
the yarn spinners and sellers than the first part of the 
month offered—that is, from a standpoint of turn- 
over, for the price during this period was even lower 
than that of the previous month. These low prices 
somewhat curtailed the enthusiasm of the spinners 
and sellers, but it caused them to entertain visions of 
additional orders during the next two or three weeks. 


Going into the first week of the present report 
period, the week beginning May 20, we find the supply 
of cotton for carded and combed yarns above the av- 
erage in quality to be somewhat diminished. This, of 
course, has much to do with the flexibility of the yarn 
market, and this, along with the promise of increased 
firmness in cotton, gave the sellers encouragement 
enough to resist the efforts made by consumers to fur- 
ther depress prices. It was hoped by the spinners and 
sellers that the approach of the holiday during the 
next week might be one factor that the low prices 
could be attributed to, and that prices, along with de- 
mand, would increase after the holiday. Most con- 
sumers decided that they would rather wait until af- 
ter the meeting of the spinners to be held at Atlantic 
City the following week to do their purchasing. It 
was with great anxiety that they awaited this meeting, 
for they expected the spinners to give their views of 
curtailment. 

The first part of the second week saw an increase 
in inquiries over the week-end, but no gain was noted 
in the number of orders placed. Yarn sellers were op- 
timistic enough to believe that this would follow. The 
Atlantic City meeting revealed little in the way of a 
change of conditions. Very few spinners were present 
and those who were there expressed little enthusiasm 
about conditions. They all admitted that they had 
their backs to the wall and that they would make no 
further concessions in prices. Inquiries continued to 
increase during the week, especially for carded yarns, 
and sellers claimed, that although no great increase in 
sales had taken place, a slight increase over the previ- 
ous week was very evident. The buyers, however, still 
remained very cautious. A dip in cotton quotations 
failed to produce a corresponding dip in yarn quota- 
tions among the spinners, which more or less con- 
firmed the previous statement made by spinners that 
they would make no more concessions in prices. 

Conditions remained practically unchanged during 
the next week, and it was the opinion of many yarn 
men that the market would remain exceptionally quiet 
during the next two months. Several were of the 
opinion that if the spinners would shut down at least 
two weeks during July and run only four or five days 
weekly (day shifts only) from then until the last of 
August, the yarn branch of the industry would be in 


|: will be remembered that the latter part of the last 





good shape to beg:n Fall and Winter operations and 
there would be an opportunity for some real profits to 


be realized by the producers. The next sixty days is 
regarded as a very crucial period in the yarn end of 
the industry by many. 

The first part of the fourth week experienced the 
yarn sellers sticking closer to asking prices than they 
had during any part of the last month. It was be- 
lieved that even a small increase in demand would 
prove stimulus enough to spur them on in an effort to 
raise prices. While it was not the opinion of many of 
the sellers or spinners that such an effort would meet 
with success, they did believe that the chances of the | 
prices becoming more stabilized would be plausible 
enough to warrant their efforts. Talk of curtailment 
penetrated the market again the latter part of the 
week, and many eminent yarn experts claimed that if 
the spinners would, instead of seeking a sale at a low 
price in the New York market, adopt this policy, that 
their margins on yarn for delivery next Fall would be 
more adequately protected. They claimed that prompt 
and very drastic curtailment was necessary. 

Philadelphia prices cn June 15th follow: 
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